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THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE LIBRARY 
AS AN EDUCATIONAL INSTRUMENT 


BY J. TOPPING, M.SC., PH.D., D.I.C., F.INST.P. 
Principal, Brunel College of Technology 


Conference on Library Services in Technical Colleges, London, 30th October 1957* 


THINK I should like to start this lecture by saying that the last two or 

three years have been for many of us in technical colleges the most exciting 
and perhaps the most exacting period in our experience. I have never before 
known a time when there was such a ferment of educational ideas going on in 
colleges; it is a time when the educational content of our schemes is being 
reconsidered, rethought and refashioned, and when teachers are thinking 
anew and fundamentally of what and how they should teach. This is so different 
from our earlier obsession with ‘student-hours’, a sort of numerical statistical 
blight which has afflicted us so much in the past. 

This new attitude towards technical education and this emphasis on education 
rather than on mere training has developed not only in technical colleges but 
outside. It has developed in professional institutions and in many bodies and 
groups such as those which have supported this conference, in the National 
Council for Technical Awards and, not least important, in the Ministry of 
Education itself. I think the publication in recent months of three such Ministry 
circulars as those dealing with libraries in technical colleges, hostels and liberal 
studies respectively should make 1957 an outstanding year in the history of 
technical educetion. As you know, Circular 322 on libraries in technical 
colleges} was published in April this year. I think it may well mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in the development of these libraries. It expresses so well 
what a few colleges have been attempting, and is an excellent guide for others 
to follow. It has greatly encouraged those of us who have been trying to 
develop the library in our colleges as an effective educational instrument. 

It was, of course, very long overdue, for it must be admitted readily but 
sadly that not only is the whole provision of libraries in technical colleges poor, 
but even where there are libraries they are not used in general as effectively as 
they should be, nor have we given enough thought to their function and place 
in colleges and how their full and imaginative use can affect teaching methods, 


* Papers given at the morning session are printed in Asib Proceedings, vol. 9, no. 12. 
+ Ministry of Education. Circular 322 (12th April 1957). Libraries in technical colleges. 
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timetables and syllabuses alike. We have possibly progressed since 1938 when 
the A.T.L, A.P.T.I. and the A.T.T.J. jointly published a report on technical 
college libraries,* but if you read that again you will still feel that we have not 
progressed very far. There is one extract I want to quote now because I think 
it still applies ‘with all the force it had twenty years ago. After outlining the 
sort of things that should be done in colleges it says, “We must in all fairness 
record our impression that the lack of library provision is, in many instances, 
due not so much to parsimoniousness on the part of the local education 
authority as to the fact that the importance of such provision has not been 
stressed by principals nor, in turn, by the members of the teaching staff’. 

This being the case, perhaps it is not surprising that the great book on 
technical education, published a year or so ago, had no chapter on libraries, 
nor were libraries referred to in the book at all. 

It must be said, on the other hand, that some college libraries are really 
excellent. There are just a few with a very good stock of books and periodicals 
and all the things we want like ample reading-room space and directed by fully 
qualified and enthusiastic librarians. But they are very few. Indeed, many of 
our colleges have no library at all. Even one college of advanced technology 
until a few months ago was in this position and had to depend on a local 
authority library placed conveniently near it. The proximity of this library was 
fortunate for the college but in a serious sense it was unfortunate because, 
much as I appreciate co-operation with the local library, I cannot believe that 
this should deprive a college of all the advantages of having a library of its own. 

A report of the Library Association some time ago showed that ‘of the 555 
colleges in the United Kingdom dealing with technical education only 160 
[less than one-third] have 300 or more books in a room called a library’. The 
coiner of the phrase ‘in a room called a library’ must have been a librarian! 
The number of such colleges may have increased recently but we cannot be 
satisfied until libraries are regarded as important and essential as laboratories 
and workshops, and until they are as closely integrated into our schemes and 
linked with the whole life and work of the college. 

‘The White Paper on Technical Education stated, with the approval of all 
of us, that ‘Every technical college should have a library with adequate supplies 
of technical books and journals. The library can play an important part in the 
general life of the college and especially in the development of its advanced 
work and in training students in methods of handling technical literature.’ 

Following this, Circular 322 explored in more detail the functions of a 
library and the role it should play in the college life. Indeed, it said many of 
the things I want to say today, but all I am going to do is to quote one para- 
graph. I am sure we have all read this circular but I think it important that we 
should realize what it has said. It has said some things which, if carried out, 
will transform the whole of our educational life. It says this: “The functions 
of a college library are to provide books, periodicals and other material for use 
by students and staff, and to afford facilities for private study and research. 
Modern advances in science and technology, and the increasing volume of 


* Libraries in technical institutions: report by a joint committee of the Association of Technical 
Institutions, Association of Principals of Technical Institutions and Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions. Loughborough, A.T.1L,°1938. 
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material about them, make an up-to-date library service necessary for all 
colleges and vital to those engaged wholly or mainly on advanced work. A 
well-organized library can help students to widen their horizons beyond those 
reached in the classroom, to seek information for themselves and to profit by 
it when they have found it. Most students need some training in the use of a 
library, and particularly in the handling of bibliographical material. This 
training should be an essential part of their education. It will help them to take 
full advantage of the library’s resources, and will show them how to continue 
their studies after they have finished their formal education.’ 

In some ways that paragraph summarizes all there is to be said on this subject, 
but let us think for a few moments of how libraries are used today and how 
they might be used in the future. I suppose the first way in which they are 
often used is merely as a workroom—the only place in a college where the 
students can do private study. It is the place where they go when they have a 
little free time between lectures or for part of their lunch time. I suppose 
there is something to be said for working in an atmosphere of books, but 
unless the books are used the collection hardly merits the name of library. It 
might be better if the walls were nicely decorated. 

The second way in which libraries are used is that they are simply places 
where students go to borrow a book. Thirdly, libraries are places having 
collections of books where students are let loose unguided and undirected. 
“There is the library—use it’ would seem to summarize our attitude and, of 
course, many of us have learned much that way. I would not disparage browsing 
about a library. To me it has been an important part of my education, but is it 
the best we can do with our libraries ? 

The fourth way in which libraries are used is that they are simply anterooms 
to the research laboratories. This, I know, only applies to some of the mote 
senior colleges where research is an important element in the college pro- 
gramme but when they are so used they are places full of recent technical 
Journals and rows of bound volumes of institutional journals and scientific 
periodicals. 

How often do we find all these functions happily and actively combined ? 
Still more, how often do we find that the library is really used deliberately by 
the teachers as one of their regular teaching tools to help students to read, 
search, and discover? For are not these things among the main aims of our 
educational schemes? We often complain, justifiably I think, that students do 
not read. They find their lecture notes and an odd textbook more than enough 
and only a few of them can search out information for themselves and are 
thereby deprived of the real joy of discovery. 

In stating our educational aims we often say that we wish to produce trained 
minds. We add, too, that although we are concerned to help students to acquire 
a sound knowledge of science and technology, we are even more concerned 
that they should appreciate the basic principles and be able to apply them to 
whatever new situation or new problem confronts them. This second purpose, 
as all teachers know, is a much more difficult one to achieve, perhaps because 
it is fundamentally easier to absorb knowledge than to think afresh and 
critically about a new or novel situation. 

However that may be, I think we tend to make our educational task more 
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difficult because we overload our students with facts; all too seldom do we 
place them in situations where they must think for themselves, analyse the 
situation and apply what knowledge they have or become aware that further 
knowledge is necessary. Perhaps never do we confront them with a situation 
where knowledge is not available, and that is the kind of situation that they 
will frequently have to face when they go to a technological job. 

One danger, of course, which we must guard against is that students should 
not merely run to the library unthinkingly to ask for a book on this or that, a 
book that will give them a ready-made answer—a book which allows them to 
‘copy it out’. They must be guided beyond this and so helped to learn when 
and how the books in the library should be consulted. Sometimes I think we 
act as if students should be able to do this instinctively. I should like to suggest 
that the student has to be taught to do this as he has to be guided to do an 
engineering drawing or to carry out chemical techniques. We do not say to 
the student, “There is the chemistry laboratory—use it’. Perhaps indeed we 
ought to use this method more often, but not before the student has really 
learned how to use a library, how to find the information he wants and how 
to apply it. It has been said that the critical selection and active pursuit of 
scientific literature is in itself a mental exercise inseparable from the highest 
quality of pure research. That is true, too, of the highest quality of education. 

What, then, should we do? The first step, I think, is a very simple one and 
that is to ensure that students have time to use the library. This means some 
reform of our lecture and teaching programmes. It means cutting down our 
timetables so that the whole day is not completely filled with a succession of 
lectures and laboratory and workshop attendance. Something is at last being 
done with full-time courses; one of the most attractive features of the sandwich 
course is that students are being given time to do private study—not enough 
time in general but a certain amount of time—and this I regard as one of the 
greatest advances in technical education of our time. I should like to see 
similar experiments made with part-time day courses—how we think we can 
get the best out of students who are hard at it from 9 in the morning until 5.30, 
I do not know. With evening classes it is almost impossible to effect a change 
but I should like to see experiments tried. 

Having given the student time to use the library the next thing is to stimulate 
him to use it. We must take every opportunity of devising schemes that will 
make it essential that the students ‘use the library. We must give them assign- 
ments which will send them there. This will mean a change in teaching methods 
and in the kind of lecture we give and the homework we set, and it-means that 
we shall have to be at least as up to date in the literature as we should like the 
students to be. 

It is not my function to go into teaching details of this kind but if I were 
talking to teachers about this I would emphasize the need to use periodicals 
and current literature, not only to make available the best modern practice, but 
in order that students might appreciate the vast and unceasing flow of ideas 
that is transforming every subject today. It is important that quite early in 
their education they should realize that knowledge is not static or dead but 
living, growing and dynamic. They should realize that every subject is chang- 
ing, some faster than others, and that what one has learned today will be 
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replaced to some extent next year or even tomorrow. Therefore their own 
body of knowledge must grow: Their notebooks and textbooks will soon be 
in some degree out of date—and teachers need to realize this too! Students 
and teachers must be capable of acquiring knowledge and of continuing to learn. 

You may think that this sounds trite and obvious, and the sort of thing we 
say to students when they are leaving the college. (What a pity we have not 
made it clear before.) But it is nevertheless important. Students all too rarely 
develop an understanding of the way in which knowledge grows. They do 
not seem-to understand how individual contributions are made and how they 
are communicated to the world. They get no historical sense of the growth of 

. knowledge and its development. That is something which comes with maturity, 
but it is too valuable to be wholly ignored at the student stage. This is being 
put right somewhat in the liberal studies which are an element in the pro- 
grammes of many technical colleges, but it should not be neglected in the 
scientific and technological courses. 

"May I give one example? How many students of mechanics see the great 
epochs in that science’ through the memorable books of Galileo, Newton, 
Lagrange, Laplace, Maxwell, Einstein and Dirac? They should find these on 
the library shelves, and I wish that classification would allow them to be found 
in close proximity. 

Once we have arranged for students to have time to be in the library, and 
we have got them there, it is important that they should know their way about. 
They can discover this by searching around, and one does not wish to minimize 
how excellent this is. But really students need what I like to call a formal 
introduction to the library. They need a talk from the librarian about the 
contents of the library, the arrangements, and about classification and similar 
matters. All this can be quite invaluable to a student at the beginning and I 
like to think that lecturers, early in the session, will bring each group of new 
students to the library to be introduced and to hear the librarian talk about his 
domain. Besides being good for the students it is often salutary for the staff. 
This introduction can avoid much waste of time and can help students to feel 
quickly at home in the library. They get to know the librarian early and are 
able freely to ask for advice and guidance. 

Of course, in this case the librarian must be no mere purchaser and dispenser 
of books. He has an important contribution to make to the teaching in the 
college. Indeed, the librarian is a member of the teaching staff in a very special 
and important sense. In a few colleges he is so regarded. This raises questions 
of status and salary which I must not go into now. I will merely say that our 
libraries would be more effective educational instruments if our librarians were 
regarded and used as members of the teaching staff, and if the consequences of 
this were approached with imagination. 

In all I have said I have been concerned with the student as a student, but I 
am also aware of what he is to become and the sort of world in which he is 
going to live. He is likely to live in a quickly changing world, with knowledge 
increasing at eyen a greater rate than today, bewildering and disturbing as it now 
is. How to keep pace with it and how to offset the dangers of high specializa- «e 
tion are problems which are with us today, will remain and perhaps intensify. 

For such a world the student’s present fund of knowledge will hardly be 
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adequate, even the best lecture notes will be of little avail. Unless the lecturer 
has succeeded in turning out men and women with certain qualities of mind 
he will not have done enough. He must not turn out people who are over- 
whelmed with a surfeit of knowledge, deadened and overloaded and unable to 
think critically about a new situation, or unaware in any particular situation of 
what they need to know and where to find it. He must turn out men and 
women who are able to keep abreast of developments over a restricted field— 
although we hope it will not be too restricted—and who, when sources of 
information ate not available, are able to make an intelligent attempt to find an 
answer. I hope there will continue to be many lecturers who can produce 
such men and women. What we must be assured about is that they will use 
every educational instrument we have, and not least the library. 


CO-OPERATION WITH LOCAL INDUSTRY 


BY P. P. LOVE, B.SC., WH.SC., M.I.MECH.E. 
Director of Research and Development, Glacier Metal Co. Ltd. 
Conference on Library Services in Technical Colleges, London, 30th October 1957 


HIS morning Mr. Broad gave a clear picture of the scope and organization 

of a technical library service, and Lord Verulam and Dr. Topping have 
shown the part played by a library in the field of education. We shall now 
examine the prospects of co-operation between technical colleges and local 
industry on library services. 

It is a fairly simple matter to arrange for the contents of technical libraries 
of local firms to be made available to technical colleges. Schemes, such as the 
Co-operative Industrial and Commercial Reference and Information Services, 
are now in operation in various parts of the country. But whether these 
schemes are effective, in the full sense of the word, is another question. Man- 
chester College of Technology is reported to have recorded over joo visits 
for information during a recent year from members of industrial, Government, 
and research organizations. This is properly regarded as a useful contribution 
to the technical information service for industry, but let us for a moment 
look at this, 

In Manchester there are over a hundred firms, each with its own technical 
problems. The average call upon the information service was less than five 
per annum from each firm. Another way to look at this is that from outside, 
the Manchester College library had fewer than three visits a day for specific 
information. Manchester is fairly well served with libraries, but even allowing 
for this there is evidence that the information service is used but to an almost 
trifling extent. What I am suggesting is that some of the existing arrangements 
operate at nowhere near their potential effectiveness. 

In order to consider how an effective co-operation with industry can be 
achieved it may be useful to examine the objectives of a technical library from 
the industrial viewpoint, and to assess whether the overall results of a mutual 
organization are likely to justify the costs. Most firms run a technical library 
of some sort. Why do they do so? Who makes use of the library? What 
purpose does it fulfil ? 

These questions can largely be answered by surveying the contents of the 
library because these are set more by the demand than by any other factor. 
The small firm of, say, not more than 300 employees tends to orientate its 
library mainly around its product or process. One relatively small firm of 
vitreous enamellers, for example, has a surprisingly extensive library on that 
subject, and nothing else—not even a dictionary. As a rule, however, one finds 
a handbook on costing, one or other of the market survey volumes, and the like. 

There is often a number of books on subjects seemingly quite foreign to 
the business of the company. These usually reflect some predilection of the 
firm’s chief executive. In larger firms one finds the libraries to contain more 
on the techniques of operation than in small firms’ libraries. There are usually 
books in these larger firms’ libraries on management and sales as well as on 
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the product and processes. Not infrequently there is a large section on the 
training of personnel, including young people. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a firm’s technical library reflects the products 
and processes of the firm, its techniques of administration and training, and 
often its policy in the field in which its chief executive is a leader in his own 
right. Dr. Topping showed clearly that the technical library in a college is an 
educational instrument providing, inter alia, background information to all the 
material explicitly treated by the college teaching staff. Correspondingly, the 
technical library in a firm is an executive instrument providing background 
information to all the executive instructions of a technical nature which pass 
from manager to subordinate. 

“The major common function of the college library and of the firm’s library 
is the provision of information. We have now to ask, ‘Is the information 
required by technical colleges appreciably co-extensive with that required by 
industry >?’ I think the answer must surely be Yes, if only because technical 
colleges undertake to fit their students to perform the offices of industry. To 
do this, the knowledge available to students in college is necessarily the know- 
ledge required in industry. 

_ Therefore, such integration of technical college libraries and the libraries of 
local industry as can be achieved by an integrated catalogue and index, and 
by a system of mutual exchange of information, is bound to help colleges to 
meet the needs of industry in their training courses. On the other hand, it 
will help industry to make more immediate and effective use of the latest 
general scientific developments. 

But there is another problem which derives from the mass of so-called 
technical literature which floods our libraries and reading rooms. Of the 
upwards of 4,000 technical periodicals printed in English alone, how does one 
select what is worth reading? Of the thousand or so technical books published 
every year, how does one select the good from the poor? Surely the library 
must be more than a carefully catalogued and indexed collection of books 
and journals. Surely it must be a store of knowledge. I use the word know- 
ledge in preference to the word information because so much information 
today is not knowledge but merely groups of words, said or written, which 
cannot be tested scientifically. Unfortunately, from this kind of information 
inferences are often made which lead to bad decisions. The information avail- 
able in a technical library should be of such a status that it can be accepted, 
not as certainly true, but as the best scientific account at the time of its recording. 
That is knowledge. In so far as the contents of a technical library are not 
knowledge, that library is, to industry at any rate, ineffective, and indeed'may 
be’ dangerous. 

Great strides have been made in the techniques of disseminating information. 
Unfortunately, these permit the publication of good and bad information with 
equal ease. It is left to the reader to sort out the good from the bad. Today 
there are really so many poor periodicals, technical journals so-called, that 
many technical libraries become cluttered with rubbish which is not worth 
catalogue space, let alone shelf space. I think Mr. Broad referred to an experi- 
ment at Hillingdon where periodicals were circulated and some came back with 
the seals unbroken. I wonder whether the reason was due to people’s lack of 
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_interest in reading technical literature or whether it was due to the fact that 
what was inside was not worth reading. I suspect a good deal of the latter. 

As the library increases, the task of discrimination also increases. If the 
co-operation with local industry is going to be effective, not only must the 
information be catalogued and indexed but its status should be indicated so 
that the best information available on a particular subject can be selected without 
delay. In most inquiries the information is required quickly and there is not 
time for the inquirer to scan the literature. For this reason decisions have 
often to be made in default of existing knowledge. 

The assessment of the status of each item on the shelves of a library is an 
awful task, not only because of the large number of periodicals but because it 
necessitates making judgments for other people. It is probably impracticable 
to go through the contents of any library of appreciable size and assess the 
status of each item, but we shall have to face this problem of assessing status 
sooner or later. How can it be approached? Here is a suggestion. 

Broadly, there are two groups of people who consult libraries. There are 
those, already referred to, who are seeking knowledge in relation to a particular 
problem, and those who are scanning a particular subject for purposes of 
research or teaching. The first group want authoritative information which 
they can assume to be reliable, so that they can act upon it with a reasonable 
chance of arriving at correct decisions. Often a person may be consulting the 
literature as a novice in the particular subject, and it should be possible for 
him to get knowledge without having to use acute powers of discrimination. 

The second group of people, those who are scanning a particular subject for 
purposes of research and teaching, are fairly expert in their subject and have 
powers of discrimination—or should have. They are sufficiently knowledge- 
able in their respective subjects to be able to discern the good, the indifferent 
and the bad. As a group they could be constituted as a library referee council. 
On a national basis a list of referees, forming this council, could be prepared 
and thaintained by the learned societies, the Ministry of Education, the tech- 
nical colleges and Aslib in their respective fields of knowledge. Most of the 
learned societies already have such a list for the refereeing of papers submitted 
for publication in their proceedings. 

The combined list could then be made available to all the libraries and 
publishers. When a new book was to be published it could be submitted to the 
library referee council for review by two, or possibly three, referees, and given 
status ratings which would indicate in the case of technical books, for example, 
whether the book was objective, whether the information given was factual, 
whether workable abstractions were induced, the extent to which these were 
substantiated, and so on. 

These status ratings could be coded and shown on the library index card so 
that a person could select right away the level of information he required. 
Periodicals could be given status ratings according to a declared editorial 
policy. If, for example, a technical journal only published articles which had 
gained certain minimum ratings by independent referees, then the journal 
itself would be given a corresponding status rating. In due course it would 
be possible for a person, be he in industry or in college, to go to 4 library and 
quickly acquire knowledge on any particular subject. Such an arrangement 
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would not only save much time on the part of the inquirer but the library staff . 
would much less frequently be called upon to look out some item only to have 
it returned a few moments later. 

What are the difficulties? May I anticipate a few of the objections? 

1. How can status ratings be standardized so that the assessment of one 
referee compares with that of another? The answer is that no absolute stan- 
dards can be set, but I think it will be agreed that where a referee system is 
used, such as in the proceedings of learned societies, the standard of article 
published is relatively high. 

2. Will status ratings remove from the reader the edoi to make his own 
judgments? Not at all. Additions to a library will not be conditional upon a 
publication getting status ratings. Also, a reader can quickly select, say, four 
or five variously rated articles on one subject and judge for himself if he so 
wishes. At present he has to read dozens, frequently hundreds, of articles 
before he can acquire the knowledge he seeks. 

3. Will status ratings be difficult to code ? Ido not think so because machinery 
for dealing with documents and their coding is at an advanced state of Ceren: 
ment. 

4. Will the research worker or student be discouraged from E and 
making his own judgments? Perhaps he will, but I do not think he will be so 
discouraged as he is at present when he finds it necessary to read, say, two 
hundred articles on a subject, 80 per cent. of which hardly justifies the effort 
of lifting them from the shelves. 

5. Could the contents of industrial firms’ libraries be status rated? I believe, 
yes. In many firms additions to the library are made only on specific recom- 
mendation from one of the firm’s technologists. This, in itself, is an elementary 
system of rating. 

I could speak at length on this subject, but may I now summarize? Co- 
operation with local industry of library services in technical colleges is desirable 
to keep colleges in touch with industry and equally to keep industry in touch 
with scientific development. Co-operative arrangements have already been 
made without undue expense in various areas. The effectiveness of the arrange- 
ments is probably lacking because of the very large numbers of publications, 
many of which are of a low technical standard. Consequently, the time taken — 
by an inquirer to get knowledge is lengthy and the result uncertain. This 
constitutes an urgent problem which could largely be overcome by giving 
status ratings to all additions to technical libraries. 

The status ratings scheme should be on a national basis and should have the 
active guidance of the learned societies and other interested bodies. A library 
referee council might be constituted. Thus the standard of information services 
could be raised in quality and speed. Only then will real co-operation come 
into being, and only then will the full value of such co-operation be within 
sight. 


| . DISCUSSION 
Mr. A. H. Yarres (City of Bath Technical College) said that they had heard of the poor state 
of the libraries in many technical colleges and he was afraid that many of the people present 
who were not intimately connected with colleges might go away with the wrong impression 
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* as to the reason. Dr. Topping had said that it was suggested twenty years earlier that principals 
did not urge on governing bodies the needs of a library. He did not think that was true 
today. He felt sure that every one of the principals present had gone through the usual battle 
to try to get a reasonable grant for their libraries. 

In his view there was only one major obstacle—finance. It appeared almost as if the 

speakers were in collusion in refraining from mentioning that point. Money was the sole 

reason why the colleges did not have the libraries everyone would like to see, A great welcome 
had been given to the Ministry circulars and he joined in that welcome because it was an 
assurance that the Ministry of Education would not hamper governing bodies in getting a 
good library. The Government, of course, did not provide libraries in technical colleges. 
They were built by the local education authority and if a local education authority chose not 
to have a library the Government could only stand by. 

If.a local education authority did decide to build a library the Government would make a 
6o per cent. grant, but recently the Government had taken two steps which would hinder the 
provision of libraries. To his own authority the effect of the 7 per cent. bank rate had been 
the deferment of plans for new libraries, and the Government knew that was the case. Nothing 
could be done at local authority level on that issue. 

Another factor recently introduced was the reorganization of local government finance 
under which it was proposed to change the grant-aid basis, and everyone concerned with 
education knew that it would make money harder to come by. Those who dealt with educa- 
tion knew that when money was short the first thing to be axed was the library. 

He did not want anyone to go away with the idea that principals were not interested in 
libraries. Many of them were, but nothing could be done without an adequate amount of 
money. The Chairman had suggested that they should all go back and take action. He person- 
ally considered that anyone who had influence with the Government could have the greatest 
influence on the provision of libraries. 


The CHAIRMAN said that money was a question of priorities—what could be afforded and 
what could not. As he saw it, those who were taking part in the conference must go back 
and persuade, in every way they could, those who were responsible for providing finance 
that libraries were a first priority. All that had been said at the conference would help to 
impress ever mote upon people the importance of the provision of adequate finance for 
technical libraries. If help was required from industry then industry must be persuaded that 
the facilities afforded in the technical libraries were such as to help industry. It was his ex- 
perience that when industry found that there were advantages to be obtained it would find 
the necessary finance. ‘That was all the more reason for making the library services as efficient 
and effective as possible for industry because then more money would be forthcoming from 
that source, 


ALDERMAN J. TWEDDLE (Sunderland Technical College) did not believe that the conference 
had paid a sufficient tribute to the industrialists of Sunderland. It would be recalled that the 
industrialists of Sunderland had introduced the sandwich course fifty years previously and 
the system was now being emphasized by the Government. Thirty years previously a great 
industrialist, Sic George Priestman, had built an excellent library at the Sunderland Technical 
College and it constituted a splendid example of close co-operation by the local authority 
with industry. 

He had found that where there was that close liaison with industry, industry made its full 
contribution to the important necessities of technical education because it fully appreciated 
that it would benefit by that contribution—not only industry but the town and the nation at 
large. He wished to say that again they were attempting to call upon the industrialists of 
Sunderland to make a large contribution towards a further expansion which would cost about 
£1,500,000, and they were confident that industry and the big business houses of Sunderland 
would respond magnificently. He appealed to chairmen of boards of governors to work in 


close co-operation with industry because they would find that they got an excellent response. 


Mr. Batam (Poole College for Further Education) said that he did not wish to accuse the 
last speaker of starting a red herring but it must be remembered that there were ‘many small 
technical colleges in areas where there was very little industry and where such industry as 
there was was disorganized. In such cases it was no use saying that industry would help. 
Such colleges had to rely on the local education authority. He knew of one authority which 
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had cut out all school building programmes for the following year because the county treasurer - 

said that he could not borrow the money. The only other way to arrange it was to take the 

money straight off the rates. In such a context it was complete nonsense to talk about industry 

or even to discuss libraries, because to the average person libraries were a frill to education 

and they were the very first things to go. Unless the Government were prepared to push the 

matter very vigorously the progress which could be made in the next few years would be 
extremely disappointing. 


Dr. C. WurrworrH (Royal Technical College, Salford) said that there had been a good 
deal of talk about libraries not being adequately financed by the Local Education Authorities. 
The younger generation of principals wished to have libraries suitable to their colleges. This, 
however, had not always been the case. Some of the older generation of principals did not 
regard a library as an essential part of college provision. This led to certain embarrassing 
situations. In one case the Education Committee were prepared to finance library provision 
on a generous scale but, after agreeing to such, it was very disheartening to find that a principal 
did not wish to avail himself of this provision. It was, therefore, essential that principals 
should convince themselves of the necessity for a library. The local education authority could 
not be expected to support the provision of a library if the principal did not. After convincing 
himself that a library was essential, the next step was to convince his staff that such was 
necessary and to decide with them how best to use its facilities. It was no use principals saying 
that they did not want a library and then blame the local education authority for not making 
the necessary provision. 


Mr. F. C. Jones (North Lindsey Technical College) said that it seemed to him to be one 
thing to convince the local education authority of the need for a library—he personally was 
in the fortunate position of getting one—and quite another thing to convince them of the 
need for a librarian. The Ministry publication gave helpful advice but gave no indication of 
what was tegarded as a small area college or at what stage it became a large area college such 
as to justify a librarian. The value of librarians had been emphasized during the course of the 
day and he felt sure that fact would be used to good effect by principals when they returned 
to their colleges. > 

He had tried to convince his local education authority of the need for at least a teacher- 
librarian but the situation, he was sorry to say, for the present was that he had to have office 
staff to look after the library. He would like to hear from fellow principals how they managed 
without a librarian. 


Mr. F. H. Smrru said that the last speaker had hit the nail on the head. The conference 
should not be so much concerned with the provision of libraries as with the provision of 
librarians. The librarian would get the library he deserved. He would call attention to one 
phrase in Circular 322 which he thought was the acme of intellectual snobbery.: Referring to ` 
the librarian the Circular said, ‘He should be acceptable as a colleague by members of the 
teaching staff. . .”. That summed up the whole atmosphere of librarians through the ages 
and unless one could afford a four-figure librarian, who would demand a library worthy of 
him, one might as well give up the whole idea. 


Mz. E. THIRKETTLE (London School of Printing and Graphic Arts) said that it had become 
almost monotonous to hear one speaker after another point out that the main difficulty in the 
way of establishing libraries was that of finance. He believed, however, that all the principals 
present would endorse that fully. But he thought principals would equally endorse the state- 
ment made by Dr. Topping that the librarian was ‘a member of the teaching staff in a very 
special way’. Until that was recognized, not only by the principals but by the local education 
authorities, the libraries could not do the job which the Ministry circular clearly indicated 
they should do. 

During the morning Mr. Broad had referred to courses conducted by librarians with the 
object of helping the students and the staff to understand the functions of a library. Mr. 
Thirkettle believed that many of those present would like to hear from Dr. Topping and 
other speakers to what extent this was established practice and to what extent it was regarded 
as desirable and practicable for librarians to give collective instruction to students. His own 
feeling was that the librarian, in so far as he had the time to do so, could give most valuable 
help to the work of the college. If it were the general feeling of the conference that librarians 
should be doing that work, the local education authorities might be more ready to adopt the 
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view that the college should not only have a library and a qualified librarian but that the 
librarian should have time to give instruction in running the library. 

They had heard from one principal from Manchester how he had conducted an experiment 
in his college and had found that many of the lecturers themselves did not understand the 
simple ‘mechanics’ of using a library and were glad of instruction. The instruction which the 
librarian could give in his own sphere was just as specialized as that which lecturers gave in 
their departments. Lord Verulam’s address clearly showed that technical education without 
the enlightened use of books might become mere technical training. But before students—or 
teachers—could make the best use of a library, it was necessary for them to know ‘how the 
machine worked’ and in this respect the librarian was a key member of the college academic 
team. 


Dr. J. Toprine said he thought it was known how many librarians were engaged as mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. He had had the figure quoted to him by Dr. Pickard only a few days 
ago. He believed that libtarians who were paid on a different scale of salary were doing the 
kind of thing referred to by the speaker, but how many he did not know. 

ALDERMAN J. W. Brown said that such a short time had passed since the Ministry’s circular 
had appeared that what authorities were doing was in the nature of an experiment but his 
authority had appointed tutor librarians who were recognized as members of the staff. In big 
colleges they appointed a chief librarian who did the same work, and there were assistant 
librarians who were concerned only with the work in the library. That had been welcomed 
by principals and by the rest of the staff, and he thought it was a beginning which should 
develop. 

Mr. R. D. Rares (Lewisham Central Library) asked what effect the setting up of the Roberts 
Committee on Public Libraries would have in relation to the spread of technical college 
libraries, particularly in view of the experience gained from two comprehensive schemes 
already running, namely, the Hertfordshire scheme being administered through the county 
library service, and the West London information service (C.I.C.R.LS.) in which all the 
information services of technical colleges, public libraries, trade associations, firms and so on 
co-operated voluntarily for their mutual advantage. Could Dr. Topping give any idea of the 
part which technical college libraries might be expected to play in any scheme which the 
Roberts Committee might have. 


Dr. J. TorrinG replied that he did not know. He could only hope that technical colleges 
would play a full part in the regional scheme referred to. 


Mr. J. Fry (Welsh College of Advanced Technology), referring to the question of instruct- 
ing the student in the use of the college library, said that the answer was that where a college 
had a qualified librarian this was usually being done. It was done in Cardiff, for example, and 
most other colleges which had qualified librarians gave instruction in the use of the library. 
It was a question of whether or not there was a person on the college staff capable of doing it. 

Dr. J. Topping said that it was a job which the staff could do as well. It should not all 
all on the librarian. 


Mx. FopEn (Basingstoke Technical College) asked how the speakers suggested that the 
problem of departmental libraries should be solved. Technical colleges often had more books 
in use than the principals were aware of, and many of them rested on the shelves of members 
of the staff at home. How was that problem to be solved? 


Dr. J. Toppine replied that he was not keen on departmental libraries. The reason why 
he did not like them was that there was a tendency to misuse them in the way the speaker 
had indicated and also, however good the provision of libraries, they were not likely to have 
` enough librarians to service all the departmental libraries. The first necessity was for a good 
library for the whole college, and if after that it was possible to run departmental libraries 
successfully, well and good. 


Dr. H. Lowsry (South-west Essex Technical College) said that when he had first seen the 
Ministry’ s circular he had wondered what they had come to. He had wondered how the 
suggestion could ever be made that a technical college should not have a library. Personally 
he would have thought that it was the first necessity. His own college had been going for 
about eighteen years and the library contained over 30,000 volumes, and thirty-two complete 
runs of technical journals, including the transactions of the Royal Society, and many fine 
textbooks. ‘They had three full-time librarians and he had not had the slightest difficulty in 
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persuading the governors and the Essex Education Committee to support the library. The, 
case for a library was so strong that he would not have thought there could be any doubt 
about the possibility of developing a library in a technical college. 

With such a fine array of technical journals it was obvious that local industry and even 
wider industry could make use of their periodicals, and to that end they operated through the 
National Central Library. He believed that last year they had lent more books to the Central 
Library and other co-operating libraries than they had borrowed in return. The National 
Central Library had been mentioned; it should be noted that there is a scheme whereby all 
the public libraries could be associated with it, so that it was possible at the present moment 
for a really serious student anywhere to obtain a book, or a copy of a page of a book, from any 
student library in the world. He did not think that the existing amenities were sufficiently 
realized. His own college actually obtained books from libraries in America and elsewhere 
in the world. Similarly, research associations and universities had borrowed books from their 
library, and members of local firms came and made use of their books. 

They were also associated with another scheme whereby their library was a repository for 
county records, and they provided reference not only for technical students but library students 
and others. Their grant was £1500 a year. Ifa library like his own could do that he believed 
that such things were possible elsewhere under the present system. If there was any difficulty 
about it people should appeal to the chief educational officers and get them interested in the 
college library because everything mentioned in the Circular could be done under existing 
arrangements. | 


Mr. W. A. J. CHArMAN (Hatfield Technical College) said that he was rather surprised that 
Dr. Topping should feel that the technical library service, if established, should remain with 
the central library authorities rather than the technical college. He thought that there would 
probably be another circular shortly on external public relations and he would have thought 
the library service to be a very important link in the chain of public relations however good 
the present service might appear to be. 

The second point he wished to make was rather interesting in view of what had been said 
on liberal education. In September his college had appointed a tutor-librarian, and it had 
been his hope that this individual would become one of the team of social studies teachers. 
But the head of that department took the view that this was not a liberal study but a technical 
study and was reluctant to have him. It had been arranged for the man in question to go to 
another department, but eventually he had become a member of the social studies staff, working 
with this team. This incident was mentioned as reflecting the attitude of the heads and teachers 
of colleges. ; 

Another difficulty which would have to be faced ultimately was that tutor-librarians are 
being appointed on the Burnham scale. He considered that the chief technical librarian was 
doing work quite as good as that of a head of department or highly placed Burnham-scale 
teacher and therefore his salary should be comparable. 
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BY C. A. THURLEY, A.L.A. 


Reference Librarian, Cambridge City Libraries 


O matter how well-defined and specialized may be the field of a particular 

library it is only natural for the users of the library to ask for information 
on a variety of topics far removed from the main subject interest. It is therefore 
necessary for a part of the book fund to be set aside for these general purchases; 
Whitaker's Almanack is an obvious example. As this can be a costly business it 
may be of interest for special librarians to hear of some useful publications 
which come from highly reputable sources and yet are available free or at little 
cost. Addresses to which requests for these publications should be sent are 
given in an appendix. 

The Royal Empire Society! issues a series of duplicated foolscap reports on 
the Colonies. Each colony is described, with advice on what to wear, the food 
to eat, cost of living, income tax, educational facilities and similar topics of 
practical importance to the intending visitor. 

The Board of Trade publishes a series of pamphlets under the title Hints to 
business men. Most of the countries of the world are included and the aim is to 
give the traveller essential background information about the country together 
with advice on hotels, police regulations, hours of business, public holidays, 
terms of trade and so on. These booklets, like the Royal Empire Society’s 
series, are frequently revised. 

Bank and public holidays throughout the world? is an annual publication containing 
a list of countries, colonies and states arranged alphabetically with lists of the 
principal holidays in each. 

The Swiss Bank Corporation’s British exports and exchange restrictions abroad* 
reached its eleventh edition in April 1957. Arrangement is alphabetical by 
country. Tables of countries forming the various monetary areas are also 
included. 

The District Bank issues a Digest of the U.K. exchange regulations,® recently 
available in a twelfth edition. 

Now that traffic congestion is with us again Basic road statistics,’ published 
annually, will provide much background information on this topic. A list of 
organizations belonging to the British Road Federation is another feature. 

British Railways publish Agricultural and horse shows’ each year. The main 
part of the book consists of a list of the shows arranged chronologically, with 
details of site, closing dates for entries and the secretary’s name and address. 
An alphabetical index and an account of British Railways’ facilities are also 
included. 

For inquiries on the dates of horse races, festivals, pageants, test matches and 
similar events, the best source is the monthly Coming events in Britain? Apart 
from this specific use it also provides a well-illustrated collection of articles on 
British places, customs and products. 
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Also worth acquiring are publications on South America,® Australia,?. 
New Zealand! Northern Ireland, Canada," and the United States of 
America.}4 

These ate some of the more general sources of information which have 
proved their worth in the Cambridge Reference Library. Free technical items 
have been excluded because Aslib members will know of them. 


APPENDIX 


(Full addresses are given so that no reference need be made to other sources. All except item 12 
are in London.) 


The Information Bureau, Royal Empire Society, 18 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Directories and Notices Section, Board of Trade, Room 8147, Horse Guards Avenue, 
S.W.1, 
3. Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 32 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
4. Swiss Bank Corporation, 99 Gresham Street, E.C.2. 
$. District Bank Ltd., Foreign Department, 76 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
6. British Road Federation, 26 Manchester Square, W.1. 
7. Chief Commercial Manager, L.M.R. Headquarters, Euston, N.W.1. 
8. British Travel and Holidays Association, 64-65 St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 18s. a year 
including postage. 
9. Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. 
10. Monthly summary of Australian conditions, National Bank of Australasia, 7 Lothbury, E.C.2z. 
11, Forefront, High Commissioner for New Zealand, 415 Strand, W.C.z. 
12. Ulster Commentary, Government Information Office, Stormont Castle, Belfast, Northern 
Ireland. 
13, Commercial letter, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 2 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
14. United States Information Service, 41 Grosvenor Square, W.1 





SELECTIONS FROM THE RECENT 
LITERATURE 


Books and Pamphlets crow; [London, Bailey Bros], 1957. xxx, 

Antuony, H. D. 1167 pp. $6.50; 61s. 

Science and its background. 3rd ed. Beers, Henry Putney 

London, Macmillan; New York, St. The French in North America: a biblio- 

Martin’s Press, 1957. ix, 352 pp. front. graphic guide to French archives, repro- 

illus. ports. facsims. tables. diagrs. 20s. ductions, and research missions. Baton 
Antuony, L. J. Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 

Sources of information in atomic energy. 1957. xl, 413 pp. $12.50. 


Harwell, Atomic Energy Research Estab- *Brrris TRAVEL AND HOLIDAYS ASSOCIA- 

lishment, 1957. 26 pp. mimeographed TION 

(A.E.R.E. Lib/LI, 2nd ed.). Organisations in Britain holding regular 
*ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. conferences. London, the Association, 
Greater London Division 1957- 59 Pp. 15S. 

Reference books and bibliographies: a COMMITTEE OF UNIVERSITY INDusTRIAL RELA- 


union list, [by] L. M. Payne [and] Joan M. trons Lisrarrans. Sub-committee on Sub- 
Harries. London, the Association, 1957. ject Headings 


xii, 92 pp. mimeographed. 6s. 6d. A standard list of subject headings in 

*BaEr, Eleanora A. industrial relations. Supplements 1-4. 
Titles in series: a handbook for librarians Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
and students. Vol. 2: Books published Industrial Relations Section, 1957. [31] pp. 
prior to January 1957. New York, Scare- mimeographed. soe. 
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FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
Report of the second national conference 
between industry and the technical colleges, 
15 May 1957. London, the Federation, 
1957. vi, 71 pp. table. 5s. 


*GreAt Brirain. Her Majesty’s Stationery 

Office 
International organisations publications, 
1956; supplement to the Stationery Office 
catalogue. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 
pp. 213-47, xv. 6d. 

*Great BRITAIN. Patent Office 
Periodical publications in the Patent Office 
Library: list of current titles. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1957. v, 187 pp. 7s. 6d. 


*Hewirt, A. R. 
Guide to resources for Commonwealth 
studies in London, Oxford and Cambridge, 
with bibliographical and other informa- 
tion. London, Athlone Press for the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 1957. 
viii, 219 pp. 21s. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL UNION. Com- 

mission on the Classification of Books and 

Maps in Libraries. 
U.D.C. 91—-Geography: proposal for a 
revision of the group U.D.C. 91 Geo- 
graphy; comp. by E. Meynen. Remagen, 
the Union, 1956. 91 pp. mimeographed. 
{Text in English, French and German. 
Obtainable from Bundesanstalt fiir Landes- 
kunde, Remagen/Rhein.]} 


Livervoon. University. Department of 

Social Science. Industrial Research Station 
Men, steel and technical change. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1957. 36 pp. illus. tables. 
diagrs. (Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Problems of progress 
in industry-—1.) 2s. 


Morton, Leslie T. 
How to use a medical library; a guide for 
practitioners, research workers and stu- 
dents. 3rd ed. London, Heinemann, 1957. 
vil, 53 pp. 7s. Gd. 


Mounicu. Universitatsbibliothek 
Der systematische Katalog der Universi- 
tatsbibliothek München, von Ladislaus 
Buzas. 2 Band: Systematik XI-XXV. 
München, die Bibliothek, 1957. 449 pp. 
mimeographed. 


New Jersey LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Who cares? about human relations: a 
selective and critical bibliography deeply 
concerned with the human relations of 
family, community, ethnic and racial 
groups, religion, education, business and 
industry. New York, Scarecrow Press; 
[London, Bailey Bros.] 1957. vil, 9-141 pp. 
$33 275. 


*PERUGIA. University 
Catalogo delle pubblicazioni periodiche 
italiane e straniere esistenti presso gli 
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istituti universitari di Perugia; presenta- 
zione di Aldo Spirito. Perugia, Universita 
degli Studi, 1956. 139 pp. 3,000 Äre. 


*ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 
Survey of agricultural libraries in England 
and Scotland. London, the Society, 1957. 
iii, 75 pp. mimeographed. ras. 6d, 


*RoyAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
Survey of anthropological journals and 
monogtaph series in libraries in the United 
Kingdom. London, the Institute, [1957]. 
17 Pp. 
*Srnor, Denis 
A modern Hungarian-English dictionary. 


Cambridge, Heffer, 1957. xvi, 131 pp. 
8s. Gd. 

STEWART, Rosemary 
Managers for tomorrow. London, 
H.M.S.O. for D.S.LR., 1957. 40 pp. 
illus. diagrs. (Problems of progress in 


industry, no. 2.) 2s. 6d. 


THompson, J. Walter, Company, comp. 
The Western European markets: a descrip- 
tive and statistical survey of z1 markets 
made up of about 335 million people. New 
York, London, McGraw-Hill, 1957. xi, 
287 pp. maps. tables. $18. 


Articles and Papers 


AARESTAD, Gilmore C. 
Personnel relations in the library. Wilson 
Library Bulletin, vol. 32, no. 3, November, 
1957, pp. 231-2. 

Barkey, Patrick T. 
Phono-record filing system. Library Journal, 
vol. 82, no. 18, 15 October, 1957, p. 2514. 


BENSON-LEHNER CORPORATION 
Introduction to the FLIP (Film Library 
Instantaneous Presentation). American 
Documentation, vol. 8, no. 4, October, 1957, 
pP- 330-1. 


BERNIER, Charles L. 
Correlative indexes, IV: Chemical group 
indexes. American Documentation, vol. 8, 
no. 4, October, 1957, pp. 306-13. 


Bryan, Harrison 
Order in ordering. Australian Library 
Journal, vol. 6, no. 3, July, 1957, pp. 120-3. 


Burrress, Frederick A., 

Gordon 
Abbreviations, I and II. Quarterly Bulletin 
of the International Association of Agricultural 
Librarians © Documentalists, vol. 2, nos. 
3 & 4, July & October, 1957, pp. 128-35, 
164-74- 

CASTLES, lan 
Operation guillotine: a scheme for a 
better, cheaper catalogue. „Australian 
Library Journal, vol. 6, no. 3, July, 1957, 
pp. 116-9. 


and YAUGHESs, 
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COLLINGRIDGE, f. H. 
Modern departmental records. Indian 
Archives, vol. 9, no. 2, July-December, 
1955, PP- 77-97- 

Dary, Jay E. 
Subject headings and the theory of classi- 
fication. American Documentation, vol. 8, 
no. 4, October, 1957, pp. 269-74. 

Doner, Albert M. 
Library ecology and electronics. American 
Documentation, vol. 8, no. 4, October, 1957, 
pp. 300-3. 

GERHARDT, Ulrich 

ber die Kapazität von Kerb- und 

Schlitzlochkarten. Dokumentation, vol. 4, 
no. 5, October, 1957, pp. 105-15. 

Görz, Wilhelm 
Ein einheitliches Masssystem für Kerb- 
und Schlitzlochkarten. Dokumentation, vol. 
4, no. $, October, 1957, pp. 99-105. 

Hamman, Frances 
Bibliographic control of audio-visual 
materials: report of a special committee, 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
1, no. 4, Fall, 1957, pp. 180-9. 

Hazer, J. C. 
The impact of the abstract. Australian 
Library Journal, vol. 6, no. 3, July, 1957, 
pp. 108-16. 


Kurers, J. W., Tyrer, A. W., and MYERS, 
W. L. 


A. minicard system for documentary in- 
formation. American Documentation, vol. 8, 
no. 4, October, 1957, pp. 246-68. 


Lewinson, Paul 
Archival sampling. American Archivist, 
vol, 20, no. 4, October, 1957, pp. 291-312. 


LIBRARY Associarion. County Libraries 
Section 
Readets’ guide to books on astronomy. 
London, the Association, 1957. 15 pp. 
(New series no. 42.) 


Lucxerr, George R. 
Partial library automation with the Flexo- 
writer automatic writing machine. Library 
Resources and Technical Services, vol. 1, no. 4, 
Fall, 1957, pp. 207-10. 

McCurpy, May Lea 
Organization of the card system. Library 
Journal, vol. 82, no. 19, 1 November, 1957, 
PP. 275477 

McDonaLp, Jerry 
The case against microfilming. American 
Archivist, vol. 20, no. 4, October, 1957, 


Pp. 345-56. 
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Myatr, De Witt O., and Enter, Jacob 
The profit viewpoint in library manage- 
ment and operation. Special Libraries, vol. 
48, no. 8, October, 1957, Pp. 373-77- 

Pings, Vern M. 

Observations on theories of bibliographic 
organization. American Documentation, vol. 
8, no. 4, October, 1957, pp. 292-5. 

Porrer, C. J. C., and BASSETT, Fred J. 

The use of indexes for searching chemical 
literature. Chemistry in Canada, vol. 9, no. $, 
May, 1957, PP. 39-44. 

Pounpstong, Sally 
What records do you keep on reference 
work? Library Journal, vol. 82, no. 19, 
1 November, 1957, pp. 2750-3. 

RANGANATHAN, S. R. 

Library science and the resilience of its 
aims. North-Western Polytechnic School of 
Librarianship Occasional Papers, no. 9, 
August, 1957, 8 pp. 

SCHWEGMANN, George A. 

The National Union Catalog in the next 
decade—some unsolved problems. Library 
Resources and Technical Services, vol. 1, no. 4, 
Fall, 1957, pp- 159-65. 

SHARP, Harold S. . 
Publicizing the company library. Library 
Journal, vol. 82, no. 18, 15 October, 1957, 
pp. 2490~2. 

TELL, Björn 
Biblioteksstatistikens användning (Practical 
uses of library statistics). Tidskrift -for 
Dokumentation, vol. 13, no. 4, 1957, pp. 
37-39, 48. 

Tyrxas, Jaroslav 
Die Fotografie als Hilfsmittel und Gegen- 
stand der Dokumentation. Dokumentation, 
vol. 4, no. $, October, 1957, pp. 115-9. 


Waruerr, I. A. 

Machines and systems for the modern 
library. Special Libraries, vol. 48, no. 8, 
October, 1957, PP- 357-63- 

Weep, Katherine K. : 
A tool for management evaluation of 
library services. Special Libraries, vol. 48, 
no. 8, October, 1957, pp. 378-82. 


Went, Isaac D. . 
Perspective: aspects of data-handling 
mechanization deserving research. [Wash- 
ington], American Chemical Society, 1957. 
8 pp. mimeographed. 

World postal congress grants concessions for 
books and other publications. Unesco 
Features, no. 259, 21 October, 1957, p. I. 


All the above items may be borrowed from Aslib Library, except those marked 
with an asterisk. Most of these are available for consultation in the Library, 
apart from a few for which locations in other libraries can be given by the 


Librarian. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 1958 


JANUARY 
TUESDAY 28th. Chemical Group visit. See paragraph below. 


` WEDNESDAY 29th. Economics Group meeting. Ministry of Agricul- 
ture Library, 6 p.m. 


FEBRUARY 
FRIDAY 7th. Scottish Branch conference. See paragraph below. 


MONDAY Ioth—TuEsDAY 11th. Course on the organization of Science 
and Technology. See paragraph below. 


WEDNESDAY 12th. Economics Group meeting. British Institute of 
Management, time to be announced. 


WEDNESDAY 19th. Economics Group meeting. Bank of London 
and South America, 5.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 26th. Economics Group meeting. British Aluminium 
Co., Intelligence Department, 5.45 p.m. 


MARCH 
WEDNESDAY jth. Conference on Scientific and Technical Transla- 
tion. See paragraph below. 


SEPTEMBER 
FRIDAY şth-MONDAY 8th. Annual Conference. Nottingham 
University. 


President honoured 

Members will be delighted at the inclusion of Mr. F. C. Francis, President of 
Aslib, as a C.B. in the New Year’s Honours List. The award is fitting recogni- 
tion of the many years of service which Mr. Francis has given not only to the 
British Museum but the entire library movement, international as well as 
national. 

Librarianship is, perhaps, not as stfongly represented in the List as one 
might wish, though it is good to see that Alderman Miss Mary Kingsmill Jones, 
who has done much for library services in Manchester, has been made a D.B.E., 
and Mr. J. C. W. Home, of the Department of Printed Books at the British 
Museum, has received the O.B.E. Mr. S. C. Roberts, who becomes a Knight 
Bachelor, is, as members know, a Past-President of the Library Association and 
also Chairman of the Government committee now considering Public Library 
Services in England and Wales. 

Two awards at the D.S.I.R. will give pleasure to Aslib members. Dr. H. W. 
Melville who recently succeeded Sir Ben Lockspeiser as Secretary of the 
Department becomes a K.C.B., and Mr. S. H. Smith of the finance and accounts 
department receives the O.B.E. 
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Conference on Scientific and Technical Translation 


This conference will be held on Wednesday sth March at The Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.z. It is intended to survey the 
position of scientific and technical translation from various aspects, bearing in 
mind that many organizations and individuals are occupied with this work at 
international, national, industrial, commercial, and personal levels and that 
there appears to be a great need for more interchange of information between 
them. 

The speakers will be Dr. A. L. Mackay, Lecturer in Physics, Birkbeck College, 
on the organization and availability of technical translation, Mr. Felix Liebesny, 
Senior Technical Information Officer, Patent Department, Mond Nickel Co. 
Ltd., on the economics of translation; and Mr. A. G. Readett, Head of Trans- 
lating Department, National Coal Board, on training and education. Dr. J. E. 
Holmstrom, Head of the Department of Natural Sciences, Unesco, and Mr. 
E. B. Uvarov have agreed to preside at the morning and afternoon sessions 
respectively. l 

It is hoped that a result of the conference may be the elimination of much 
wasteful duplication of effort and closer co-operation between all those con- 
cerned with translation and interpretation and with the training of staff for 
this work. 

The fee for the conference, including luncheon, is 30s. Application forms 
may be obtained from the Director, Aslib, 4 Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


Scottish Branch Conference 


The Annual General Meeting of the Branch will be held on Friday 7th 
February in the Scottish Central Library, Edinburgh. It will be followed by a 
one-day conference open to non-members which is scheduled to commence at 
10.30 a.m. The first speaker will be Miss Margaret Haferd, Librarian of the 
United States Information Service Library, on the function of the Service in 
the United Kingdom. She will be followed by Dr. Malloch, Chief Scientific 
Liaison Officer of the National Research Council of Canada whose subject is 
‘Scientific information in the modern world’. Speakers in the afternoon will 
be Miss Visser of the Netherlands and Miss Somme of Norway, who have 
experience respectively of special library and public library work in their own 
countries and are now on the staff of the Edinburgh Public Libraries. The last 
speaker will be Miss Enid de Silva who comes from Ceylon and Kenya and is 
working in Aberdeen. 

Tea will be served in the Scottish Central Library and there will be time 
afterwards for informal meetings and talk. 


Engineering Group—Electronics Section 


It has been suggested that, subject to the approval of the Council, an Elec- 
tronics Section of the Engineering Group be formed. The idea has already 
been discussed at an exploratory meeting and it was felt that the formation 
of such a Section would be more successful than that of a separate Electronics 
Group, since the subject is increasingly linked with all types of engineering. 

A meeting for all those interested in the proposed Section will be held at 
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2.30 p.m. on Wednesday sth February in Room 15a, Central Electricity 
Authority, Bankside House, Sumner Street, London, S.E.1. The formation of 
an Electronics Section will depend on the demand for it, and all interested 
members are asked to make every effort to attend this meeting or to write to 
Aslib stating their views. Those who intend to be present are asked to inform 
the Group Secretary, Mrs. J. D. Hooley, c/o Engineering, 35-36 Bedford Street, 
London, W.C.2, not later than 31st January. 


Chemical Group 


On Tuesday 28th January a party limited to seventeen junior members of 
library staffs will visit the Library of the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research 
Association, by courtesy of Mr. B. Fullman, Chief Information Officer. Other 
visits are being arranged and will be announced later. 


Course on the Organization of Science and Technology 


This course, of which a preliminary notice appeared in the November 1957 
issue, has now been arranged to take place on Monday and Tuesday roth and 
t1th February at the College of Preceptors, 2 Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.C.1. Mr. C. A. Ronan of the Secretariat, The Royal Society, will speak on 
the evolution and inter-relationships of the sciences and technologies; Mr. 
Ritchie Calder, c.s.E., on the nature and function of science, scientific and 
technical research and its impact on production and the life and welfare of the 
community; Mrs. M. E. Mackiewicz, Information Officer, Aslib, on the role 
' of organizations in science and technology; Mr. Leonard Hill, Chairman, 
Leonard Hill Limited, on publication methods and types of publication in 
science and technology; and Mr. B. C. Vickery, Librarian, Akers Research 
Laboratories, Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, on mental habits and 
literature-using habits of scientists and technologists. 

A notice of the course was distributed in December and those wishing to 
join who have not already applied should do so at once to Aslib, 4 Palace Gate, 
London, W.8. The fee for the course is 8 guineas, 


Aslib Year Book 1957-1958 

After delays caused mainly by the influenza epidemic among the printers’ 
staff, the second Asib Year Book appeared on 6th December and has been 
distributed to all those who had placed standing or advance orders. It contains 
names of the officers of Aslib and members of Council, a full alphabetical list 
of Aslib members and a classified list of corporate members. Also included are 
details of Aslib publications, a select reading list for special librarians and 
information officers, and an index to suppliers of library equipment and services. 
Aslib Year Book 1957-1958 is available from Aslib, 4 Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, price 10s. to members, 125. 6d. to non-members. 


Proceedings of the International Study Conference on Classification 
for Information Retrieval 


The Conference was held at Beatrice Webb House, Dorking, in May 1957, 
and was organized for the F.I.D. by Aslib, as British National member, with 
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the collaboration of the Classification Research Group and the University of 
London School of Librarianship and Archives. It brought together for the 
first time, in ideal surroundings for fruitful work, representatives of nearly all 
the main groups of workers on subject classification, and will almost certainly 
prove an important point in the history of the subject. There was surprisingly 
wide agreement on principles and on the direction of future work. 

The conference papers and proceedings will be an essential document to any 
student of classification, while the theme papers particularly will be an excellent 
introduction for the many people who are now realizing what a powerful tool 
modern. classification can be in reducing to order the mass of specialized 
literature. 

The Proceedings of the International Study Conference on Classification for Informa- 
tion Retrieval is published by Aslib, 4 Palace Gate, London, W.8, price 25s. to 
members, 30s. to non-members. Residents in the United States and Canada 
should order direct from Pergamon Press, 122 East 55th Street, New York 22, 
N.Y., price $4.50 to members of Aslib, $5.50 to non-members. 


Index Bibliographicus, 4th Edition 

Aslib has been responsible for the collection of entries for vol. 1 (science 
and technology) of the new edition of Index Bibliographicus which will appear 
in 1958. Entries have been sent in during the- past three years by almost all 
publishing countries, and in order to bring the material up to date it has been 
submitted to specialist members of Aslib and to other librarians. Aslib wishes 
to thank all those who have given valuable time to help with this revision. 


Mr. L. G. Kenrick 

Members will be sorry to learn of the death, on 5th December 1957, of 
Mr. L. G. Kenrick, who was a member of Council from 1954 to 1956 and 
served on the Conference and Meetings Committee during the past two years. 
We offer our sincere sympathy to Mrs. Kenrick. 


Commonwealth Reseatch Librarianship 

A Fellowship known as the Commonwealth Research Librarianship is again 
being offered at Lehigh University in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., and 
applications are invited from suitably qualified librarians in the United King- 
dom. Applicants must be between 25 and 35 years of age, hold a university 
degree and have either a library qualification or library experience. The 
Fellowship is available for one academic year, but may be renewed for a second 
year. It carries a stipend, to be paid monthly, at the rate of $4,000 a year, but 
the cost of travel to and from Bethlehem must be paid by the Fellowship 
holder. The successful candidate will be required to take up residence at 
Lehigh University during the first week of September 1958. Applications must 
reach the Director of Aslib, who will be glad to supply further information, by 
7th February 1958. 


University of Chicago Graduate Library School 


‘Iron Curtains and Scholarship: the exchange of knowledge in a divided 
world’ is the title of the twenty-third annual conference of the Library School 
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to be held from 7th to 9th July 1958. Subjects for consideration include the 
barriers to cultural exchange on both sides of the iron curtain, the volume and 
range of publishing on the other side, American library holdings of iron 
curtain publications, communist scientific literature, and the reciprocal effects 
of a freer exchange of knowledge. For further details wtite to Lester Asheim, 
Dean, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ulinois. 


FID. Review of Documentation 


The International Federation for Documentation has announced that the 
forwarding expenses for the Review of Documentation for 1958 are to be 2.50 Dutch 
guilders. This is an increase of 50 cents on the postal charges announced in the 

-leaflet distributed by Aslib last month and in the adyertisement in the December 
1957 issue of Aslib Proceedings. 


National Central Library and Regional Library Systems 


It is announced from the National Central Library that operation of the 
arrangement under which the Library would cease to handle requests from the 
Regional Library Systems for British books published after 1st January 1958 
will be postponed until 1st January 1959. 


Council of Library Resources 


The Council of Library Resources Inc. which was set up with money from 
the Ford Foundation to encourage research into library science has issued its 
first annual report for the period ending 30th June 1957. It contains an interest- 
ing discussion on the notes of library research broken down into headings: 
basic research, technological development, and methodological development 
and co-ordination of effort. Grants already awarded include $1400 to the 
American Library Association towards international standardization of cata- 
‘loguing, $100,000 to the Rutgers University for investigation of targets for 
research in library work, $49,500 to the Virginia State Library for a study of 
the deterioration of book stock, and $41,500 to the University of Virginia for 
a study of closed circuit of T.V. in a decentralized library situation. 





NEW MEMBERS 


Corporate 

Allam, Philip S. 

Atomic Power Constructions Ltd. . . ; ; ; ; i M. B. Guest 
Brighton Technical College . : š f : : : . Miss E. W. Garratt 
Britalian Steel Construction Co. . - ; ; ; , : L. J. Blumenthal 
Electric Construction Co. Ltd. . ; ; . ! : ; H. E. Laflin 
Ghana. Department of Agriculture 

Heythrop College Library . ; 5 . : i , : Rev. F. Courtney 
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Institute of Nuclear Physics . 
Israel Embassy 

John Crerar Library : 
King’s Lynn Technical College i - 
London & Scandinavian Metallurgical Co. Ltd. 
London University, Institute of Education 
M.W.M. (London) Limited 

Merz & McLellan ‘ 
National Research Development Corporation 
North-West Kent College of Technology 
Royal Dental Hospital of London 

Shamrock Fertilizers Ltd. 

Slough College of Further Education 

Twyford Mill Ltd. 


United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, Culcheth 


Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd. 
Wilkinson Sword Ltd. . 
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Mrs. P. Hosain 
Miss M. Oren 

H. H. Henkle 

R. C. Fox 

Dr. W. Sachs 

D. J. Foskett 

- R. W. Fry 

M. L. Coram 

S. F. Wilkinson 
L. E. Milton 

H. Pickard 

H. Van Den Bergh 
R. Edgar 

J. M. Graham 
M. O. Dobson 
W. Kearly 

R. S. Hanson 


Individual 


Aitken, Miss J. W., 
Bijur, G. 


McGinnis, Miss J. A. 
Smith, Professor W. E. 


Totman, Miss P. I. 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUSCRIPTS—books, theses, articles—typed 
with affectionate care. Research intelligently 
prepared. American and English only. Work 
called for and delivered within reasonable 
distance.- B. M. Collins, 77 Walm Lane, 
Willesden Green, London, N.W.z2. 


TRANSLATIONS, ‘Technical and Commer- 
cial, from German and French, promptly 
executed by experienced man (on Aslib 
register of specialist translators). H. B. 
Andrews, F.R.5.A., F.LL., 43 Wansunt Road, 
Bexley, Kent. Bexleyheath 3071. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC. 
All languages, by specialists with sound 
technicaland scientific qualifications. ]. Smuts, 
B.Sc. (Engin.), 140 Wightman Road, London, 
N.8. Tel. Fit. 0835. 


Situations vacant 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT not over 20 (female) 
required for small technical library in Raynes 
Park area. Previous experience not necessary 
but some typing ability essential. Five-day 
week. Staff canteen. Salary according to age 
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and qualifications. Reply to Central Re- 
diffusion Services Ltd., 187 Coombe Lane, 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey, or telephone 
Malden 6641. 


SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT, male or female, 
aged 23-28 for duties in a works technical 
library. Duties will include the perusal of 
technical journals and the dissemination of 
scientific information, as well as the answer- 
ing of inquiries and some routine library 
work. The applicant should possess a sound 
scientific background preferably up to tutor 
B.Sc. standard. Salary {500-£650 dependent 
on qualifications and experience. Housing 
available if from outside area. Apply Per- 
sonnel Manager, Edwards High Vacuum 
Limited, Manor Royal, Crawley, Sussex. 


For Sale 


Nouwvean Traité de Chimie Minérale by P. 
Pascal, Vol. 1, 1102 pp. Air, water, hydrogen, 
deuterium, tritium, helium and inert gases. 
Masson et Cie, Paris 1956, 8400 f. Bound new 
condition, unmarked, price 45s. Technical . 
Services Bureau, 17 Clifford Road, New 
Barnet. 
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SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF / 
INFORMATION WORK 


By V. BISKE, B.SC., LL.M., F.R.I.C., F,INST.PET. 
Lobitos Oilfields, Lid. 


Aslib Northern Branch Conference, Chester, 25th October 1957 


INFORMATION OFFICERS AS SERVANTS 
HETHER we admit it or not, we are all essentially selfish and like to 
know the answer to the question ‘Where do I stand? Hence it is pro- 
posed, as the first of the few topics selected for discussion in this paper, to 
deal with the position of the information officer himself.* 

Like the vast majority of gainfully occupied persons in this country, the 
information officer or librarian is usually a servant. This term may perhaps 
have a slightly old-fashioned ring, but the law of master and servant is a 
recognized branch of the law and it is perhaps useful to keep to a phraseology 
which is well known. It is important to remember that the general manager 
of a company is, like the office boy, a servant of that company. Their conditions 
of service will, of course, be different, but they are both servants. It is necessary 
to distinguish between a servant and what is known as an independent con- 
tractor. The distinction is important in many fields, among which is that of 
copyright, to be considered later. A servant is given orders by his master, who 
not only tells him what to do but can, in theory at least, exercise control over 
the way in which the job is done. ‘In theory at least,’ because under conditions 
of modern industry any such detailed control is more illusory than real. For 
example, many works today employ a whole-time medical officer. The works 
manager can obviously tell him when to start and finish work and govern his 
actions in matters of that type, but he is not in a position to say what treatment 
shall or shall not be given in any particular case. In cases such as these the 
difference between:a servant and independent contractor can sometimes be 
difficult to lay down. 

‘The vital point of distinction is that a servant is employed under contract 
of service, whilst the independent contractor is employed under contract for 
services. 

A quotation from a recent case illustrates this difference very clearly: ‘A 

* In this paper the ruling given in s. 1 (1) (a) of the Interpretation Act 1889, which states 


that ‘unless the contrary intention appears words importing the masculine gender shall include 
females’ will be adopted. 
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ship’s master, a chauffeur and a reporter on the staff of a newspaper are all 
employed under contract of service, but a ship’s pilot, a taxi-man and a news- 
paper contributor are employed under contract for services’.1 

It is often said that a master is responsible for the wrongful acts of his 
servant. This, of course, is a correct statement of the law, but it is not the 
whole story. It has long been recognized that if a servant commits a wrongful 
act he is personally responsible for the consequences of such torts and further- 
mote, if such results in the master having to pay compensation to a third party, 
then the master has the right to call upon the servant to reimburse him for any 
expense he has had to undergo. 

In the early development of our industrial society such personal responsi- 
bility of the servant, whilst existing in law, was seldom of practical significance, 
since the majority of servants would be people of little financial status, against 
whom judgment would be of little value. Today, however, the position is 
changing since there are quite highly paid individuals who have the legal status 
of servants, and who may be in a position to satisfy substantial claims against 
them. The right of the master to recover from his servant damages which a 
master has had to pay on account of the servant’s negligence, has recently been 
exhaustively considered in the course of the well-known case of Lister v. 
Romford Cold Storage Co.” and in the final decision it was laid down quite 
definitely that the master has this right. This decision, of the House of Lords, 
may well have far-reaching industrial effects. 

In the field of library and information work it is perhaps a little difficult to 
envisage situations in which the ruling in the Lister case would apply. If, 
however, we take the situation, which is by no means impossible, of a visitor 
to a library on whose head the librarian has unfortunately dropped a heavy 
book, causing him injury, then it would appear that the librarian’s employer 
would be liable for any resultant damage, and that he could in turn recover 
such damage from the actual employee responsible. It must, of course, be 
emphasized that the recovery of such sums would have to be by process of 
Jaw and could not be carried out by a deduction from the employee’s remunera- 
tion. 

Some readers may say “But I am sure my company would not do that’, but 
it must not be forgotten that the matter may not be one for the employer to 
decide. In the Lister case although, nominally, action against the servant was 
brought by his master, in effect it was on the insistence of an insurance company. 
Most employers have insurance policies to cover possibilities of this type, and 
such an insurance policy normally.contains a clause giving the insurance com- 
pany full right to fight any action in the employer’s name even though, as would 
appear to have been the circumstances in the Lister case, this was against an 
employer’s true wishes in the matter. It is safe to say that we have not heard 
the last of the Leszer decision. i 

' RESPONSIBILITY FOR INCORRECT INFORMATION 
On this question of negligence by a servant we must assume that the giving 
of incorrect information would come within this head. The writer is not 
aware of any cases on this point but, if it has been held that when a person 
hired as a lorry driver makes a mistake in driving that lorry, which mistake 
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causes financial loss to his master, he must then reimburse the master for that 
mistake, it does not seem that there is, in principle, any difference if a person 
hired for an intellectual activity makes a mistake and that he should not likewise 
be responsible. In any such case, it would have to be a definite mistake of fact, 
not a wrongful opinion or interpretation of facts. To take an obvious example. 
If an information officer or librarian were asked to find out whether a certain 
train ran on Sundays and stated that it did, whereas it could be shown that the 
current time-table clearly indicated that the train did not run, then it would 
seem, arising from the Liser case, that if the person acting on that information 
had to take a taxi as a result of being misinformed, he might have a case against 
the librarian concerned. 

Liability for carelessness is not confined to work done for an employer; a 
voluntary act can impose liability. In the words of a judgment given the best 
part of a century ago, but which is still good law, ‘if a person undertakes a 
voluntary act, he is liable if he performs it improperly, but not if he neglects 
to perform iť.’ 


SERVANT’S DUTY OF FIDELITY TO HIS MASTER AND TO OTHERS 

A servant must not act in a manner contrary to his master’s interests and he 
must, if there is a conflict between his own interests and those of his master, 
put his master’s interest first. He owes a duty of fidelity to his employer and 
whilst it may not be possible to say with certainty ‘exactly how far that rather 
vague duty of fidelity extends”* there is no doubt that it is a violation of this — 
duty for a servant to work, in his spare time, for a competitor of his master, 
although it was in a recent case made quite clear by the court that there was no 
intention to place any undue restriction on the right of an employee to make 
use of his leisure for profit.® 

Although the duty of a servant is primarily to his master, circumstances can 
atise when he may have a duty to others also. Apart from the fact that any act 
by a servant, as by anyone else, is subject to the general law, it is possible to 
think of some instances, in our own field, where liability in tort to a third 
party could arise. A communication might be made to the servant, in privileged 
circumstances, the repetition of which (quite apart from a breach of confidence) 
might make the servant open to an action. For instance, if a typist takes down 
a letter which contains a defamatory statement, the dictation of the letter to 
the typist could be slander by the dictator, but even if such dictation could be 
proven by the person defamed, no action would lie against the originator of 
the letter (unless the slander was in one of the special groups actionable per se) 
in the absence of proof of special damage, but if the typist were to make a 
carbon copy with which to regale his friends at lunch then this would amount 
to the publication of a libel for which he could be sued. 

Incidentally, the point is often asked concerning the legal position when a 
letter which could be defamatory is dictated. The answer would seem to be 
that at the moment of dictation no document is in existence, hence the defama- 
tion, if any, is slander. As the typist brings the document into existence he 
cannot publish it to himself, hence there is, at this stage, no libel. It is assumed 
that the recipient of the letter has a common interest with the sender, so that 
privilege can be claimed. If, however, the dictator, having received the letter 
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from the typist returns a copy to him for filing then it might be argued that 
this constituted libel and, in the absence of a common interest, actionable. 
Moteover, if the dictation was not face to face but by means of a dictating 
machine then, since the statement is recorded in a permanent form, it is probably 
libel and ‘actionable per se, even if publication were only to the typist. 

A servant is bound to obey the orders of his master provided that they are 
lawful and reasonable, inasmuch as they deal with the kind of work for which 
the servant is hired. The fact that an order is distasteful or even harsh in the 
sense that it may be personally inconvenient for the servant to follow it is, 
strictly speaking, no excuse for disobedience. There is an old case,® which, 
however, is still considered good law, where a domestic servant wished to 
have time off to visit her sick mother; such leave was refused and on the 
servant nevertheless absenting herself from her employment she was summarily 
dismissed and, in the ensuing action for wrongful dismissal, was held to have 
no remedy against her master for breach of contract. Nowadays, in view of 

. the generally better relationship that exists in industry, it is unlikely that such 
a case would recur. 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
The question of confidential information is one which although coming within 
the general field of relationship between master and servant can also be of 
particular significance to those concerned with information work. Among the 
duties of a servant is respect to his master’s confidence. This is a common law 
duty quite apart from any statutory obligations which may arise from the 
Official Secrets Act or the Atomic Energy Act. 

A person who owns a trade secret and who employs persons under contract, 
which can be express or implied, can restrain, by means of injunction, any 
employees from using such knowledge to the detriment of the employer.’ 

Whilst secret processes are not very much used today, since it is more useful 
to seek the protection of a patent, cases of this type may still arise. Moreover, 
outside the technical field, confidential information of a commercial character, 
such as lists of customers, may very often come to an employee’s knowledge. 

The obligation to respect the confidence of others is not limited to cases 
where the parties are in any formal contractual relationship. If a defendant is 
proved to have used confidential information obtained directly or indirectly 
from a plaintiff without the consent express or implied of the plaintiff, he will 
be guilty of an infringement of the plaintiff’s rights.® 

Where the circumstances of employment are such that an employee may 
thus have valuable confidential information, it is often sought by the employer 
to lessen the risk of possible loss by making it a term of the contract of employ- 
ment that the employee shall not, after leaving the employer’s service, take up 
for a specified time or within a specified area employment of a similar type. 
In other words his liberty of accepting employment after leaving his master’s 
setvice is restricted. Such a contract is primarily one which is in restraint of 
trade, and since as a general principle such contracts are against public policy, 
they have to be drawn up with the greatest care if they are to prove valid. The 
general principle on which the courts act in interpreting such restrictive clauses 
ate that any attempt to restrict a man from using to the full his knowledge and 
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experience will be resisted but that a restraint which is merely designed to 
protect a master from the unfair competition of a former servant will, if it is 
supported by consideration, be upheld. This means that restraint will usually 
only. apply to a servant who has been in a superior position where, by the 
confidential and special nature of his work, he has come into possession of 
such knowledge of the master’s business that it would be unfair for him to 
work in a similar business either within a limited radius or for a limited time. 
A general restraint, unlimited in time or area, will hardly ever be upheld. 

One can imagine cases where it would be difficult to decide whether a 
particular procedure, learnt by a servant, was a ‘secret’ or whether it was part 
of his general experience in that trade acquired in the master’s service. Hence 
a restrictive covenant, limited in nature to what is thought will be upheld by a 
court, is frequently inserted in a contract of service. 


PATENTS 

The question whether or not an invention made by an employee belongs to 
the master or to the employee himself will, unless it is specifically dealt with 
in the contract of employment, depend upon the work for which the servant 
has been hired. Obviously if, for example, he is taken on as a research scientist 
then it must have clearly been in the minds of the parties that he might discover 
improvements to processes ot similar patentable inventions, and as he is 
primarily hired for such work then there is no doubt that the patent will be 
the property of his employers. This would undoubtedly be the case even if 
the invention had been developed by the employee in his own spare time and 
possibly even with his own facilities, provided that the invention was primarily 
concerned with the scope of activity of his employer. On the other hand if the 
employee’s work was such that it would not normally be expected that he 
would have the opportunity of making any inventions, then it could probably 
be argued that any such invention was his own property. For instance, if a 
person were employed in a chemical works, say in the capacity of a costs 
clerk, and by a study of the process for the manufacture of a product was able 
to develop a patentable invention in this field, then it might be difficult for the 
employer to argue that this was the work for which a costs clerk was hired 
and hence that he, that is the employer, should have the benefit of the invention. 
Obviously there will be border-line cases and in the case of, say, a library 
worker, who perhaps for this purpose had better be described as an information 
scientist, the matter could be one of dispute although it is submitted that if 
the individual’s work was primarily scientific then the mere fact that he was 
not working in the laboratory would not prevent his employer from success- 
fully arguing that he (the employer) should have the benefit of any invention. 
Even if the employee should take out the patent in his own name and thus 
become the legal owner of the patent, the employer could put up a claim to the 
equitable ownership and he could, even after the employee had left his service, 
successfully insist that the employee should take all steps necessary (at, of 
course, the employer’s expense) in order to further the patent application and 
to transfer it to the employer.® 


COPYRIGHT 
This is probably the most important legal aspect of information work. Copy- 
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right, like patents, is a form of ownership of property. Copyright is the 
protection which is given to all written work as soon as it has been committed 
to paper; no registration or other formality is required. As soon as anything 
is written it is copyright and may not be reproduced without the permission 
of the owner of the copyright. Copyright in musical, film or similar works, 
sculpture, architecture, etc., is subject to somewhat different rules from those 
applicable to literary works ‘and will not be considered here. 

It will be noted that the expression just used was ‘owner of the copyright’, 
and not author. The latter is the owner of the copyright except, and this is a 
very important exception where employees are concerned, when the work has 
been produced by the author in the course of his employment, under a contract 
of service, in which case the employer is the copyright owner. Thus if, in the 
course of his duties, an engineer is instructed by his employer to write a book 
on the work he is doing (or on anything else for that matter), the copyright 
vests in his employer who will be the sole owner thereof. It is, however, not 
invariably the rule that the copyright in any literary work carried out by an 
author under contract of service is necessarily the complete property of his 
employer. If such work is done by an employee of a newspaper or periodical 
proprietor, and for publication in a newspaper or periodical, then the employer 
has the copyright only for publication in periodicals, etc., but any other copy- 
right (e.g. book rights, film rights) will remain with the owner. This is, of 
course, unless there is a contract of service in which the copyright position has 
been specifically mentioned, when it is open to the parties to make whatever 
arrangements they wish. 

Matter to be the subject of copyright must have a concrete form and be 
expressed in some permanent way. A mere suggestion cannot be protected by 
copyright. This has been very well expressed in a judgment given in a copy- 
right case some years ago in the following words—‘There is no copyright in 
an idea. A person may have a brilliant idea for a story, or for a picture, or for 
a play, and one which appears to him to be original; but if he communicates 
that idea to an author or an artist or a playwright, the production which is the 
result of the communication of the idea to the author or the artist or the play- 
wright is the copyright of the person who has clothed the idea in form whether 
by means of a picture, a play, or a book, and the owner of the idea has no 
rights in that product’.1° 

From the librarian’s and information officer’s point of view one of the main 
interests in copyright lies in the position with regard to copying, by photo- 
copy ot otherwise,* of published works. This is one of the aspects of copyright 
law which has been considerably amended by the Copyright Act, 1956. It is 
too soon since the passage of that Act for there to have been any decided cases 
on s. 7, which is the one of particular interest to us in this connection. The 
position under this section is that in the case of a periodical publication, the 
copyright of an article contained therein is not infringed by the making or 
supplying of a copy of the article, if such copy is supplied by a library of a 


* It must be remembered that from the legal aspect there is no difference whether copying 
is by photocopy or transcription by hand or typewriter; as, however, the tediousness of such 
transctiption would generally make it impracticable photocopying is, in effect, the method 
. which has caused problems to arise. 
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prescribed class and certain conditions are complied with. Certain rules as to 
what libraries are included within the prescribed class are laid down in the 
Act, and also in the regulations made thereunder. The main features of these 
requirements are that the libraries must not be established for profit, that the 
person to whom the copies are supplied will only use them for the purpose of 
reseatch or private study, that no one can get more than one copy of the same 
atticle, that no such copy covers more than one article in any one publication 
(although separate copies of separate articles from the same publication are - 
apparently permitted), and that people obtaining copies must pay the cost of 
their production to the library supplying them. 

The class of library which is empowered to supply copies under these pro- 
visions covers the deposit libraries (i.e. the British Museum and the other five 
libraries coming under this description), libraries of schools, universities and 
similar educational bodies, public libraries, any library operated by a Govern- 
ment department and libraries operated by organizations of a scientific, literary, 
religious, etc., nature. The ‘no profit’ rule applies of course in every case. 

These rules are fairly liberal and are a great improvement on the position 
prior to the passage of the 1956 Act since they place on a definite legal footing 
what had previously been tolerated and was to a large extent a matter of 
co-operation by certain publishers subscribing to the Fair Copying Declaration. 
As will be seen later, this Declaration is by no means superseded by s. 7 of the 
Copyright Act. It will be noted that under the proviso of this section no 
copies may be made by a library which is administered for profit. The very 
large number of industrial scientific libraries would undoubtedly come under 
the ban, since although the library is not run for profit, the library forms part 
of a commercial concern which, as a whole, is of a profit-making character. 
The fact that the profit from the operation of the library itself is indirect would 
not, it is submitted, take it outside the class of profit-making bodies.” 

Hence, if the library of an industrial organization happened to have in its 
possession a somewhat unusual periodical, not readily available elsewhere, and 
such library were asked, by anyone outside the organization, for a photocopy, 
they would, under the terms of the Act, be precluded from supplying such copy 
(unless of course the permission of the copyright owner were obtained). 
Presumably, however, this difficulty could be overcome by lending the periodi- 
_cal to an approved library, who could then make the photocopy for whoever 
needed it. 

The further question arises as to whether an industrial library would be 
entitled to make a photocopy for the use of a member of its own organization, 
Le. say an analyst who is an employee of the firm running the library. If 
we refer to s. 7 of the Copyright Act.then it would seem that the library 
has no right to make such a copy without being guilty of copyright infringe- 
ment. 

The Fair Copying Declaration is not of much help on this aspect since the 
scope of this declaration is likewise limited to non-profit-making organizations. 
The position thus seems to be that if an analyst employed in industry sees in a 
technical journal an article on analytical procedure which he wishes to have 
with him at the bench for ready reference, he cannot ask the library of his 
company to make a copy of this, but he may obtain a copy from, say, the 
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Science Library or the Chemical Society. He may only obtain one, of coutse, 
and if his colleague in the next room also wants a copy, he will have to make 
sepatate arrangements to get his own. Considering that most large firms today 
have photocopying equipment on their own premises, one really wonders to 
what extent this strictly legal procedure will be followed. The difficulty can, 
of course, technically, be overcome if the analyst concerned were personally 
to operate the photographic equipment and make his own copy. The Act only 
restricts the supplying of copies to others, it does not, in the writer’s view, 
restrict the making of copies for one’s private and personal use, which would 
appear to be a typical example of the ‘fair dealing’ referred to in s. 6. 

It might of course be argued that the making of one or more copies by the 
library of a private organization for distribution and use by the employees of 
the organization was a legitimate interpretation of the ‘fair dealing for purposes 
of research’ which is permitted by s. 6 but, until the matter has been decided 
by the courts, such an interpretation must be considered as doubtful. 

The terms of s. 7 of the Copyright Act and of the regulations made there- 
under are very similar to the Fair Copying Declaration sponsored by the 
Royal Society and which Declaration was obviously the basis for the present 
legal rules. It would at first sight appear that, these legal rules having been 
made, the Fair Copying Declaration has been superseded, but on comparing 
the two there appear to be one or two points of difference. An important 
distinction is that under the Act no copy may extend to more than one article 
contained in any one publication (which presumably must be taken to mean 
any one issue of a periodical). No such restriction is included in the Fair 
Copying Declaration, which however does limit too extensive a copying by 
curtailing the copying right to ‘a part of an issue’, which is very different from 
‘one article’. A journal may have numerous articles (for example, the letters in 
Nature) of which even two or three would only form a small part of the total 
contents of the issue. 

Moreover, the Fair Copying Declaration whilst stating that the supplying 
library must not make a profit from the sale of photocopies does not, unlike 
the Act, require that a charge be made. 

Under the Act the person (who may of course be a corporate person) requiring 
a photocopy from a periodical must state that it is so required ‘for purposes of 
research or private study’, whilst under the Fair Copying Declaration the 
permissible field is somewhat wider, being given as “for the purpose of private 
study, research, criticism or review’. It is doubtful if there is really much 
difference, since although the inclusion of ‘criticism or review’ in the Fair 
Copying Declaration conditions seems to imply that reasonable extracts from 
the published work could be quoted, such a practice is anyway permitted under 
the ‘fair dealing’ clause of the Act (s. 6). On the other hand, the omission of 
the words from s. 7 of the Copyright Act does not, however, prevent use of 
the photocopies for criticism or review since the application of s. 7 does not 
exclude the operation of s. 6. 

The various rules which have just been discussed apply to photocopies from 
periodicals (to which the Fair Copying Declaration is limited). If the work to 
be copied is other than an article in a periodical publication then such copy 
may not be made if the librarian who is to make such copy either knows, or 
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can by reasonable inquiry ascertain, the name and address of the person who 
may authorize the making of the copy. 

Somewhat less restrictive, although generally similar, conditions apply to 
copies made by a prescribed library for supply to another prescribed library 
when, in the case of either books or periodicals, the whole publication may be 
copied (although in the case of matter other than an article in a periodical the 
requirement is still maintained that such copying is only permissible in the 
absence of knowledge of or reasonable inquiry for the name and address of the 
person who can authorize copying). Moreover, the class of library is extended 
to include any library which makes its works available to the public free of 
charge, but with the restriction that profit-making libraries may only supply, 
and not receive, such copies. It is not too clear what types of libraries are 
envisaged that would thus come within the Second Schedule of the Regulations 
and be excluded from the First Schedule but there may be libraries which are 
profit-making in the sense that they are operated as part of a commercial 
concern but which nevertheless admit the public or, more probably, make their 
holdings available by way of inter-library loans. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR LOANS 

The work of a library or information section would be severely restricted 
unless books and other publications could be borrowed. This raises the 
question as to who is responsible if a borrowed article is lost or damaged 
whilst in the possession of a borrower. From the legal point of view borrowing 
is a bailment and the rules about the respective responsibilities of bailor and 
bailee are among the oldest of legal principles and this particular topic is one 
which features prominently i in Roman law. 

The practical point is who is to blame, or at least who is legally responsible, 
for a borrowed publication which is lost. This will depend whether or not 
any conditions are attached to the loan. If, as is frequently the case, the lending 
organization makes it a condition of the loan that the borrower shall be 
responsible, then in effect the borrower is in the position of an insurer and if, 
_irrespective of cause or blameworthiness, the publication is lost or damaged the 
borrower must make the loss good. If, however, as sometimes happens, no 
particular conditions are attached then all that is expected of the borrower is 
that he shall exercise a reasonable standard of care, that is to say he would be 
expected to treat the borrowed article in the same way as a reasonable man, that 
beloved fiction of the law, would treat an object of similar value belonging to 
himself. If, for instance, a book of no great rarity and average value were 
borrowed and then stolen from the borrower’s house or locked car then it 
appears unlikely that the borrower could be held responsible, nor if he were 
returning such publication to the library by ordinary post. If, however, the 
publication was one which would be very difficult or impossible to replace then 
obviously a higher standard of care would be called for and unless such standard 
of care had been exercised the borrower would have to make good the loss or 
otherwise recompense the lender. 


WHERE TO LOOK UP THE LAW 
There is a saying, attributed* to George III, that ‘lawyers do not know much 
* According to Prof. G. L. Williams. 
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more law than other people but they know better where to find it’. Like most 
aphorisms of this type there is a considerable degree of exaggeration but with 
more than a grain of truth in it. Perhaps more than in any other field of learning - 
lawyers would be lost without extensive library and bibliographical facilities, 
and it is not a very great exaggeration to say that the work of many lawyers 
is in fact information work in a specialized field. 

Some of the leading law libraries, such as those of the Inns of Court, are 
private and do not normally allow outsiders to make use of them; many 
universities also have extensive law libraries. However, for the non-lawyer, 
the legal sections of any good public reference library are probably adequate. 

In this country we have two primary sources of law, statute law and common 
law. The first is the law which is laid down by Parliament and this is expressed 
in Acts of Parliament. Such Acts are published and are obtainable from 
H.M.S.O. 

Acts of Parliament can be divided into two classes, Public Acts and Private 
Acts. Public Acts, that is those which normally affect the country as a whole, 
are at intervals gathered together in a series of volumes entitled Statutes revised, 
and when printed in this form the Acts incorporate any amendments, up to the 
date of publication, which may have been made by subsequent Parliamentary 
legislation. The latest (third) edition of the Statutes revised (32 vols.) contains 
all Public Acts up to the end of 1948. Since then an annual volume appears 
which contains all the the Public General Acts (also the Church Assembly 
Measures) published during the year and which includes a comprehensive 
index and a table showing the effect of the year’s legislation on previous legis- 
lation. There is no consolidation of Private Acts, but they are published in 
annual volumes which are entitled Local and personal Acts, there is also a con- 
solidated index to these Acts covering 1801 to 1947, with subsequent annual 
indexes. ; 

Private Acts may be distinguished from Public Acts by the method of 
citation, inasmuch as the chapter number is given in roman numerals, whereas 
for Public Acts the chapter number is given in arabic numerals. If such number 
is in italic arabic numerals then the statute is a Personal Act which together 
with Local Acts forms the class of Private Acts. Further information and 
discussion on the differences between. various classes of Acts will be found in a 
special pamphlet published on the subject by H.M.5.0.13 

In addition to the S7atutes revised, and the subsequent annual volumes, there 
ate also three further annual volumes dealing with statutes which should be | 
noted; these are Chronological table of Statutes, Index to the Statutes in force and 
Annotations to Acts. All these are published by H.M.S.O. and whilst the scope 
is reasonably adequately indicated by the title a brief description of the ground 
covered can be found in the H.M.S.O. publication Oficial indexes, lists, guides, 
catalogues, and also in H.M.S.O. sectional list No. 57 entitled Government legal 
publications. 

An Act of Parliament must be regarded as a wide primary source of legis- 
lation, but it is not possible for Parliament to cover by such direct legislation 
all of the multitudinous directions which the complex modern state has to give 
to its citizens. Such directions cover every aspect of life and have even been 
extended to official instructions on how and how not in certain circumstances 
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to blow one’s nose. This item of legislation will be found in the Factories 
(Luminising) Special Regulations (S.R. and O. 1947, No. 865), Regulation 31 
of which includes the direction that ‘no such person shall, in the course of such 
employment, make use of any pocket handkerchief other than a paper handker- 
chief’. Such subordinate legislation is contained in what are today known as 
Statutory Instruments and which, prior to 1948, were known as Statutory 
Rules and Orders. The annual output of such documents is in the region of 
1,000 to 2,000. All the Instruments up to the end of 1948 have been collected 
in one set of twenty-five volumes, and since that date annual collected volumes 
are issued. Similarly to the index to the statutes there is a companion publica- 
tion (issued every other year) entitled Guide to Government orders in which the 
subject headings are the same as those used in the Index to Statutes which I 
. have just mentioned. But subject headings can change, for example Oil in 
Navigable Waters used to be a separate heading but is now incorporated in 
Merchant Shipping. A further difficulty that can arise is that certain legislation 
such as Suspension Orders made by a Secretary of State under powers delegated 
to him are not published by H.M.S.O. and have to be obtained (when one 
becomes aware of their existence) from the Government Department concerned. 

There is a rather important snag in dealing with Statutory Instruments, and 
that is that those which are issued under emergency powers are not included 
in this guide but are, indirectly covered by a list of those Defence Regulations 
which are still in force; Statutory Instruments issued under such powers are, 
however, included and indexed in the annual volumes. 

Tracing a particular regulation made under these emergency powers is not 
an easy matter and in fact this field is so complex that it has been known for a 
Government department to issue an Order and then have to issue another 
Order because the first Order was issued under powers which either no longer 
existed or were inapplicable. 

There is also published an annual table (which is cumulative) entitled S.J. 
effects showing the effect of Acts and Instruments published after ist January 
1949 on the collected edition of Instruments and also a numerical list of 
S.R.O.s and S.I.s which indicates those which were still current at 31st December 
1952 and for which annual supplements are issued. 

Useful guidance as to the scope and interpretation of various specialized 
legislation is given by guides published by H.M.S.O. such as, for instance, those 
to the Explosives Acts and the Factories Acts. 

The second primary source of law which has just been mentioned is the 
common law. This expression can be briefly defined as covering that part of 
English law which is not laid down by Acts of Parliament, and which consists 
of ancient principles which have been law from olden times, as well as the 
extensions of these principles made since then by judges when deciding cases 
brought before them. It is this system of judge-made law, whereby a decision 
of a superior court (in similar circumstances) is binding on courts of equal 
ot inferior status for the future, which is a characteristic of English law and 
which is responsible for an enormous bulk of legal literature in the form of 
law reports. Law reports will be only briefly mentioned, since they are not 
easy ground for a layman and are essentially lawyer’s literature. 

At present there are two principal series of law reports, the Weekly Law 
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Reports (later reissued as the Law Reports) which are published by the Incor- 
porated Council of Law Reporting and the All England Reports, which are 
published by Butterworths. These two series largely overlap, and whilst they 
cover the majority of cases which are believed to be of permanent or semi- 
permanent interest, cases on specialized topics may also be found in other 
series of reports which deal with limited fields such as rating and taxation, 
shipping, patents, restrictive practices, town and country planning and property 
law, etc. Mention may also be made of the Law Report published daily in The 
Times newspaper during term and which, being prepared by barristers, may be 
cited in court. 

So much for what we may call primary sources of legal information. Turning 
. now to the secondary and more readily convenient publications there is a vast 
number of law books ranging from the very elementary pamphlet for the 
layman to voluminous treatises for experts. 

There is one particular word of warning which is especially important to 
the layman who wishes to consult a law book, and that is, make quite sure it 
is up to date and even then you will have to verify whether, since the date of 
publication, there has been any change in the law on the particular point you 
are checking. It is important to remember that in this respect law differs from 
the physical sciences. If you were to consult a twenty-year-old book on 
chemistry, what information you would find there would almost certainly be 
still correct, although in certain fields it might now. be very incomplete; in 
others, where advances have been less rapid, it might be quite a reliable guide. 
In the field of law a book of that age could very likelylead you seriously astray. 
There has, in recent years, been a spate of legislation and also important decided 
cases, and the job of keeping up to date with the law is probably more difficult 
than keeping up to date with scientific advances. This is, of course, recognized 
by the legal profession, and it is now customary for many of the more important 
law books to issue, in between the appearance of new editions, supplements to 
keep the work up to date. There are also more general publications which 
summarize recent changes and probably the best of these is a monthly publica- 
tion entitled Current law, which has a very complete coverage indeed, and which 
is extremely well indexed and divided into sections. The monthly parts of 
this publication are each year consolidated into a year book which is a complete 
source of all changes and developments in law for the year concerned. 

If you want to find out what books deal with a particular branch of law a 
most useful guide entitled Where to look for your law is published by Sweet & 
Maxwell, the latest edition is the twelfth (1957); this also‘includes a list of 
law reports and periodicals; the latter, as in other branches of specialized 
knowledge, form an important part of the literature of the subject. 


‘REFERENCES 
1. per Denning, L.J. in Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison Lid. v. Macdonald and Evans. [1952] 
1 T.L.R. ror at 111. (This is an interesting case dealing with questions of copyright, 
master and servant, and alleged disclosure of confidential information.) 
2. Lister v. Romford Ice and Cold Storage Co. Ltd. [1957] 2 W.L.R. 158. 
3. pet Willes, J.in Skelton v. London €r North Western Railway (1867) L.R. 2 C.P. 631 at 636. 
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4. pet Lord Greene, M.R. in Hivac Lid. v. Park Royal Scientific Instruments Lid. (1946) 
62 T.L.R. 231 at 233. 

5. Hivac case, supra, cf. Byrne w. Statist Co. [1914] 1 K.B. 622. (Copyright of translation 
made in employees free time.) 

6. Turner v. Mason (1845) 14. M. & W. 112. 

7. Morison v. Moat (1852) 21 L.J. (C) 248; Amber Size and Chemical Co. v. Menzel [1913] 
2 Ch, 239. 

8. Saltman Engineering Co. Ferotel and Monarch Engineering Co. (Mitcham) v. Campbell Engineering 
Co, (1948) 65 R.P.C, 203. (There is a common law right of property in information, 
which is distinct from copyright, cf. Exchange Telegraph Co. V. RO [1896] 1 Q.B. 147.) 

9. British Celanese v. Moncrieff [1948] Ch. 564. 

ro. pet Farwell, J. in Donoghue v. Allied Newspapers [1937] 3 A.E.R. 503. 

11. Copyright (Libraries) Regulations, 1957. S.L No. 868. 

12. Stanger v. Hendon Borough Council (1948) 64 T.L.R. 164. 

13. Acts of Parliament; Some distinctions in their nature and numbering (Howse of Commons 
library document No. 1) H.M.S.O. 1955. 

N.B.—For the benefit of readers unfamiliar with the citation of legal references it may be 
explained that where the date is an essential part of the reference it is placed within brackets 
[ ] whilst when it is added for interest only, i.e. when the volume number or other informa- 
tion is sufficient to trace the reference the date is placed within parentheses ( ). 


DISCUSSION 
The Chairman (Mr. R. BRIGHTMAN) in opening the discussion said that the paper covered a 
very wide field and that it would only be possible, in the time left, to deal with the simple 
and practical aspects of the subject. He suggested that further discussion might take place at 
the lunch table. 

Mr. F. Newsy (Hardman & Holden Ltd.) asked about negligence in patent searching. 
Suppose an employee overlooks an existing patent when applying for a patent on behalf of 
his company, and as a result his company loses money. Is the employee responsible? 

MR. V. Bisks said that professional negligence can be actionable if it is a clear-cut case. 

Mr. E. H. Mason (County Librarian, Cheshire) said he found some of Mr. Biske’s remarks 
quite alarming. He asked how it is possible to isolate an information officer’s responsibility 
when he is really only part of a chain. Bradshaw s Raihvay Guide is covered by clauses printed 
in each copy. An article in the Library Association Record discussed a query on the length of 
the Amazon. A number of books were consulted and each gave a different answer. What 
© should the librarian do? Should he hand the books to the inquirer and say ‘Use these’? 

Mr. BIskeE said that a librarian was only responsible if obviously negligent, e.g. if he used 
an out-of-date source, but not if he was the victim of a misprint. If he made a wild guess at 
the length of the Amazon then he could be responsible. 

Mr. J. G. McPeaxs (City Librarian, Chester) said he would like to extend Mr. Mason’s 
query by asking if an information officer is responsible for erroneous information given by 
his staff. 

Mr, Biske replied that a master could be responsible for incorrect information given by his 
servant; for instance, a pharmacist is responsible if an error is made by an unskilled assistant 
dealing with dangerous drugs. 

Mr. D. Mason (Imperial Chemical Industries) asked the amount of damages which would 
be claimed by a copyright owner from a librarian who made a photocopy of an article in a 
journal. 

Mr. BIskeE explained that technically the owner can sue but it is doubtful if he would 
because, in effect, he had only lost the price of a journal—perhaps 7s. 6d. 

Mr. J. E. Borron-ALLen (Automatic Telephone & Electric Co. Ltd.) suggested that 
industrial libraries were non-profit-making. 

Mr, Biskz made it clear that in his opinion an industrial library is profit-making within the 
meaning of the Act. 

Mr. J. L. IRELAND (Peter Spence & Sons Ltd.) asked if there is any time limit mentioned 
in the Copyright Act, during which copies cannot be made without permission. 

Mr. Biske said that in general the time limit is fifty years. 
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A NEW METHOD 
FOR DUPLICATING CATALOGUE CARDS 


By F. LIEBESNY, B.SC., A.L.A. 


Patent Department, The Mond Nickel Company Limited 


N the field of technical information and documentation the problem of 

compiling an abstract bulletin and then providing catalogue cards of the 
abstracts for. a card index has hitherto implied the necessity of completely 
retyping the information given in the abstract bulletin on to stencils for subse- 
quent duplication by the usual processes. It can be seen that this old method, 
which was unavoidable in the case of abstract bulletins with formats different 
from that of the catalogue cards, was unnecessarily cumbersome and time- 
consuming because of the second typing stage. The new process obviates this 
retyping stage and thereby ensures a consequent saving in time and expenditure 
as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Old method New method 
per year per year Saving 
Retyping, checking, 
etc. us 5o days 25 days (editing) 25 days 
Duplicating _.» | 1/2 eam BANDA sheets 


and copy paper £5 145. £5 148. 
50 hours 50 hours 


5 in. X 3 in. approx. | Gestetner ‘B’ Board 
£8 approx. £7. £1 
Cleaning fluid and 
adhesive 7s. minus 7s. 


Cutting-up - 25 hours 3% days 


r 


Total annual saving £6 75. 
21% days 





It has hitherto been the practice in this information department to publish an 
average of twenty-five abstracts of patents per week in a bulletin of quarto 
format (10 in. X 8 in.). The abstracts were then retyped on to a Banda stencil 
for duplication on 5 in. X 3 in. cards. By slightly rearranging the format of the 
abstract bulletin, i.e. by giving non-essential references in a 3 in. margin, it has 
become possible to display the abstract in a column 5 in. wide. After the stencil 
has been used for the first time for duplicating the abstract bulletin, it is cleaned 
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with a special cleaning fluid (supplied by the manufacturers of the stencils) and 
cut up into pieces 3 in. deep. Thus a short abstract may have a large blank 
space at the head of the card while a large abstract will be subdivided on to 
two or more pieces, i.e. cards. The cut-up pieces are then reassembled by means of 
a special glue and passed again through the duplicator. Cards are run off on 
special thick board which is supplied in strips 13 in. long, 5 in. wide. After 
duplication the strips are cut into 5 in. X 3 in. cards on a guillotine. Table I 
compares the steps used in the old and new methods and shows the saving on 
an annual turnover of approximately 1,250 abstracts or 10,000 catalogue cards 
(eight cards per abstract*). . 

Although the saving shown is not outstanding (0.2d. per catalogue card or 
1.6d. per abstract) the time saved amounts to almost half a day per week. 


OLD AND NEW METHODS OF LAYOUT IN THE 
ABSTRACT BULLETIN 


Old Method 


Pat. No. 27. U.S. Patent No. 2,780,543 
HIGH RESISTIVITY ALLOY 


Appln. 17.5.55. Patented 5.2.57. 
Patentees: J. F. Schneider & C. S. Sivil. 
Assigned to: Baker & Co. Inc. 


The resistance alloy consists of Pd 20-62 (pref. 30-50), Fe 4-18 (7—12), Au 
28-70 per cent and has a resistivity of 450-1,2000 mil ft. Aging at 300-600°C 
is also claimed. 


New Method 


Pat. No. 27. U.S. Patent No. 2,780,543 
HIGH RESISTIVITY ALLOY 


Appin. 17.5.55. Patented 5.2.57. 
Patentees: J. F. Schneider & C. S. Sivil 
Assigned to: Baker & Co. Inc. ) 


The resistance alloy consists of Pd 20~62 (pref. 30-50), 
Fe 4-18 (7-12), Au 28-70 per cent and has a resistivity of 
450-1,2000, mil ft. Aging at 300-Goo® C is also claimed. 


_ ™ The eight cards per abstract are made up as follows: 


(a) number card, e.g, British Patent 630,070; 
(4) name cards for Patentee and/or Inventor, e.g. J. Smith & Son, Inventor G. Brown; 
(© subject cards. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


MADAM, 


In Prof. Bernal’s article in the December (1957) issue of the Journal of Docu- 
mentation, on “The supply of information to the scientist: Some problems of 
the present day’, there are several statements which I do not feel should ` 
go unchallenged. I therefore trust you will allow me some space for 
comments. 

On p. 197 he writes: “what we are concerned with is not the wants of the 
scientist for scientific information but with his seeds for it, and these are vastly 
different questions. ... those concerned with information services, unless they 
have acquired it by close contact with the scientists they are working with— 
and this is not generally the case—do not know and cannot know what kinds 
of scientific information are needed and in what form’. Since the large majority 
of information officers, who provide the information services of which he is 
writing, are in fact science graduates, and many of them have at one time been 
research scientists and look upon information work as a type of research, 
Prof. Bernal’s statement can mean only that he is unacquainted with any of 
the many good information services which now exist. The primary duty 
of the information officer—or, as better titled, information scientist—is to 
remain a scientist first and foremost and bear constantly in mind the research 
outlook. 

On p. 199 he writes: ‘Now it may seem a counsel of perfection to demand 
of an information service that it provides its users with things they do not 
even know they want’. This provision is very often a most important part of 
an information scientist’s job; he reads far more than the research worker can 
hope to do, and in a much wider range of subjects. He is often in a position 
to spot just that piece of unexpected relevant information which, from his 
knowledge of the researcher’s work, he can see will be of importance. Again, 
even when supplying information in response to a specific inquiry, the informa- 
tion scientist may also be able to supply details of further work which may 
enhance or (alas, too often) invalidate the otherwise apparently sound data 
which were asked for. I could give several such cases from my personal 
experience. 

On the same page he writes: ‘the ability to find the required information 
must be that of eliminating information which is irrelevant, duplicate, obsolete, 
inadequate, and unreliable. ... It might be well... that searches should be 
limited to a year, two, or five years, according to the subject, . . .” (assuming 
that earlier information will be in books, etc.). Again, it is of course the 
information scientist’s job to discriminate wisely in the presentation of infor- 
mation, to be so trustworthy a substitute for the researcher in the literary side 
of research that he can function in an advisory capacity, presenting adequately 
what is relevant, and saving the researcher’s time by eliminating the irrelevant, 
the obsolete, etc. On the other hand, experience shows that books and other 
reviews, written by scientists who often have no training in information work, 
are rarely complete even in regard to valuable past literature. We know now — 
how the work of a Mendel, a Gibbs, a Tswett, can lie disregarded for years; 
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how many others are there still to be rediscovered? Information services 
must be capable of discovering them. 

On p. 203 he writes: ‘It is evident that, at any rate for search and by implica- 
tion for storage [of information records] also, the central question is one of 
classification but it is not at all clear that the classification which gives the 
most tapid retrospective search has necessarily any other values. In fact it 
- should be designed, one imagines, in each field strictly in relation to the opera- 
tion of suitable search machinery’. Prof. Bernal has, Iam glad to see, appreciated 
that machine searching must be inadequate without a suitable basis in classi- 
fication, but to realize the new possibilities which recent developments in 
classification promise he should read the recently published proceedings of the 
international conference at Dorking.* In particular it is essential to see that 
the classificatory principles are essential to adequate storage and retrieval, and 
that they should not be chosen or distorted to match some available machine 
(designed, in most cases, for other purposes or to make searches of material to 
which no classificatory structure has been given); on the contrary, machines 
should be designed to concord with and develop the classificatory principles 
which are needed. 

On p. 204 he suggests that volunteer groups of ‘knowledgeable people could 
be found . . ? and ‘they might do the work of machines .. . probably very 
much more efficiently and quickly’. Whilst not disagreeing that certain persons 
may happen to know the answer to a particular question and can hence give 
it more quickly than a machine searching a mass of records, the problem would 
appear to be the highly complex one of locating that individual each time. It 
is part of the function of an information scientist to include in his knowledge 
of information sources as many such individuals as he can. ‘Such individuals 
may often be another information scientist working in the field in question. 
Prof. Bernal should at least consider using available information services to 
better advantage before suggesting new methods. 

Finally, on p. 208, he writes: “The number of reports, reviews, abstracts 
systems, and so forth, are already far greater than anyone can read in his own 
field....A grading of reading—for detailed requirements, for overall require- 
ments, for general culture—should not be impossible and the services of 
information officers should see the right grade goes to the right person at the 
right time’. Surely Prof. Bernal is aware that it has ahvays been the essential 
task of the information scientist to present the right information to the right 
person at the right time. 

I therefore seriously suggest to Prof. Bernal that before he goes to the 
Washington Conference he should visit and study some of the larger informa- 
tion departments in industry, research associations, etc., in this country, and 
see for himself what is being done. He may be surprised! 


Yours faithfully, 
‘Torran’, J. FARRADANE. 
Crofton Road, 
Orpington, 
Kent. 21st January 1958. 


*Proceedings of the International Study Conference on Classification for Information Retrieval, 
London, Aslib, 1957. pp. iti, 151, 25s. (Non-members 30s.) 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECENT 
LITERATURE 


Books and Pamphlets 


ASSOCIATION FRANGAISE DE NORMALISATION 
Documentation: catalogue alphabétique 
de matiéres. Paris, AFNOR, 1957. 14 pp. 
(NF Z 44-070.) 


BELEVITCH, Vitold 
Langage des machines et langage humain. 
Bruxelles, Office de Publicité; Paris, 
Hermann, 1956. 121 pp. tables. diagrs. 
600 jr. 


*BEeRLIN. Deutsche Staatsbibliothek 
Zeitschriftenbestandsverzeichnis Technik, 
Stand vom 1. 1. 1956. Berlin, Akademie- 
verlag, 1957- [8], 236 pp. (Technisches 
Lentralblati-~Sondetheft.) 


*CONFERENCE terminology: a’ manual for 
conference-members and interpreters in 
English, Russian, French, Italian, Spanish, 
German. Amsterdam, Elsevier; [London, 
Cleaver-Hulme], 1957. xv, 147 pp. (Glos- 
satia interpretum; ed. Jean Herbert.) 
r2s. Gd. 


CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. 

Case studies in records retention and con- 
trol; prepared by Jewel Moberley, 
Elizabeth D. Holbrook, William L. Rofes 
and Herbert F. Klingman. New York, the 
Foundation, 1957. xi, 455 pp. illus. 
facsims. tables. diagrs. (Series VII, no. 1.) 
$7.50. [Spine title: Records retention and 
control.] 


FARNBOROUGH. Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment 
The R.A.E. Library: its services and how 


to use them. Farnborough, Hants., R.A.E., 
1957. 24 pp. illus. plan. 


*Forp, P., and Forp, G. 
A breviate of parliamentary papers, 1900- 
1916: the foundation of the welfare state. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1957. xlix, 470 pp. 
(Parliamentary papers series.) 925. 6d. 


FRANKLIN Institute, Philadelphia 
Automatic coding; proceedings of the 
symposium held January 24-25, 1957, at 
the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 
Lancaster, Pa., Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, 1957. vii, 118 pp. illus. tables. 
diagrs. (Monograph 3.) $3. 


Fraser, M. Doreen E. 
Vancouver .Medical Association library 
survey, July-September,. 1956. Van- 
couver, B.C., the Association, 1996. 
Pagination various. mimeographed. $2. 


*FRYKHOLM, Lars 
Förteckning över löpande utlandske räts- 
vetenskapliga seriepublikationer i svenska 
bibliotek. Stockholm, [Riksdagsbiblio- 
teket], 1957. 27 pp. mimeographed. 


Fucus, Hermann 
Kurzgefasste Verwaltungslehre für Insti- 
tuts-bibliotheken, mit einem Anhang: 
Regeln fiir die alphabetische Katalogisier- 
ung. Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1957. viii, - 
132 pp. DM 14. 


*GripLey, W. F., comp. 
Prefixes and suffixes of scientific nomen- 
clatute. 3rd ed. Austin, Texas, Hemp- 
ae 1956. 133 pp. mimeographed. 
4-75- 


*GREAT BRITAIN. Department of Scientific 
ae Industrial Research. Lending Library 
nit 
Titles of current periodicals from the 
USSR and “cover-to-cover” translations. 
London, the Unit, 1957. iti, 26 pp. 
mimeographed. 


*HAMBURG. Staats- und Universitats-Biblio- 
thek. Zentralkatalog 
Führer durch die Hamburger Bibliotheken. 
2 Aufl, Hamburg, die Bibliothek, 1957. 


103 pp. 


Hopeson, Dick, avd BuLLEN, H. Jay 
How to use a tape recorder in your busi- 
ness . .. in your home. New York, 
Hastings House; Toronto, Saunders, 1957. 
xiii, 216 pp. illus. plates. diagrs. (Com- 
munication arts books.) $4.95. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE UNION List OF 
SERIALS 
A permanent program for the Union list of 
serials. Washington, Library of Congress 
for the Committee, 1957. vi, 30 pp. gr. 


*Lewis, H. K., & Co. Ltd. Medical, Scientific 
and Technical Lending Library. 
Catalogue. New ed. rev. to December 31, 
1956. London, H. K. Lewis, 1957. xii, 
1178 pp. 42s. (25s. to subscribers). 


*ParrisH, William, comp. : 
World directory of crystallographers. 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y., Philips Lab- 
oratories, 1957. xvi, 79 pp. tables. (Philips 
Laboratories contribution no. 115.) $2. 


*REPERTOIRE des éditeurs et liste des collec- 
tions. Paris, Cercle de la Librairie, 1956. 
218 pp. 1,200 ff. 


RIECHERT, Johannes 
Gut ordnen—schneller finden. 4, erwei- 
terte Aufl. Freiberg, Bergakademie, 1956. 
iv, 71-153 pp. diagrs. (Ökonomie des 
Studierens, I.) DM 2. 


Rosg, T. G. 
Business charts: a clear explanation of the 
various types of charts used in business, 
and of the principles governing the correct 
presentation of facts by graphical methods; 


RECENT LITERATURE 


with a foreword by Sir Graham Cunning- 
ham. 5th ed. London, Pitman, 1957. xii, 
132 pp. illus. plates. tables. diagrs. ats. 


*Russta. Vsesoiuznaia Knizhnaia Palata 
Letopis periodicheskikh izdanii SSSR: 
organ gosudarstvennoi bibliografi SSSR; 
trudi, uchenye, zapiski, sborniki i drugie 
prodolzhaiushchiesia izdania, 1955. Mos- 
kva, Izdatelstvo Vsesoiuznoi Knizhnoi 
Falata, 1956. 100 pp. [ss.] 


*SERVOTTE, J. V. 
Dictionnaire commercial et financier: 
francais—néerlandais —anglais——allemand. 
Turnhout, Editions Brepols, 


889 pp. 3,450 jr. 


SHERA, J. H., and others, eds. 

Information systems in documentation; 
eds. J. H. Shera, A. Kent and J. W. Perry; 
based on the symposium on systems for 
information retrieval held at Western 
Reserve Univezsity, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
April, 1957. New York, London, Inter- 
science, 1957. xix, 639 pp. illus. tables. 
diagrs. (Advances in documentation and 
library science, II.) $12; 92s, 


*STIFTERVERBAND FUR DIE DeurscHE Wis- 

SENSCHAFT 
Vademecum deutscher Forschungsstatten: 
Zusammenstellung der Forschungstellen 
der Universitäten und Hochschulen, des 
Bundes, der Lander und Gemeinden, der 
gewerblichen Wirtschaft und freien Berufe 
sowie der wissenschaftlichen und wissen- 
schaftsférdernden Einrichtungen in der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland einschliess- 
lich West-Berlin. 2 Aufl. Bonn, der 
Verband, 1957. 553 pp. [sos.] 


*SWEDEN. Tekniska Högskolans 

Bibliotek 
List-tech: list of foreign periodicals and 
serials in the field of technology, architec- 
ture, pharmacy and industrial economy, as 
well as mathematics, physics, and chemis- 
try, available in Swedish libraries, 1957. 
Stockholm, the Library, 1957. 107 pp. 


UNITED Srares.. Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice 
Abstracts of recent published material on 
soil and water conservation. [Washington], 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1957. 
76 pp. (ARS—q1-17.) gr. 


*UNiTED Staves. Air University. Library 
Union list of foreign military periodicals; 
ed. by Paul H. Spence [and] Helen J 
Hopewell. Preliminary ed. Maxwell, Ala., 
the Library, 1957. v, 72 pp. 


Kungl. 


*Unirep Srares. Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce 
Sources of information on American firms. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1957. 12 pp. 156. 
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UNITED STATES. Department ot the Army 
Library operational guide, Army library 
program. [Washington], the Department, 
1957- 135 pp. illus. tables. diagrs. 
(Department of the Army pamphlet 28—30.) 


Untrep Srares. Department of the Army. 

Military Construction-Engineering Division 
Library: space utilization plans and design 
criteria for Army permanent type buildings. 
Rev. ed. [Washington], the Department, 
1956. 10 pp. plans. 


Unirep Srares. Navy Management Office 
Office equipment handbook: reproduc- 
tion processes. Washington, the Office, 
1956. 31 pp. illus. tables. 300. 


VERBAND DER BIBLIOTHEKEN DES LANDES 
NorDRHEINWESTFALEN. Ausschuss fiir Sys- 
tematik 
Allgemeine Systematik fiir Büchereien. 
Reutlingen, Bücherei und Bildung, 1956. 
191 pp. DM 16.50. 


*WeEPSIEC, Jan 
Polish periodicals, 1953-1956; an annota- 
ted bibliography. Washington, Catholic 
University of America Press, 1957. vV, 
169 pp. mimeographed. $3.50. 


WHEELDON, H. J. 
‘Business statistics and statistical method. 
4th ed; completely rev. by G. L. Thir- 
kettle. London, Macdonald & Evans, 
1957. ix, 270 pp. illus. tables. diagrs. 15s. 


Articles and Papers 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS. 
Committee on Research 
Research in librarianship. Library Trends, 
vol. 6, no. 2, October, 1957, pp. 103-253. 


BRACKEN, R. H., and Tirirr, H. E. 
Information searching with the 7o1 Calcu- 
lator. Journal of the Association for Comput- 
ing Machinery, vol. 4, no. 2, April, 1957, 
pp. 131-6, 


Bray, Robert S. 
Photocopying and copyright: a second 
report. Special Libraries, vol. 48, no. 9, 
November, 1957, pp. 414-6. 


CarNovsky, Leon 
Methodology in research and applications. 
Library Trends, vol. 6, no. 2, October, 1957, 
pp. 234-46. 

Custer, Benjamin A. 
Dewey 16: a preview and a report to the 
profession. Wilson Library Bulletin, vol. 32, 
no. 3, November, 1957, pp. 197-204, 206, 

Dane, Chase 
A proposal for coordinating library re- 
search. Library Trends, vol. 6, no. 2, 
October, 1957, pp. 247-53- 
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Downs, Robert B. 
Research in problems of resources. Library 
Trends, vol. 6, no. 2, October, 1957, 


pp- 147-59. 


Durvis, F. Donker 
Policy of revision of the Universal Decimal 
Classification (4): Making free numbers of 
two or three digits. Rewew of Documenta- 
tion, vol, 24, no. 4, November, 1957, p. 157. 


Duyvis, F. Donker 
Policy of revision of the Universal Decimal 
Classification (5): Co-ordination and over- 
lapping of pure and applied sciénces in 
‘ classification. Review of Documentation, vol. 
24, NO. 4, November, 1957, pp. 158-9. 


ENGLEFIELD, D. J. T. 
Librarians and languages, Librarian and 
Book World, vol. 46, no. 8, August, 1957, 


pp. 151-2, 


Fosxert, D. J. 
Readers’ needs in industrial libraries. 
Library Association Record, vol. 59, no. 11, 
November, 1957, pp. 353-9. 


FRANK, Otto 
Grundlagen der Handlochkartentechnik. 
Dokumentation, Fachbibliothek, W erksbticherei, 
vol. 6, no. 1/2, October/November, 1957, 


pp. 15-18. 


GyELSNESS, Rudolph 
Research in cataloging and classification. 
Library Trends, vol. 6, no. 2, October, 1957, 


pp. 171-86. 


GuERon, Jules 
Problémes de documentation en matiére 
d'énergie atomique. Bulletin des Biblio- 
théques de France, vol. 2, no. 9, September, 


1957, Pp. 629-32. 


HASSENFORDER, Jean 
Etude de la diffusion d’un succés de 
librairie, Paris, Centre d’Etudes Economi- 
ques, 1957. 21 pp. maps. tables. diagrs. 
mimeographed. 


Hieson, C. W. J. 
Libraries of the university institutes of 
education. LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Proceed- 
ings of the annual conference, 1957, pp- 


9-14. 


Kuersxy, Loretta J. 
Genetal and special aspects of photo- 
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reproduction. Special Libraries, vol. 48, no. 
9, November, 1957, pp. 401-4. 


Kuru, Rolf 
Schlagwortindex und Schlagwortkatalog. 
Zeitschrift fir Bibliothekswesen und Biblio- 
graphie, vol. 4, nO. 3, 1957, pp- 169-76. 


LurHer, Wilhelm Martin 
Neue Registriermethoden. Zeitschrift für 
Bibliothekswesen und Bibliographie, vol. 4, no. 
3, 1957, Pp- 176-83. 


MARGERISON, T. A. 
Problems of communicating science to the 
layman. LIBRARY Association. Proceedings 
of the annual conference, 1957, pp. 58-64. 


Marn, Lowell A. 
Research in education for librarianship. 
Library Trends, vol. 6, no. 2, October, 1957, 


pp. 207-18. 


Printing from record cards. Office Magazine, 
vol. 5, no. 49, January, 1958, p. 48. 


Reproducing photographs on index cards. 
Special Libraries, vol. 48, no. 9, November, 


1957, P- 429. 


Rocers, Frank B. 
The loan policy of the National Library of 
Medicine. Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association, vol. 45, no. 4, October, 1957, 
pp. 436-93. 


SHERA, Jesse H. 
Reseatch and developments in documenta- 
tion. Library Trends, vol. 6, no. 2, October, 


1957, pp. 187-206. 


TALLMAN, Johanna E, 
Local cataloging for an engineering 
library. Library Resources and Technical 
Services, vol. 1, no. 4, Pall, 1957, pp. 149-54. 


Way, Katharine 
Data-type abstracts. Physics Today, vol. 10, 
no. 4, April, 1957, pp. 17-18. 


Wicnutr, Edward A. 
Research in organization and administra- 
. tion. Library Trends, vol. 6, no. 2, October, 


1957, pp. 141-6. 


Wiuson, C. W. J. 
Use of periodicals in the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment library, 1956-57. London, 
Ministry of Supply, 1957. 7 pp. tables. 
mimeographed. (Library memorandum, 
No. 29.) 


All the above items may be borrowed from Aslib Library, except those marked 
with an asterisk. Most of these are available for consultation in the Library, 
apart from a few for which locations in other libraries can be given by the 


Librarian. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 
WEDNESDAY 26th. Economics Group visit to the British Aluminium 
Co., Intelligence Department, 5.45 p.m. 


MARCH 
WEDNESDAY sth. Conference on Scientific and Technical Transla- 
tion. 
APRIL 


FRIDAY 11th-suNDAY 13th. Aeronautical Group Conference. See 
paragraph below. 


SEPTEMBER 
FRIDAY jth-~MONDAY 8th. Annual Conference. Nottingham 
University. 





Annual Elections 


Dissatisfaction has been widespread with Article 17 (d) and steps are being 
taken to have it amended in time for this year’s annual elections. At present, 
members are required to vote by striking out of the ballot paper sufficient names 
to reduce the number remaining to the exact number of vacancies to be filled 
on the Council. This has meant that members have, in effect, been voting for 
the full number of persons to be elected, while many would have wished to vote 
for some lesser number. Provided the approval of the Board of Trade is 
received in time, it is proposed to hold the necessary General Meeting on 19th 
March to approve an amendment which will permit members to vote for a 
lesser number of candidates than the number of vacancies, if they so wish. 
As it seems clear that the membership would wish to support such a change 
in the Articles and that discussion of the proposal is unlikely to be required by 
the membership, it is hoped to hold the special meeting in conjunction with a 
Council meeting, one of which takes place on the 19th March, so as to ensure 
the necessary quorum of twenty-five members. 


Northern Branch 


The Yorkshire Group of the Reference and Special Libraries Section, Library 
Association, has invited members of the Northern Branch of Aslib to attend a 
meeting at 2.30 p.m. on Wednesday 5th March at the Institute of Technology, 
Bradford. Mr. C. W. Cleverdon, Chairman of Aslib Council and Librarian, 
College of Aeronautics, will speak on research problems in librarianship. 
Members who wish to attend this meeting should get in touch with Mrs. A. 
Mason, Honorary Secretary of the Yorkshire Group, Library Association, 
Reference and Special Libraries Section, at the Central Library, Leeds 1, as 
soon as possible. 
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Aeronautical Group 


The seventh annual conference of the group will take place on 11th to 13th 
April at the College of Aeronautics, Cranfield. Delegates will assemble on 
Friday evening. The Annual General Meeting will be held on Saturday, 
followed by papers on alphabetical indexing and on the use of periodicals in 
aeronautical libraries. The Sunday session will be devoted to microtechniques. 

Twenty-six members attended the short course on aeronautical documenta- 
tion held in January and, in spite of widely varying background experience, all 
agreed in general discussion at the end of the course that it had served a useful 
purpose. In view of the increasing demand for trained library staff it is thought 
that the course might usefully be repeated, with slight variations, another 
year. 


New Japanese Information Centre 


The Japanese Government has announced the formation of The Japan 
Information Center of Science and Technology, which will collect Japanese 
and foreign periodicals in science and technology and prepare abstracts and 
indexes. The Center will also provide a photocopying service and English 
translating service, available to individuals and organizations outside Japan, 
and will be responsible for encouraging co-operation with overseas organiza- 
tions in the field of documentation. The address is: The Japan Information 
Center of ‘Science and Technology, C.P.O. Box 1478, Tokyo, Japan. 


Science Museum Library Guide 

The Short readers’ guide recently produced by the Science Museum Library is 
a four-page leaflet intended to help readers to the fullest use of the library’s 
facilities. It outlines the aims and resources of the library, including special 
collections, gives advice on how to find material through use of the catalogues 
and indexes, and describes the reading room facilities and lending and photo- 
copying services. The guide is available free of charge from the Science Museum 
Library, South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 


Index to Theses; volume 5 


The fifth volume of Index to theses accepted for higher degrees in the universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland is now teady and in course of distribution to those who 
have placed standing orders. It covers the academic year 1954-55 and records 
2,754 theses and dissertations, classified under subject headings and indexed 
alphabetically by authors’ names. A table at the beginning of the volume shows 
the conditions under which copies of theses can be made available for consulta- 
tion or copying. The editor is again Magda Whitrow, B.A., A.L.A. Copies of 
all volumes are available from Aslib, price 21s. to members, 25s. to non- 
members. It is hoped that volume 6 of the Index will be ready within the next 
_ six months. 
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Aslib Book-List; volume 23 

The Book-List has a new look for 1958. The cover has been redesigned and 
now includes a bibliographical strip as recommended for all periodical publica- 
tions by the British Standards Institution. The typographical arrangement of 
` the list has been simplified and the entry numbers placed in a more prominent 
position. The object of these amendments is to make the Book-List more 
readable and quicker and easier to use as a reference work. 


British Union-Catalogue of Current Periodicals 

The Nuffield Foundation has generously made a grant of £8,250 over a 
period of three years for the compilation of a British Union-catalogne of current 
periodicals. ‘This volume, which will be a continuation of Bucop, will include 
all periodicals new since around 1950 as well as material additional to the four 
volumes alreadv published. There has been great activity since 1950 in the 
publication of periodicals in this country and abroad especially in the scientific 
and technical fields, and in the acquisition of such material by British libraries. 
The new catalogue will make this material available for research and informa- 
tion. 

When the British Union-catalogue of current periodicals has been completed the 
work of Bucop will be taken over as part of the normal activities of the 
National Central Library. 





NEW MEMBERS 


Corporate 
Aero Research Limited J. M. de Routon 
Antiference Limited d N. M. Best 
Australia. Director-General of Social Si 
Balfour, Beatty & Co. Ltd. J. D. Gwyan 


Benares Hindu University 
Barnsley College of Technology 


Dr. J. S. Sharma 
T. Llewellyn 


Bilston College of Further Education H. Lamb 
Breconshire County Libraries G. Llewellyn 
Bureau d’Etudes et de Documentation inausi J. Dinzin 
Butterley Company Ltd. R. Hermon 
Cheshire County Library . E. H. Mason 
Crosby & Co. Ltd. A. B. Crosby 
Distillers Company Ltd. Dr. M. Pyke 
Ealing Films Limited ; J. Middleton 
East Ham Technical College . G. Pember 
Ellis, John, & Sons Ltd. C. J. Tatham 
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Exeter Central Technical College . ; ; : . L. M. Tate 
Fraser, Douglas & Sons Ltd.. : ; ; Miss M. Rae 
Glacier Metal Co. Ltd. ; s ; : R. P. S. Warne 


Gottingen. Nedap Staats-u. Caivenintbiblome: 
Dr. W. M. Luther 


Halstead, James, Limited . : . C. H. Unsworth 
Israel Atomic Energy Commission Mrs. Y. Yehudai 
Israel. Ministry of Defence . f : .  B. Koppel 
Karlit Co. Ltd. . , r , .  H. A. Garrood 
Liverpool College of aon ; ; i . J. E. Macfarlane 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping . ; . G. M. Boyd 
Manchester Guardian ; . - K. Murphy 


Montecatini Societa Generale per Pide Niners e Chimica 
l Dr. A. Giachin 


National Association of Drop Forgers & Stampers . ; G. H. Jackson 
National Cash Register Co. (Mfg.) Ltd. . . R. M. Edwards 
National Vegetable Research Station . i ; . Miss B. M. Moore 
Northumberland Education Committee . . . «. C.L. Mellowes 
Paisley Technical College . : ' ; x . . H. N. Henry 
Portsmouth College of Technology ; ; ; . W. G. Gale 
Reed, Albert E., & Co. Ltd. . : : ; l Miss G. Smith 
South Dorset iaae College . ; . H.B. Pond . 
South East Essex Technical College and Schol of Art . Dr. F. Heathcoat 
Southend-on-Sea Municipal College : . BR. Derbyshire 
Sterling Cable Co. Ltd. ; ; . i . Jj. S. Clark 
Taylor and Francis Ltd. . . G. A. Courtney-Coffey 
Transvaal and Orange Free State Gobet of Mines . A. Moir & Co. 
(S. J. Whiteman) 
Universal Asbestos Manufacturing Co. Ltd. . ; . M. B. Henderson 
Worcester Education Authority. ; l l ; F. E. Chandler 
Individual 
Al-Morieb, D. R. Hooley, Mrs. J. D. Thompson, A. 
Graves, Commander V. N. Millard, Mrs. P. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUSCRIPTS—books, theses, articles—typed TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
with affectionate care. Research intelligently all languages, by specialists with sound 
prepared. American and English only. Work  technicaland scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
called for and delivered within reasonable 3B.Sc.(Engin.), 140 Wightman Road, Lon- 
distance. B. M. Collins, 77 Walm Lane, don, N.8. Tel. FIT 0835. 

Willesden Green, London, N.W.2 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CHESTER AREA 
BY J. G. McPEAKE, F.L.A. 


City Librarian of Chester 
Aslit Northern Branch Conference, Chester, 24th October 1957 


HE city of Chester has a long and noble history; its beginning is known 

only in legend, but it is certain that the Romans built a fortified camp here 
about the year A.D. 6o. From then until today Chester has known extremes of 
prosperity and poverty, extremes of glory and vicissitude. Its tremendous 
importance for three hundred years as a Roman legionary fortress was followed 
by centuries of desolation. In late Saxon and Norman times the city was 
resettled and rebuilt, and became once more a place of great importance. It 
was the seat of the Earls of Chester, who had parliaments of their own and 
had almost sovereign jurisdiction over the area. The site factors which had 
contributed towards the growth of a military centre also helped its commercial 
growth: it occupied a sandstone bluff in a bend of the River Dee which was 
easily defensible, it controlled the route from the English Midlands to the 
Irish Sea and to Ireland, and it stood at the last easily bridgeable place on a 
navigable river. It was a small town, but there were no large towns anywhere 
near, and after the Conquest it rapidly became a regional centre, the seat of 
government of the county palatine, the seat of a great abbey and a thriving 
port. The prosperity of the city depended largely on the port, through which 
there was a flourishing trade with Gascony, Ireland and other British ports. 
Then followed a decline in the city’s fortunes; the growth of a strong central 
government, the comparative success of Edward Ps pacification of the Welsh, 
which eventually reduced Chester’s military importance, and above all the 
silting-up of the River Dee all played their part. By the end of the fourteenth 
century Chester’s importance as a seaport had gone for ever; by mid-fifteenth 
century sea-going ships could not come within twelve miles of the city. The 
city authorities were very much aware of the problem and there was no lack 
of schemes and suggestions to improve the navigability of the river. In the 
meantime the port functioned, though sadly declined, and the larger ships 
loaded and unloaded farther downstream. The rise of the much younger port 
of Liverpool is not unconnected with Chester’s misfortune. In the Civil War 
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Chester stood staunchly behind Charles I and suffered grievously for its loyalty. 
Following the defeat of the king’s army at Rowton Moor (two miles south of 
here), which Charles is supposed to have watched from the Phoenix Tower, 
the city was beseiged for twenty weeks. It surrendered only when famine and 
disease made further struggle impossible. The city plate was melted down, the 
corporation funds were exhausted and its lands mortgaged. The suburbs were 
a scene of desolation and many buildings inside the city were destroyed. The 
material damage to the city was estimated at {200,000 at least. Shortly after- 
wards the plague returned once more and it is said that upwards of 2,000 died 
of it; the city was so deserted that grass grew in the streets at the High Cross. 

Recovery was slow, but by the middle of the eighteenth century the city was 
fairly prosperous again and a provincial centre of fashion. It was touched by 
national events but played no large part in them. It was spared the worst 
excesses of the Industrial Revolution and by the same token retained, along with 
its architectural treasures, a conservatism and lack of desire to change. A new 
channel was cut for the River Dee in 1733, and although this allowed vessels 
of 300 tons to reach the city it was not financially successful and did little to 
retrieve the vanished fortune of the port. The Chester and Nantwich Canal 
came here in the 1770's, the railway in 1840. 

Chester had always been an important road centre and the improvement of 
roads during the nineteenth century, together with the general growing 
prosperity of the country at large, helped the steady growth of the city’s 
importance as a shopping, commercial and tourist centre. 

This necessarily sketchy account of our history is not even the bare bones of 
the story. It has ignored the richness of incident and personality, the pageant 
of royal visit, the excitement of great building, the frequent clash of arms, the 
comedy and courage of civic life over nearly 2,000 years. I hope that it will 
serve as a background to the industrial development of the Chester district, 
which is my task. 

In medieval times Chester had, like any other English town of the period, 
its share of trades and manufactures. The titles of the city companies are 
themselves pointers to activities of the time: 


Tanners, 

Brewers, 

Cappers, pinners, wiredrawers, 

Smiths, cutlers, pewterers, 

Glovers, 

Fletchers, bowyers, coopers and stringers, 
Felt makers and skinners, 

Weavers, etc. 


Many of them are of great interest and are worthy of separate study. I shall 
have time to mention briefly only one or two. 

Even before the Norman Conquest Chester had a thriving skin and fur trade. 
The skins of martens, lambs and kids were imported, many of them from 
Leghorn and other parts of Italy. They were dressed here and made into gloves 
and other articles of wear. The glove industry persisted until the nineteenth 
century; in 1810, when its importance was gone, two hundred people were 
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still employed in making gloves. The dressing of sheep and calf skins and the 
tanning of leather were the staple industry. The area of large factories and 
warehouses on the riverside was known as Skinner’s Street. Apart from 
tanning this industry had died away by the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Shipbuilding was carried on in Chester for many centuries. The yards were 
on the river banks near the Roodee, where the gasworks now stand, and 
farther downstream in the area called the Crane. Even as late as 1810 Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia says that more ships were built in Chester than in Liverpool. 
During the Napoleonic Wars several twenty-four-gun warships were built, and 
merchant ships up to 500 tons. The barque Gitana, of 1,367 tons, was built in 
Chester in 1861. 

The ancillary trades of sailmaking (continued today by a firm in Crane Street 
who have moved with the times and now make tents and marquees), tope- 
making, chain and anchor making were carried on until the nineteenth century. 
Messrs. Henty Wood & Co. still make chains and anchors at Saltney. 

The shipbuilding trade declined during the nineteenth century, though it is 
only in recent years that Crichtons of Saltney ceased to build ferry boats, river 
craft and tugs. 

In 1698 a paper mill was established on the Causeway on the Handbridge 
side of the river, at the end of what became Paper Mill Lane and is now Mill 
Street. In 1745 there were three paper mills in that area. The trade was trans- 
ferred, towards the end of the eighteenth century, to the city side of the river, 
adjoining the famous Old Dee Mills. The making of paper appears to have 
died out before 1850. 

A Chester industry from the early seventeenth century was clay-pipe making 
, and large quantities were exported in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Dr. Charles Leigh said in the year 1700 that ‘they are esteemed the best in 
_ England and, if I mistake not, the best in Europe’. A special short pipe, called 
the hog-pipe, was made for the Guinea trade. The clays came from Devonshire, 
Dorset and the Isle of Wight. The port book of Bideford in 1691 records 
exports of Devonshire clay to Chester. The pipes were made in the Love Lane 
area, and there were still seven makers listed, mostly in that area, in 1850. 

As might be expected from the foregoing, Chester has also been a centre of 
tobacco manufacture. In the seventeenth century tobacco cutters and makers 
were established on the south side of the river near Dee Bridge. Tobacco and 
snuff were made there, in later years by the firm of G. Nichols & Co., until 1954. 

It is a sad fact that at the end of this month* the tobacco factory of W. T. 
Davies & Sons, in Canal Street, Chester, will close down after nearly a century 
of activity, and about 160 people will be displaced. The firm was founded in 
1860 and it later absorbed the business of Williams & Co., who were established 
in Crane Street in the eighteenth century. Davies’s, who were a branch of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, merged into W. & F. Faulkner in 1952. The 
Chester brands, which have been mostly pipe tobacco in recent years, will be 
made in Faulkner’s factories elsewhere, so “Coral Flake’, “Tom Long’, ‘Sweet 
Briar’, “Nosegay’ and the popular Welsh shags “Y Brython’ and ‘Baco’r Bryniaw’ 
will not be lost to pipe smokers. 


* October 1957. 
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The story of decline is now over. The rest of my paper will deal with the 
vigorous growth and expansion of industrial firms in and about Chester who 
are still with us. 


LEAD WORKS 

The oldest firm in Chester to survive and grow into a modern firm on its 
original site is the Chester Lead Works. It was started in the year 1800 by 
Samuel Walker, the head of a well-known firm of iron-founders who had been 
active in Rotherham and Sheffield since about 1740. The building of the 
Chester works, on the canal bank in the Boughton area, occurred at a period 
of general activity in the lead industry which was due partly to the Industrial 
Revolution and more particularly to the Napoleonic Wars. Works at Newcastle 
upon Tyne and Lambeth were also opened at that time. 

The Chester works was first intended to manufacture white lead and red lead 
for paints, the paints themselves, and lead shot. The shot tower was built in 
1800 and is still in use. It is 160 feet high and a notable landmark in the district. 
I believe that there are only three still in use in this country. It is interesting to 
note that in the early nineteenth century Chester had two shot towers: there 
was a smaller one in Commonhall Street, which has since been demolished. 

By 1812 rolling mill and machines for drawing lead pipes were also installed 
and working. Hemingway, in his History of the City of Chester, in 1831, describes 
the works as “extensive and employing a large number of hands’. 

The site was chosen as a convenient one for the manufacture of lead products 
from the ores mined, smelted and refined in north Wales. Pig-lead from north 
Wales and Spain was brought into the works from the Dee by the adjacent 
Nantwich Canal, and finished products were dispatched to the Midlands and 
north-west by the same means. In 1834 the firm, then called Walkers, Parker & 
Co., acquired its own smelting works in Bagillt. 

Lead smelting in Britain suffered a severe setback in the 1880’s when the 
very large lead ore deposits in Canada and Australia began to be mined much 
more economically than the smaller British deposits could ever be. Apart 
from a temporary revival in both world wars, our ‘virgin’ lead industry has 
dwindled to a small fraction of the world’s output, and our smelting industry 
is now engaged in the recovery of lead from scrap materials. Smelting has 
ceased in north Wales and in the last thirty years lead smelting in the north- 
west has been concentrated on Chester, which has proved an excellent collecting 
centre. - 

The present activities of the firm are first, smelting and refining and second, 
the manufacture of finished products. Some of the pig-lead produced is sold 
to the makers of batteries, cables and the like, but most is passed to the various 
manufacturing departments of the Chester works. ‘The other main products are: 


Read lead and yellow litharge, which is sold mainly to battery manufacturers 
and glass makers. 

Genuine red lead paint. ; 

‘Magner brand high-gloss paints. 

Lead bisilicate for making lead glazes. 

Leadless frits for use in glaze making. 

A wide variety of lead sheet, lead pipes and other fabricated leadware, 
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largely for the chemical industry; very thin sheet lead for tea chests, etc.; 
lead flashings for damp-courses and roofs. Many large items have been 
made for the Atomic Energy Authority, and the firm has specialized in the 
manufactute of interlocking lead bricks to build protective screens in 
atomic research laboratories. 


The Lead Works is now part of Associated Lead Manufacturers Ltd., and 
about three hundred and fifty people, apart from sales and buying staff, are 
employed. 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING 

Another firm which had its beginnings in the early nineteenth century and is 
still going strong is the Hydraulic Engineering Company of Chester and 
London, which was incorporated in 1874. An engineering works on the 

present Charles Street site was begun by Messrs. Cole, Whittle & Co. in 1803 
and in its early years it had one of several foundries existing in Chester at that 
time. In the heyday of hydraulic engineering the Hydraulic, as it is locally 
known, made and exported lifts, cranes, coal-wagon hoists and dock-gate 
machinery to Gibraltar, Hong Kong, South America and Africa. 

Between two hundred and two hundred and fifty people are now employed 
in the works and they include a respectable number of middle-aged and older 
men who have spent all their lives in the firm, and sons of fathers who work 
there. This is a feature of several Chester works which is mentioned with very 
proper pride by their managements. 

The Hydraulic’s present output is mostly fine-quality high-pressure pumps 
and hydraulic presses, incorporated in machinery specially designed for custo- 
mets’ requirements. These include rubber die forming presses of various types 
and presses for plastic moulding, cable sheathing, die stamping, shell making; 
bar straighteners, pipe-bending machines; cotton baling and brick presses, A 
fair proportion of the works’ products is exported, and an interesting recent 
export to Poland was a batch of twelve presses for the rapid production of 
gramophone records. 

Another of the firm’s special products is the Mangnall earth borer, designed 
by the present managing director. This machine, operated by a portable pump, 
_ makes line and pipe laying possible without excavation, a kind of mechanical 
mole that would appear to have immense possibilities. 


STEEL 

The steel industry is one of the most satisfyingly successful aspects of our 
post-war industrial life. The ever-increasing efficiency of our plants, which is 
outstanding even by American and German standards, and the good labour 
relations which exist throughout the industry have resulted in a steady increase 
of output year by year in spite of the shuttlecock of nationalization and de- 
nationalization. It is therefore especially pleasing to be able to include a steel 
concern in this survey. 

The works of John Summers & Sons at Shotton is situated on Dee Side 
about six miles below Chester. Though outside the city, a good proportion of 
its 10,000 employees live in Chester, and its effect on local life is such that a 
paper like this would not be complete without it. 
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The firm had its origin on the opposite side of Cheshire at Dukinfield where, 
in 1842, a young man named John Summers started a shop where he made and 
sold clogs for the cotton workers. He was an enterprising and ambitious young 
man who even then showed the energy and the wish to be independent of others 
which characterize the firm today. In 1851 he went to the Great Exhibition in 
London and bought for £40 a machine for making clog nails. Next he bought 
an old engineering works in Stalybridge and put down a mill to make crude 
steel sheets with which to feed his nail-making machine. This was probably 
one of the first sheet-rolling machines in the country and marked the beginning 
of the manufacture of steel sheets by the Summers family. Long before John 
Summers died in 1876, at the early age of 54, steel rolling had replaced clog 
making. The business was carried on by three of his sons, but not much more 
progress was made until a fourth son, Henry Summers, joined the firm in 1889. 

Henry Summers, a man of outstanding ability and energy, took the lead at 
once. Soon the firm was rolling its steel sheets from sheet bars imported from 
America and the Continent. The rapid expansion which now took place 
caused Henry Summers to search for a new site, and in his wisdom he selected 
a large marsh area on the north bank of the River Dee for which, it is said, he 

paid {5 an acre. By 1896 a start had been made at Shotton with one steam 
engine, driving eight mills. By 1900 there were thirty mills, together with 
galvanizing pots, annealing furnaces and other finishing plant there. 

The firm’s dependence on imported steel galled Henry Summers until in 
1902 he laid down what is now No. 1 Steelworks. In 1906, to continue the 
policy of being self-supporting as far as possible, a foundry was started, to 
produce rolls, brasses and castings of which the firm were such large users. 
The headquarters of the frm moved to Shotton in 1908. Difficulty in obtaining 
furnace lining materials in the first world war led to the acquisition of the 
Castle Fire Brick Company at Buckley. Under its new control the production 
of bricks was raised from 40,000 to 1,000,000 bricks a week. The firm was still 
dependent on outside sources for coal and pig-iron, so the next step was to 
purchase the Shelton Irori, Steel & Coal Company at Stoke-on-Trent. This 
company owned a number of coal mines and produced a surplus of pig-iron. 

Henry Summers and his fellow directors were aware that America, with its 
enormous domestic demand for sheet steel, had resources for research and 
development not available to steel makers inthis country. And so regular trips 
across the Atlantic were made and the all-important ‘know-how’ was assimilated. 

The most important outcome of these American visits was the installation at 
Shotton of a continuous hot and cold strip mill by an American firm in 1939. 

To take advantage of the great productive capacity of the continuous strip 
mill improvements in coking, iron making and steel plants were necessary, as 
well as in the various finishing processes. The war delayed the completion of 
plans made as far back as 1937, but the last few years have seen the company 
in full stride once more. Reclamation of the Dee Marshes, itself a massive 
achievement, now amounts to about goo acres, of which 530 are in use. Further 
development of some 2,000 acres to seaward is possible and work is still in 
progress. 

The new plants—coke ovens, blast furnaces and open-hearth steel furnaces— 
are large separate concerns in their own sight, but the whole is integrated into 
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a smooth, continuous operation of breath-taking magnitude. Manual operation 
in all the processes has been reduced to a minimum; the old-type steel men are 
still there, and they look as tough and aristocratic as ever, but much of their 
activity seems to be a cool watching, a quick, efficient operation when the time 
is ripe, and a relapse into nonchalant observation. Moving belts, rollers and 
cranes move great masses of raw material, red-hot metal and finished steel sheet 
with little apparent interference from the operative. It is impossible not to be 
stirred by the drama of iron and steel making. Those of you who are con- 
cerned with steel firms or who have watched the operations will know what I 
mean; spectacles of great beauty and splendour (and danger too) are to be 
seen at many stages. Probably the most impressive scene is the truly golden 
stream of molten metal running away when the blast furnaces are tapped; but 
the thundering power of the slab mill as it tosses twelve-ton ingots of red-hot 
steel to and fro until it has squashed them to the right shape, and the swift 
poetry of a 1,200 feet long strip of red-hot sheet snaking over the rollers at 
twenty miles an hour are not without their moments. There is surely no peace- 
time pursuit with such dynamic qualities. 

The original John Summers must look down with great satisfaction on this 
twentieth-century industry producing, apart from its by-products, about a 
million tons of the finest quality sheet steel every year for use in commodities as 
diverse as motor cars, cookers, refrigerators, oil drums, office furniture, railway 
carriages, ships, petrol pumps and bombs. 


SWITCHGEAR 
Henry Summers chose Shotton because land was cheap, water plentiful and 
limitless development possible; John Hirst, co-founder of Brookhirst Switch- 
gear, came from Manchester to set up business here because, in his own words, 
he thought Chester ‘a more reasonable place to live in’, offering more gentle 
and pleasing conditions of living to his workers. 

Hirst, an apprentice in the Manchester firm of Mather & Platt, decided to 
set up his own firm to make switchgear that was safe and dependable. He 
advertised for a partner and an apprentice in a Midlands power station, Percy 
Brook, answered. So, in 1899, began the firm of Brookhirst in Victoria Road, 
Chester, with twelve employees. Hirst was evidently a brilliant designer as well 
as a shrewd business man and a good employer. He and his partner, in the first 
year or two, made electric arc and other lighting equipment, which they pushed 
in a barrow to Congregational halls, hotels, etc., and fitted themselves. Soon 
they were making enough money to begin manufacturing their first d.c. 
starters. 

These were pioneering days in the electrical industry, and Hirst’s switchgear, 
in which for the first time all the component parts were brought together 
(starter, switch, fuse box, etc.) in a well-designed unit, were in great demand. 
Hirst was constantly engaged in alteration and improvement of control gear 
for the electric motors which were being used in increasing numbers in industry, 
and he was usually ahead of his time. The firm outgrew the original premises 
in George Street and Victoria Road, and in 1908 a start was made on the 
present works in Newry Park, a mile away, but still called Northgate Works. 
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Starter and control gear for ships’ engine rooms were among Brookhirst’s 
early products. Since then, Brookhirst engineers have studied the needs of 
control for machine tools, power stations, gas works, material handling, 
chemical and food processing, electrical furnaces, heating and ventilating and 
many other markets, at home and abroad. ‘Starters’ have now become ‘motor 
control gear’, the thinking part of the complicated automatic processes now 
obtaining in almost all industry. 

Some of the notable contracts in recent years include: control equipment for 
the heating and air-conditioning plant in the new House of Commons, control 
gear for the Calder Hall Power Station, and a large amount of the equipment at 
the atomic energy establishments of Harwell, Capenhurst and Windscale; 
equipment for power stations throughout this country, and in Australia, India, 
- Pakistan, Malaya, Argentina, South Africa, etc.; control equipment for the 
new oil dock at Eastham on the Manchester Ship Canal; steering and other 
control gear on the Empress of Britain, the Royal yacht, the Queen Elizabeth, 
the Queen Mary and many other liners. 

In 1954 a sister factory was opened at Bromborough, Wirral, and the frm 
has now in hand orders worth {£13 million. Brookhirst’s good reputation 
has been built up by their ability to move with or ahead of the times, and the 
extra quality of their products. These two qualities are being preserved by 
extensive research laboratories now established in Chester and by the very fine 
apprenticeship scheme which ensures a steady supply of good craftsmen. The 
firm is now backed by the larger financial resources of Metal Industries Ltd., 
so that the necessary development and expansion will not be denied to it. It 
can now claim to be one of the world’s leading manufacturers of motor control 
gear and is well placed to supply equipment for which there is an ever-increasing 
demand. 


METAL WINDOWS 

Brookhirst’s next-door neighbour is the metal-window factory of Williams & 
Williams, the Reliance Works. The founder, Mr. Benjamin Allen Williams, 
left the family firm of Williams & Gamon, also manufacturers of metal windows, 
in 1909 at the age of 21. By dint of hard work and a driving energy unusual 
even among the captains of industry, he has built up what is now a world-wide 
organization. The headquarters factory and offices in Liverpool Road cover 
seventeen acres. There are seven other factories in Great Britain, ten-factories 
and six warehouses abroad, in Belgium, the Belgian Congo, South Africa, the 
United States, Canada, Manila and South America. Today Williams & Williams 
are the largest exporters in the world of metal windows and ancillary products 
such as architectural metal work, ‘Aluminex’ windows, doors, partitions, etc. 
The company has about 7,000 employees in all, 1,300 of them in Chester. 

Steel windows are rust-proofed by any of three methods: hot-dip galvaniz- 
ing, electric galvanizing and zinc spray. The firm has pioneered aluminium 
curtain walling under the trade name of ‘Wallspan’. This is used in steel and 
concrete buildings and has great advantages of speed and economy in erection, 
permits of great variety of architectural treatment and requires virtually no 
maintenance. It has been used in factories, schools and office blocks, including 
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the new Commonwealth Building in Ottawa, British Columbia Electric Admin- 
istration Building, Victoria, B.C., the State Government Insurance Office 
Building in Perth, Western Australia, and so on. 

Other interesting contracts were: the Brabazon hangar (which is 1,000 feet 
long), the new American Embassies in Madrid, Paris, Brussels, Copenhagen 
and Stockholm. The windows in the Rockefeller Centre, the Waldorf Astoria, 
New York, Sun Life, Montreal, and naval bases at Naden and Shearwater were 
made in Chester. Many of the men in key positions in the factories in other 
parts of this country and overseas were trained in the Chester works, and there 
is still a strong family flavour about the business. 

Apart from the Reliance Works, Chester has two other metal window 
factories, both having connections with Williams & Williams but completely 
independent of them. The first is the Kaleyards Works of Williams & Gamon, 
the firm of Mr. Benjamin Williams’ forebears from which he broke away in 
1909 to form his own company. The second is Rustproof Metal Windows Ltd., 
of Saltney. This firm was formed by a member of the Williams family and is 
now a friendly competitor, employing more than 500 people. 

In discussing this very local industry of metal window making, it is interesting 
to recall that one of the other three big names in metal windows in this country, 
Crittall, is also connected with Chester. The founder of Crittalls was once 
apprenticed to an ironmonger in Chester. 


PRECISION GROUND RODS 

The Victoria Road area of Chester seems to have been a most successful nursery 
for Chester industries. A third firm which began there and was forced by 
subsequent expansion to move was Pratt, Levick & Company Ltd., which was 
formed by Messrs. Pratt and Baskerville in 1918 to make precision-ground 
steel and non-ferrous cylindrical rods and bars. By the next year, 1919, they 
had outgrown their premises in Victoria Road and moved to their present 
factory beside the ancient Water Tower. This factory has itself been greatly 
extended since. This is an admirable firm, compact and efficient and using 
people and machines in excellent harmony. They are quite confident that their 
precision-ground stock is the best obtainable. They buy from steel and non- 
ferrous producers the best quality bars, which they straighten and grind to 
vety fine limits of accuracy and high finish. The product is sold to makers of 
machine tools, printing, cigarette-making and hosiery machinery, meters and 
instruments, radio, television and radar equipment, typewriters, etc. 

Pratt Levick’s have the most harmonious of relations with their workpeople. 
They have in operation incentives in the form of production bonuses of wages 
and holidays, based on the works output and not the individual. This has 
resulted in a team spirit which is above the ordinary. 


AIRCRAFT 
A large and important employer of Chester labour is the De Havilland aircraft 
factory, situated at Broughton, four miles from the city on the Flintshire side. 
The factory and its adjoining airfield were built in the late 1930’s by the 
Ministry of Supply as part of the plan for dispersed production for the war 
that was expected. It was well designed for large-scale aircraft production, and 
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when completed it boasted a larger floor area than any other aircraft factory in 
Europe. The plant was first leased to Vickers Armstrongs, who were then 
preparing for the large-scale production of the Wellington bomber, and during 
the war years the Chester factory produced Wellingtons, and later Lancasters, 
in very large numbers. After the war Vickers produced prefabricated houses 
there until 1948, when De Havilland took over the factory. 

The fitst job was to be the end phase of Mosquito and Hornet aircraft pro- 
duction, and in fact while Vickers were finishing off their prefabs in one end 
of the assembly shop, De Havillands started building Mosquitoes at the other. 
The first Mosquito flew in October 1948, by which time the Vampire, for 
which De Havillands had taken over the factory, was also in production. As 
you know, there was a ready sale overseas for this excellent aircraft, especially 
in the Dominions, Sweden and Switzerland. 

In 1950 the Chipmunk was introduced into the production line and in that 
year 367 aircraft, including 151 Vampires, were built. Since then Doves, 
Herons, Venoms, Sea Venoms and Comets have been manufactured in Chester. 
The first Comet 2 was nearly completed when production was suspended in 
1954. At present work on Venoms, Sea Venoms and Vampire Trainers is being 
reduced, and the floor space made available for the Comet 4 and the D.H. rio. 
The first of the new Comets is due to fly in the early summer of 1958 and the 
first D.H. rro soon afterwards. In addition the Dove and the Heron in their 
various forms are being extensively produced. 

Up to the end of 1956 the Broughton factory had produced 3,400 aircraft. 
Of these, 1,370 (over 40 per cent.) were for overseas customers. The value of 
these exports is put at about £33 million. The production figures probably 
exceed those of any other aircraft factory outside the U.S.A. 

One of the difficulties which De Havillands have faced at Broughton is the 
shortage of skilled labour. The building of the vastly more complicated air- 
craft now being undertaken needs far more man-hours than did the building 
of their predecessors, and, in spite of energetic training schemes, the shortage 
of skilled labour remains a problem. 


SALTNEY 
Those of you who visit the De Havilland factory or the St. Deiniol’s Library 
tomorrow afternoon will, on leaving the Chester city boundary, pass through 
the industrial area cf Saltney, which I have referred to once or twice. This area 
stretches along the south bank of the River Dee and, although it is in Wales, 
is part of greater Chester, and its industries draw many of their workers from 
Chester. 

This is an old-established adess area which has plenty of flatland suitable 
for development and is accessible by road and rail. Until recent years it was 
also accessible by water. Formerly the industries were fairly heavy and some of 
these survive. I have already mentioned the Rustproof Metal Window Com- 
pany and Henry Wood’s Chain & Anchor Company. Other firms include 
Webb’s fertilizer factory, Montgomery Stobo’s paint works and British 
Bitumen Emulsions, and a large railway wagon works. 

New industries in the area include the No Nail Box Company and the Allied 
Bakeries Country Maid Bakery. No Nail were bombed out of their Bootle 
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premises in 1941 and moved in that year to derelict premises formerly occupied 
by the old Dee Oil Company. During the war years No Nail were unable 
completely to repair the damage sustained in the bombing, but since restrictions 
have been removed they have substantially rebuilt and extended the original 
premises and have re-equipped with new machinery. They specialize, as one 
might guess, in the manufacture of no-nail packaging materials made from 
fibre-board, timber and plywood of various thicknesses. They have also an 
extensive saw milling plant. 

‘The No Nail cases are made to customers’ requirements and are supplied to 
makers of motor engines, oil, electrical equipment, whiskey, tools, radio and 
soon. Three hundred people are employed, mostly from Chester. 

Before leaving the western side of the area one should mention the most 
recent industry of all. This is the Queensferry board mill, built by the Chester 
timber firm of J. R. Gordon & Company Ltd. This was opened a month ago 
and cost £500,000 to build. It is described as the ‘first fully integrated forest 
utilization industry in the country’, and is claimed to be the most up to date 
of its kind in the world. 

It is estimated that the factory will increase the home production of insulation 
board by 25 per cent. The raw materials are sawmill waste and hitherto unusable 
forest thinnings, and the weekly output is about 180 tons. The factory works 
day ‘and night and, apart from labour engaged in the preparation of raw 
material, is largely automatic. Fewer than a dozen of the fifty-two men em- 
ployed work in the actual board making. 


SEALAND 

The Corporation have reserved a thirty-four acre site for industry in the 
Sealand Road estate, an area of-land reclaimed when the River Dee was 
canalized. This is on the right bank, on the opposite side to Saltney, below the 
city. This area is available for new works and, it is hoped, for the eventual 
transfer of factories which are out of place in the city. Some sites have already 
been occupied, notably one by the headquarters of the clothing firm of Tilly & 
Henderson. This firm has factories in Londonderry, Donegal, Leigh (Lancs), 
Colwyn Bay, Rhyl and Chester. They make pyjamas, shirts and ladies’ blouses 
and supply firms like Marks & Spencers. The Sealand headquarters houses 
the design, research, special cutting and embroidery sections, as well as the 
head office. The Water Tower Street branch, known as Woodburne (Chester) 
Ltd., manufactures ladies’ blouses. It is the second clothing factory in the city; 
Bradley’s, the multiple firm, have their headquarters in City Road near the 
General Station, where 120 people are employed in making clothes for their 
158 shops. Bradley’s also have factories in Tamworth and Liverpool. 

In Sealand Road, though not on the new estate, is one of Chester’s more 
exotic factories: the Arthol Scent Works. This is hard by the sewage works, 
though whether it was sited there by accident or design I do not know. 

This firm has since 1922 been blending and making perfumery materials 
which are sent all over Britain to perfume, soap and cosmetic manufacturers. 
The research and development laboratory of the factory is constantly at work 
on the distillation and blending of the thousands of raw materials of perfumery, 
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and when satisfactory results are obtained the processes are repeated in the 
factory. 
The aromatic essences used have wildly romantic origins: 


Clove oil for eugenol (the base of carnation perfume) comes from Madagascar, 
Zanzibar and Sumatra; 

Costus oil from a root grown in Kashmir; 

Lemongrass oil from south India; 

Tonka beans from Venezuela and zdravets oil from the Balkan uplands; 

Attar of rose from Bulgaria and ylang ylang from Reunion and Manila; 

Ambergris from whales, and musk from the male musk deer of the Atlas and 
Himalayan Mountains; 

Civet from the civet cat of Abyssinia is used as a fixative, and I am not 
surprised. 


It is perhaps unfortunate that, because of their very high cost, natural pro- 
ducts are being replaced at an ever-increasing rate by synthetic reproductions. 
However, apart from their comparatively low cost, synthetic bodies have the 
advantage of laboratory control and are not subject to the vagaries of the 
elements, which are the constant worry of the producers of natural oils. 

The company have specialized for thirty years in the manufacture of ionone, 
ot synthetic violet oil, the basis of many modern French perfumes. 


CAPENHURST 

The Atomic Energy Authority, in choosing a site for a uranium 235 factory, 
looked for the following: a large, flat area to house extensive process buildings, 
a lot of water for cooling purposes, a site that had already been developed (to 
save the cost of building roads, railways and ancillary buildings), a plentiful 
electricity supply to drive compressors and a considerable amount of labour for 
construction and for operation. These were all found near the village of 
‘Capenhurst, on the Wirral peninsula between Chester and Birkenhead, and 
not too far from the River Dee. The site had been a Government depot for 
small-arms inspection. A further large area for the process plant was acquired, 
and work began on the site in 1950. 

The factory is now completed and employs between 2,000 and 3,000 people, 
_mostly men. About one-fifth come from Chester, the remainder from the 
Wirral and Merseyside. It is almost the ideal factory: spotless, because cleanli- 
ness is essential to the correct functioning of the process; quiet, with an almost 
cathedral-like hush. Its business is the separation of the 235 isotope of uranium 
by the gaseous diffusion process. 

The heavy demand for electricity on the N.W. Electricity Board has now 
been cared for by the erection of a new {£13 million power station at Ince, 
built largely for this purpose and opened last week. 

This is a fitting point, in both time and development, to break off. 


CONCLUSION 
To sum up: Although Chester had its expected medieval industries, and 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a number of peculiarly local 
ones such as pipe making and glove making, none of these has been carried on 
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into our time. The Industrial Revolution touched Chester lightly, and only the 
Leadworks and the Hydraulic survive from the first half of the nineteenth 
century. In the few years before and after 1900 a number of light metal indus- 
tries were begun, together with Brookhirst switchgear and Summers’s steel 
works at Shotton. Swiftly as these all expanded, Chester and district could not 
be called an industrial area even in the early 1930’s. The late 1930's, the war 
years and since have been periods of tremendous development; the smaller 
firms have grown and played their part in the export drive, and the large ones 
have grown into giants, joined by the atomic factory at Capenhurst. The 
building of new factories at Sealand and on the Flintshire side shows that 
industrialists think that Chester has still scope for development. The Ellesmere 
Port area is outside my scope, but undoubtedly the great developments there in 
oil, carbon black, paper and other industries have had a marked effect on the 
city of Chester, particularly on business prosperity, the labour market, housing 
and transport. 

We have seen that industry established itself outside the medieval walls in a 
belt from Broughton in the east, across the north of the city to Sealand and the 
River Dee in the west, with considerable development at Saltney and farther 
down river. The river and canal formerly influenced siting for reasons of 
transport; the river now attracts industries using water in large quantities. 
Other reasons for selecting sites have included the personal whims of indus- 
trialists who wanted a pleasant environment for themselves and theit workers, 
flat, suitable sites (particularly on reclaimed river land) and because of Chester’s 
strategic position between industrial south Lancashire and the Midlands. 

To forecast Chester’s industrial future in these swiftly changing times would 
be to indulge in guesswork, but the variety of local industries, their vitality 
and ability to keep up with the times make one hopeful. It does not seem 
likely that any more large industries can be built in or close to the city, though 
there is room for more light industry at Sealand and Saltney. In any event 
Chester, with its economy founded on the soundly balanced triangle of com- 
metce, the tourist trade and lively industry, can surely look forward with 
confidence to a continuation of its past greatness. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. CaMERON (A. V. Roe & Co.) congratulated Mr. McPeake on a very erudite paper and 
said that he was sure that not many people could give a similar bird’s-eye view of the industry 
in the area. He was fascinated by the story of the metal industry, including the Chester lead 
industry, the dramatic atmosphere of Capenhurst and the terrifying greatness of the activities 
of the Summers steel works. Another interesting feature was the reclamation of land. Chester 
was singularly fortunate in having so much undeveloped land which would stand Chester in 
good stead for years to come. He was surprised at the variety of the industry in Chester. He 
did not want to inhibit members of the audience from asking questions but he would like 
to know a little more of the methods of land reclamation adopted. 

Mr. J. G. McPEAxkeE (City Librarian, Chester) said that the largest reclamation scheme was 
that by Summers, using suction pipes floating on pontoons which sucked up sand from the 
tiver bed, this sand being pushed flat by bulldozers. There was some land being reclaimed 
nearer the city. One of the causes of the decline of Chester in the Middle Ages was said to be 
the silting of the river; he did not think that there was any connection between the dredging 
of the Mersey and the silting of the Dee. The Corporation had many reclamation schemes. In 
1733 a scheme had been set in motion to cut a channel to take ships of 300 tons into the city, 
but the company failed and the channel fell into disuse. A result of the scheme had been, 
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however, that new land had been made available in the Sealand area. It is proposed to erect a 
bridge from Heswall across the Dee and this will result in an area of reclamation even greater 
than that of Summers. 

Mr. F. Newsy (Hardman & Holden Ltd.) suggested that if St. Peter’s Church, built in 907, 
were taken down for road widening, this would be a greater calamity than for Capenhurst 
never to have existed. In all this development industry will find Chester to be one big bottle-. 
neck, and Chester has the responsibility to see that the ancient city, including the cathedral, 
continues for all time. 

The Mayor (Councillor the Rev, E. J. Lawson) explained that there is no intention of 
interfering with the Roman city area. The preservation of our architectural inheritance is a 
matter of very great concern and is one of the factors which brings so many people to Chester. 
Our problem is to combine these facts with the desire to provide roads for people coming 
into Chester or passing through it. In order to keep the traffic flowing we have to use one-way 
streets. Our salvation lies in two directions: the completion of the outer ring road which 
now runs from Christleton to the Mostyn hospital, and the development of an inner ring road 
which would allow traffic to go north and south without going to the Cross. 

Mr. J. L. IRELAND (Peter Spence & Sons Ltd.) asked, as a person brought up in this area, 
why Mr. McPeake had not mentioned the Crosville Motor Services. 

Mr. McPxaxe replied that he had had to draw the line somewhere and had confined his 
remarks to the manufacturing industries, He had also omitted the railway industries employing 
several thousand people. 

Mr. Linsreap (Edgar Allen & Co.) understood that Chester had the first assay office, 
possibly even before London and Birmingham. Could Mr. Mepeake explain this? Was there 
an industry requiring an assay office here? 

Mr. McPerare said that Chester was a good centre but he could see no special reason why 
there should be an assay office at the present time. Chester had a mint here in Saxon times. 

The Mayor said that Chester was originally a palatinate and probably the mint continued 
in the same way as at Shrewsbury. He referred to the outstanding skill of the Chester gold 
and silver smiths which could be recognized in the cups, ete., displayed during the race week. 
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INFORMATION IN OIL 
By L. J. B. MOTE, F.I.L., A.M.INST.PET, 
“Shell” Research, Lid., Thornton Research Centre 


Aslib Northern Branch Conference, Chester, 25th October 1957 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 

N less than one hundred years the oil industry has grown from nothing to 

become one of the most important in the world. In 1850 the total world 
petroleum production was nil. In 1900 it was about 20 million tons and in 
1955 it was almost 800 million tons. In 1900 the world had 20,000 motor 
vehicles, in 1955 there were 95 million. 

In the early days the only products were gasoline, kerosine, and fuel oil, 
but now the products form a wide range which is constantly extending so that 
the industry has become very complex. Oil production and manufacturing are 
now being carried on in more than sixty countries, and the products are marketed 
in all parts of the world. This international trade is of great importance and oil 
has become the largest single commodity carried between countries. 

Crude oil is an inflammable liquid consisting essentially of many hydro- 
carbons of different types and associated compounds. Crude oils from different 
sources have widely different properties. Each refinery will, as far as possible, 
use the types of crude most suitable for the range of products which it must 
provide, but it will also have to make the crudes available serve its purpose, by 
adopting the appropriate technical methods. Refining operations are therefore 
extremely flexible and are constantly being developed to meet the changing 
nature of crudes and products. The cracking process is a good example of this 
adaptation to new circumstances. When the demand for gasoline began to 
increase, methods had to be found to provide it without leaving great stocks 
of residual fuel oil for which there was then no large demand. Thermal cracking 
was first devised and developed in the twenties but catalytic cracking has now 
taken its place, giving increased yields of better quality gasolines as well as 
gases for chemical production. Other new processes and improvements are 
constantly being developed to pive higher quality products or a greater propor- 
tion of one type of product from a given crude. 

Before the war the usual practice was to place refineries near cride-producing 
centres and to ship the refined products to the consuming areas. Since the war 
the trend has been to build refineries to produce products to satisfy local 
markets, and to import the crude, and much of the large expansion of post-war 
years has been on these lines. 

Owing to its nature, oil requires special arrangements for its transport in 
tankers, pipelines, and road or rail vehicles which have to bear the disadvantages 
of lack of alternative uses and empty return journeys. Its storage presents 
greater problems than that of most other commodities. Evaporation of volatile 
products must be avoided, viscous fuel oils and bitumen must be heated to 
facilitate pumping, and the safety precautions have to be elaborate. Oil has to 
be carried in large quantities over the long distances which separate the pro- 
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ducing and consuming areas. The main means of bulk transportation are 
tanker fleets, and pipelines when they are suitable. The tanker fleets now form 
Over one-quarter of the world’s total merchant tonnage. 

The manufacture of chemicals from petroleum is a relatively new but rapidly 
expanding side of the established oil and chemical industries. During the last 
fifteen years world production of petroleum chemicals has grown from less than 
half a million tons to more than 10 million tons per annura, and the scope for 
future development remains enormous. 

The principal raw materials for the petrochemical industry are refinery 
by-products; mainly refinery gases and natural gas which were otherwise used 
as fuel. Some two-thirds of the total by weight, and about go per cent. by value, 
of the finished products are organic chemicals. Hundreds of different organic 
chemicals are now being produced from petroleum. Most of them were 
previously being made from other sources—vegetable, animal, or coal—long 
before petroleum entered the chemical field. 

Inorganic chemicals are also produced in large quantities, but having much 
lower unit values they are not of comparable importance. The scope of petro- 
leum is restricted in this field and the only major products are carbon black 
(used in great quantities in the rubber tyre industry), nitrogenous fertilizers, 
sulphur and sulphuric acid. 

Petroleum chemicals take the following forms: (a) solvents, primarily in the 
manufacture of paints and lacquers, but also in extraction and as intermediates 
in making other chemicals; (b) synthetic detergents, based very largely on 
petroleum, which now account for about one-third of the world market for 
washing and cleaning materials of all kinds; (e) plastics and resins; (d) synthetic 
rubber; (e) synthetic fibres; and (f) insecticides, weed killers, etc. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR PUBLICATIONS 
I will say a few words on four organizations dealing with petroleum, and their 
publications as well as a few books which I feel would be useful for people not 
wotking in the petroleum industry. 

The four organizations are as follows: the Petroleum Information Bureau 
(29 New Bond Street, London, W.1) is a body set up by some of the petroleum 
companies to further the public relations side of the inclustry and to make 
better known its activities, difficulties, and achievements. Information is 
provided by the Bureau on any aspect of petroleum, and statistics are compiled 
of the industry’s activities. It provides both literature and visual aids, and its 
sister organization, The Petroleum Films Bureau, makes available films pro- 
duced and sponsored by some of the oil companies. A description of the 
activities of the Petroleum Information Bureau is given in the Review of the 
Institute of Petroleum for December 1955 on page 301. 

The Institute of Petroleum (61 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1) is a 
society having the object of furthering the scientific and technological study of 
petroleum. . 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that its Standardization Committee has the 
terms of reference (a) to devise and improve, as necessary, methods of testing, 
measuring, and sampling petroleum products and by-products; (4) to recom- 
mend nomenclature for the definitions of these products; and (¢) to co-operate 
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with similar organizations in the United Kingdom and abroad in securing 
uniformity of test methods. There are fourteen sub-committees most of which 
control panels responsible for co-operative investigations of specific tests, or 
groups of tests. 


The American Petroleum Institute is a body in many ways similar to the 
Institute of Petroleum but sponsored by the petroleum industry in America, 
and responsible for financing and directing a wide research programme of a 
fundamental nature on petroleum and petroleum hydrocarbons. 


The Institut Francais du Pétrole is a professional body with the triple object 
of the initiation and execution of research, the training of personnel, and of 
documentation in the field of petroleum. 


Now to deal with their publications. The Petroleum Information Bureau 
publishes a comprehensive range of memoranda which is distributed on request 
throughout the United Kingdom to a wide variety of organizations such as the 
armed services, schools, industrial organizations, free-lance lecturers, public 
libraries, clubs and hotels, political organizations, etc. It provides services to 
the Press as well as an inquiry service. 


The Institute of Petroleum publishes its Journal? which contains papers, 
abstracts, book reviews, etc. A separate publication, the Review, contains 
general articles as well as notes of interest to members and notes on branch 
activities, books and films, trade literature, forthcoming meetings, ete. 

The Reviews of petroleum technology which are published every three years, 
review progress in the main branches of petroleum technology. A separate 
series entitled Modern petroleum technology’ forms a collection of monographs on 
all aspects of petroleum. 

One of the most useful publications of the Institute of Petroleum is its 
Standard methods for testing petroleum and its products.® This is a collection of little 
less than 160 methods, produced in co-operation with the industry and other 
bodies, to standardize the control of product quality. Each describes the 
scope and the outline of the method, the materials used, the procedure adopted 
and notes on calculation and reporting. These methods cover a very wide 
range of subjects from the determination of the acidity of bitumen to the 
determination of the vapour pressure of the petroleum gases. A separate book 
entitled Engine test methods for rating fuels’ describes methods for determining 
the knock ratings of motor and aviation fuels and the ignition quality of diesel 
fuels. 

The Institute of Petroleum also publishes a Glossary of petroleum terms? (the 
second edition appeared in 1955) couched in as simple language as possible 
with the object of helping non-technical readers consulting the Glossary. 

The American Petroleum Institute also publishes a number of documents as 
follows: The A.P.I. Quarterly which is a bulletin issued to members on the 
activities óf the A.P.I. and includes book reviews, and forthcoming meetings. 

The A.P.I. Proceedings,® published annually, are divided into six sections and 
include the addresses and reports presented at the Institute’s forums throughout 
the year, i.e. the annual meeting, division mid-year meetings, quarterly lubrica- 
tion meetings, and selected papers at district and committee meetings. The 
divisions are (7) General, (27) Marketing, (777) Refining, (tv) Production, (v) Trans- 
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portation and (vi) the Interdivisional section covering medical, public relations, 
petroleum statistics and finance. 


The A.P.I. Glossary of terms used in petroleum refining© was issued in 1953. 
This ts a book of eighty-eight pages with an appendix giving Gregg and Pitman 
shorthand outlines of the terms used. 

The A.PJI. Technical Absiracts™ This is a weekly abstract service, available 
as a bulletin or as sets of cards, covering one hundred of the most important 
journals of interest to the industry and classified by a specially devised classi- 
fication. 

Toxicological reviews are issued irregularly. 

Research Reports are issued to members in connection with seven projects 
being worked at the moment. They deal with the analysis, purification, 
properties and synthesis of hydrocarbons, and sulphur and nitrogencompounds. 

One of the most useful projects to’us is Number 44, which includes the 
compilation of the ‘Selected values of physical and thermodynamic properties 
of hydrocarbons and compounds’. The aim is to collect, calculate and compile 
data of interest to the petroleum industry, covering physical, thermodynamic, 
and infra-red, ultra-violet, Raman, and mass spectral properties of hydrocarbons 
and all related compounds. The overall purpose of the project is to maintain 
up to date a complete set of data critically selected, on the physical, thermo- 
dynamic and spectral properties of petroleum-derived compounds, to aid the 
petroleum industry to utilize its raw material to the greatest possible advantage. 

As an example, the properties being investigated include the following: 
boiling point, refractive index, density, freezing point, viscosity, vapour 
pressure, surface tension, heat of vaporization, heat of formation, heat of 
fusion, etc. 

The compounds covered, or to be covered, include hydrocarbons of all 
types and molecular weights, and all non-hydrocarbon compounds of im- 
portance to the petroleum industry such as organic sulphur pomponnds, 
organic oxygen compounds, and simple nitrogen compounds. 

The number of papers in the lists of references was over 2,500 in 1953 and 
is constantly being increased. 

This project is the work of a team operating at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and it is worth while going beyond the field of petroleum to 
mention that a similar team is also working at the same Institute on ‘Selected 
values of properties of chemical compounds’ under the auspices of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association at 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, 6, D.C. 
The aims of this research project are similar: ‘to produce and maintain up to 
date, a complete and self-consistent set of tables on physical and thermodynamic 
properties, critically selected and arranged in a convenient form for ready use, 
covering, in due course, all chemical compounds of interest and importance to 
the Science and Technology of the Chemical Industry of the U.S.A/. 

Published data are being traced back to original sources via Chemical Abstracts 
and carefully examined on the basis of an accurate record of the basic quantities 
actually measured by the investigator—not calculated or derived. As with the 
A.P.L. selected data, tables are printed on loose-leaf sheets 8 in. X 10} in. and 
distributed twice yearly. Four sets totalling about 300 sheets have already been 
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issued and cover nitrogen and nitrogen oxides, compounds of nitrogen and 
hydrogen, and halogenated hydrocarbons. 

Another publication by the A.P.I. is entitled Petroleum facts and figures,” 
which deals with statistics in the American petroleum industry. It includes 
sections on utilization, production, refining, transportation, marketing, prices 
and taxation in the various states of America. 

The work of the French Institute of Petroleum is published in their journal 
La Revue del’ Institut Français du Pétrole? sometimes in other journals and in 
contributions to conferences, etc. 

There are of course other bodies dealing with petroleum in conjunction with 
other materials, such as the D.S.I.R. Road Research Laboratory and Fuel 
Research Laboratory and in America the A.S.T.M. who issue the well-known 
Standards as well as many publications on petroleum, including their Standards 
on petroleum products and lubricants, 4 which is a document similar to that of the 
Institute of Petroleum. 

To come to the books. 

Skinner’s Ož and petroleum year book?! which is now in its forty-seventh edition 
gives accurate and comprehensive information on oil companies operating in 
all parts of the ‘world, and covers 950 companies. Notes are given on the 
business, capital, recent dividends and accounts. The book includes a buyers’ 
guide and a list of names and addresses of managers, engineers, etc., and the 
companies in the book with which they are connected. 

The Science of petroleum, published by the Oxford University Press originally 
in four volumes, has the sub-title “A comprehensive treatise of the principles 
and practice of the production, refining, transport, and distribution of mineral 
oil’. Subsequently volumes 5 and 6 have been added, and they extend the scope 
of this work to include synthetic products and the utilization of mineral oils 
and their derivatives. 

The Petroleum data book published by the Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co. 
is a comprehensive source book of authoritative information on operations in 
the petroleum and natural gas industry of the world. It includes statistics on 
production and refining as well as on such subjects as investment and finance, 
and taxation. 

That concludes my remarks on petroleum organizations and their publica- 
tions and will, [hope, give some assistance to those who might be asked to find 
the sort of information I have been speaking about. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION SECTION AT THORNTON 
Before talking about Thornton Technical Information Section I will say a few 
words on the research activities of the Royal Dutch/Shell Group of Companies 
to which I belong in order to make clear the position of Thornton itself in the 
organization. Research in the Group has expanded greatly in recent years, and 
is now conducted by fourteen laboratories located in America, the Netherlands 
and this country, employing altogether nearly 5,000 people. The subjects 
covered are very wide and extend from geological studies concerned with the 
discovery of new sources of oil to the task of improving oil product quality. 
The expenditure on research is at present about {14 million per annum. While 
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these various laboratories work to a large extent as separate entities, there is a 
general integration of their programmes to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
effort. An important part of the Group’s résearch effort is dedicated to funda- 
mental research. This includes the study of new chemical reactions, catalysis, 
colloid-chemical problems and theoretical chemistry and physics. Research 
planning is achieved through a series of meetings attended by representatives 
of the research laboratories and various other departments directly concerned. 
There is also a rapid exchange of information between various laboratories 
through the medium of reports. 

Thornton Research Centre dates from 1941 when the Aero Engine Labora- 
tory was built. Subsequently lubricating oil, chemical and diesel fuel labora- 
tories were built and they were co-ordinated at the end of 1946 to form 
Thornton Research Centre, which is responsible for carrying out research into 
the application of petroleum products and into the development of new or 
improved products. Prior to 1947 the Aero Engine Laboratory had its own 
library and another served the Lubricating Oil Laboratory and the Chemical 
Laboratory. These two libraries have been combined since 1947 and extended 
to form the present Technical Information Section. Initially it served Thornton 
only, but since 1951 it has served the adjacent Shell Refinery at Stanlow as well. 

From the point of view of the Technical Information Section, our main 
customers are the various sections of Thornton Research Centre and Stanlow 
Refinery. At Thornton, apart from six sections working directly on different 
types of fuels, lubricants and bitumen, there are other sections such as Products 
General which studies phenomena, more or less without reference to the 
product in which they occur, Chemicals and Process Section responsible for 
chemical syntheses and which operates in close connection with the Experi- 
mental Plant where the larger scale work is done, a section dealing with analysis 
of all kinds, as well as metallurgy, as a service to the products sections, an 
Applied Physics Section which plans instrumentation required for research 
projects and sometimes produces instruments not available commercially, an 
Engineering Section which provides and maintains plant and equipment, as 
well as Report Editing, Publications and Photographic Sections. At Stanlow, 
apart from the Operations Departments and Chemical Plants, responsible for 
the day-to-day operation of the Refinery, the Technological Department is 
responsible for overcoming process troubles and for planning improvements in 
processes. A large Engineering Department is responsible for the erection and 
maintenance of plant, from the largest scale equipment to instruments. There 
are other departments such as Utilities (which provides all services from 
electricity to steam), Jaboratories for Product Control, and Medical, Fire and 
Safety, Training and Accounts Departments, and several others. 

Technical Information Section, which is located at Thornton, is composed of 
the Library, the Report Office, and the Abstracting and Inquiry Service. The 
Library deals with published literature of all kinds and holds over 7,000 volumes. 
It subscribes to more than four hundred journals. Taking the circulation of 
one copy of a journal to one person as a unit, the average journal circulation 
amounts to more than 2,000 monthly. 

The Report Office, which deals mainly with unpublished material, receives 
reports at the rate of approximately two hundred a week, a large proportion 
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coming from specialist departments of Shell Petroleum Co., Shell Refining Co. 
and “Shell”? Research Ltd., as well as from many overseas companies in the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group. "The reports issued by Thornton alone are in excess 
of 1,500 per annum. Our present stock is something of the order of 70,000 
reports. 

The circulation of reports amounts to 3,600 operations monthly. 

As the area covered by the Refinery extends to nearly 2,000 acres, of which 
almost two-thirds are occupied by plant, tank farms, and distribution facilities, 
we have certain problems in keeping track of documents sent out. 

Non-technical staff from the Library and Report Office are placed in rotation 
in three offices in different points of the Refinery and they deal there with the 
circulation, recalling and filing of documents. Technical inquiries are made 
direct from the Refinery staff to the Abstracting and Inquiry service. 

The Abstracting and Inquiry service abstracts, classifies and indexes journal 
articles and reports, arranges the initial circulation of reports and deals with 
technical inquiries from the Research Centre and the Refinery. 

We produce abstracts of journal articles for two reasons: (7) The abstract 
bulletins are circulated to staff in the Research Centre and Stanlow Refinery to 
indicate the articles of interest which appear in journals received the previous 
week. Copies are also supplied to several departments of Group companies in 
London as well as to nearly forty countries overseas. (77) The abstracts are 
classified and indexed so that they can be used for answering queries. It may be 
worth mentioning that the use of dictating machines has cut short the time 
required to produce our abstracts. 

We do not circulate abstracts of reports because the reports themselves are 
circulated to the staff concerned, but abstracts are made for the index which 
contains 130,000 cards. A Bulletin of Reports is circulated so that staff not on the 
initial circulation lists may be aware of the arrival of reports which may be of 
interest to them. 

We receive many inquiries and have evolved a system for recording them but 
we record only those that take half an hour or more. We use a card to record 
the inquiry, the name of the inquirer, the date of the inquiry, the sources 
consulted, the answers produced, and the date the inquiry is closed. We also 
record the time taken. When the answer is lengthy, the references are typed or 
duplicated in the form of a bibliography and this is given a reference number 
and filed separately. The query forms are classified by subject and filed as an 
index. This index is very useful for the type of inquiry which recurs at intervals 
as some of them do. 

We use our own classification system for the main subject index and this 
, system has been adopted by the technical departments in several countries. 

We send a representative to attend the meetings of the Classification Research 
Group, as we are working on a preliminary pilot system of a faceted classifica- 
tion and wish to explore what advantages such a system has over our present 
system. We are working on preliminary schedules and are intending to run a 
small pilot card index in order to gain more experience with the system. 

Our present system is not, however, applied to books, nor to trade catalogues, 
for which we have devised separate simple systems which have proved adequate. 
This state of affairs is justified by the fact that, to us, books are generally of 
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less value than recent journal articles, or reports which usually contain the 
most up-to-date information. 

It is necessary for the technical staff to be acquainted with the work being 
done in the different sections of the Research Centre and the Refinery and, to 
this end, correspondence files from the sections of Thornton are regularly 
circulated to us, progress reports are examined, and visits are made by the 
Technical Information Section staff to the various sections of both Thornton 
and Stanlow. We also attend meetings and discussions. 

Technical Information Section is fortunate in having an active Publications 
Section at Thornton, responsible mainly for the production: of reports. It 
duplicates our abstract bulletins, literature searches, accession lists, etc. Arising 
from conversations with Publications Section, we use journal and report circu- 
lation lists which are produced in two operations. Firstly, the framework is 
ptinted bearing the title of the journal, etc., in fact everything but the names 
and the date. These are printed in numbers sufficient to last twelve months. 
The names are added afterwards in a separate operation, which takes very little 
time and only a small number are printed. This means that circulation lists can 
be changed as often as necessary with very little trouble. The only thing 
written on the slip is the date. 

Requests for document copying are made to Technical Information Section 
and not to Publications Section who do the actual copying. Our function here 
is to record the number of the negatives, so that these negatives are available 
for future copies, and to record who has the copies. 

Publications Section also operate for us the transparent microcard camera, 
which we are using at the moment for making permanent records of the early 
Thornton reports, of which we hold the only remaining copies. 

We borrow documents from within the Royal Dutch/Shell Group and 
outside at a rate of about 1,500 per annum, our largest external source being the 
Liverpool Public Library Service. 
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DISCUSSION 

In the course of a short discussion which followed Mr. Mote’s paper, Mr. V. Brisk (Lobitos. 
Oilfields Ltd.) drew attention to the Institute of Petroleum’s decision to discontinue publish- 
ing Reviews of Petroleum Technology; demand for the first tri-annual volume, covering 1952-54, 
bad been disappointing. On the question of Standard Methods, Mr. Biske referred to the close 
similarity between some of the A.S.T.M. and I.P. methods; future issues of the I.P. publica- 
tion would indicate which methods were considered to be technically identical with the corre- 
sponding A.S.T.M. methods. He also mentioned the close co-operation between the Institute: 
of Petroleum and the British Standards Institution. 
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manpower in western Europe, Canada and 
the United States. “Paris, O.E.E.C., 
[London, H.M.S.O., 1957]. 220 pp. tables. 
diagrs. 105.; joo fr. 

Preaxss, Gilbert L., and others 
Progress report in chemical literature 
retrieval; editors Gilbert L. Peakes, Allen 
Kent and James W. Perry; based on 
symposia of the Division of Chemical 
Literature, American Chemical Society, 
held in Minneapolis, 1955 and in Dallas, 
1956. New York, London, Interscience, 
1957. xii, 217 pp. (Advances in documen- 
tation and library science, vol. 1.) $4.75. 


PELLIKAAN, H. G. 
Het vaktijdschrift in de branding: over de 
positie, de betekenis en de waarde van 
vaktijdschriften als reclame-media .. . 
’s-Gravenhage, Groep Vaktijdschriften 
van de Nederlandse Organisatie van 
Tijdschrift-uitgevers, [1957]. 25 pp. tables. 


RANGANATHAN, S. R. 
The five laws of library science. znd ed. 
Madras, Madras Library Association; 
London, Blunt, 1957. 449 pp. front, 
plates. tables. diagrs. (Madras Library 
Association publication series, 23.) 36s5.; 
Rs. 15. 


RANGANATHAN, S. R. 
Prolegomena to library classification. 2nd 
ed. London, Library Association, 1957. 
487 pp. tables. 45s. (335. to members). 


SypHErRD, W. O., and others 
Manual of technical writing: a revision 
and extension of The engineer’s manual of 
English, [by] W. O. Sypherd, Alvin M. 
Fountain [and] V. E. Gibbens. Chicago, 
[etc.], Scott, Foresman, 1957. xvi, 560 pp. 
illus. facsims. tables. diagrs. 34. 


TAUBE, Mortimer, and others 
The mechanization of data retrieval, by 
Mortimer Taube and associates. [Wash- 
ington], Documentation Incorporated, 
1957. vii, 129 pp. (Studies in coordinate 
indexing, vol. 4.) $5. 


UNITED Srares. Library of Congress. 

General Reference and Bibliography Division 
North and Northeast Africa: a selected, 
annotated list of writings, 1951-1957; 
comp. by Helen F. Conover. Washington, 
the Library, 1957. v, 182 pp. mimeo- 
graphed. $1.35. 

Unirep Srares. Library of Congress. 

Technical Information Division 
The air pollution bibliography. Vol. 1, by 
Jack R. Gibsoh, Wave E. Culver [and] 
Mary E. Kurz. Washington, the Library, 
1957. vii, 150 pp. mimeographed. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum, London 
Printed books: a short introduction to 
fine typography, [by] T. M. MacRobert. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 7 pp. plates. 
facsims. 10s. 6d. 


Articles and Papers 


AMERIGAN ASSOCIATION FOR Law LIBRAR- 
1S. Committee on Cataloging and Classif- 
cation 
Suggested classifications for use in law 
libraries. Law Library Journal, vol. 50, 
no. 4, November, 1957, pp. 300-5. 

Bacu, Harry 
Acquisition policy in the American 
academic library. College and Research 
Libraries, vol. 18, no. 6, November, 1957, 
Pp. 441-51. 

BAER, Karl A. 

The relationship of technical writing and 
library functions. Special Libraries, vol. 49, 
no. 1, January, 1958, pp. 5—ro. 

BELL, Marion V., and Bacon, Jean C. 
Poole’s Index: date and volume key. 
ae Monographs, no. 19, 1957, ÓI pp. 

1.50, 

Donerry, Edward M. 

Binding for a large . research library. 
Library Binder, vol. 5, no. 2, December, 
1957, PP- 3~4- 

Emerson, William L. 

Adequacy of engineering resources for 
doctoral research in a university library. 
College and Research Libraries, vol. 18, no. 6, 
November, 1957, pp. 455-60. 

Hastines, Henry C., comp. 

Spoken poetry on records and tapes: an 
index of currently available recordings. 
eg Monographs, no. 18, 1957, 51 pp. 
1.75. 

Horn, Andrew H. 

Organization and staffing. Library Journal, 
vol, 82, no. 22, 15 December, 1957, 
pp. 3147-52. 

Jackson, Eugene B. 

How the technical writer can aid the 
librarian. Special Libraries, vol. 49, no. 1, 
January, 1958, pp. 17-21. 

Jones, A. D. 

Tutor-librarian. London Librarian, vol. 4, 
no. 1, January, 1958, pp. 7-8. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION and ASSOCIATION OF 

TEACHERS IN COLLEGES AND DEPARTMENTS 

OF EDUCATION 
Training college libraries. Library Associa- 
tion Record, vol. Go, no. 1, January, 1958, 
pp. 12-13. 


LIBRARY AssocraTION. University and Re- 

search Section 
Availability of theses. Library Association 
Record, vol. 60, no. 1, January, 1958, 
pp- 13~15. 

OFFERMANN, Eberhard 
Schlagwortgebung und DK-Zahl. Doku- 
mentation, vol. 4, no. 6, December, 1957, 
pp- 139-43. 

PorcHEz, Jean 
Hguipement d’un atelier de microcopie. 
Bulletin des Bibliothéques de France, vol. 2, 
no. ro, October, 1957, pp. 705-11. 

Prensky, Milton 
Problems of reorganizing a newspaper 
library. Special Libraries, vol. 48, no. 10, 
December, 1957, pp. 447-51. 

Problémes de la documentation soviétique 
en France. Bulletin des Bibliothèques de 
France, vol. 2, no. 10, October, 1957, 
pP. 713731. 

La recherche scientifique et le progrès. 
technique (1). Documentation en France, vol. 
25, no. 4, July-August, 1957, pp. 12-23. 

SKALLERUP, Harry R. 

American state academy of science publica- 
tions. University of Illinois Library School 
Occasional Papers, no. 50, August, 1957, 
19 pp. 

Staff participation in library management—a 
symposium. College and Research Libraries, 
vol. 18, no. 6, November, 1957, pp. 467-78. 
[Speakers: Russell Shank, Hugh 
Behymer and Keyes D. Metcalf.] 


STERN, Willtam 
How librarians can help binders. Library 
Binder, vol. 5, no. 2, December, 1957, 
pp. 1-3. 

Torrajapa, A. 
Canje internacional de publicaciones: 
anteproyecto de convenciones. Biblioteca 
General del Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientificas, Boletin Semestral, vol. 9, 
no. 19, January~June, 1957, pp. 3—10. 

Wem, B. H., and POLAND, L. B. 
Library aids to technical writing. Special 
Libraries, vol. 49, no. 1, January, 1958, 
pp. 11-16, 


WELLS, A. J. 
British National Bibliography. Annals of 
Library Science, vol. 4, no. 3, September, 
1957, PP. 73—89. 

WencEsSLAUS, Brother 
The problem of missing issues in periodi- 
cal binding. Library Binder, vol. 5, no. 2, 
December, 1957, pp. 16-17. 


All the above items may be borrowed from Aslib Library, except those marked 
with an asterisk. Most of these are available for consultation in the Library, 
apart from a few for which locations in other libraries can be given by the: 


Librarian. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


APRIL - 4 
FRIDAY 11th-sunDay 13th. Aeronautical Group Conference. See 
paragraph below. 


MONDAY 14th. Commencement of course on advanced classifica- 
tion and indexing. See paragraph below. 


WEDNESDAY 23rd. Engineering Group visit to Shell Oil Refinery, 
Isle of Grain. 


TUESDAY 2ọth-WEDNESDAY 30th. Course on work with patents 
and patent law. See paragraph below. 


MAY 
TUESDAY 20th. Second conference on Business Records. Programmes 
available from Aslib early April. 


SEPTEMBER 
FRIDAY jth-MONDAY 8th. Annual Conference. Nottingham 
University. 





National Central Library: Aslib Representative 


Mr. L. G. Patrick, F.L.A., Librarian, Aluminium Laboratories Limited, has 
been nominated to represent Aslib on the Executive Committee of the National 
Central Library for the three-year period commencing 1st March 1958 in 
succession to Mr. C. W. Cleverdon who has served as Aslib representative 
Since 1956. 


Scottish Branch 


At the Annual General Meeting on 7th February members reluctantly 
accepted the resignation of Mrs. Margaret Spence from the position of Branch 
Secretary which she has held for the past ten years. Miss N. I. Shinie, of T. & H. 
Smith Ltd., Wheatfield Road, Edinburgh 11, was appointed in her stead. 
Mrs. Spence accepted a small gift from the Committee in recognition of her 
work. 

There was a good attendance of members at the one-day conference that 
followed. In spite of the bad weather they had come from as far north as 
Aberdeen.. Miss Margaret Haferd, Librarian, United States Information 
Service, outlined various ways of providing information about products, 
processes, etc., in the United States. Dr. Malloch, Edinburgh-born but repre- 
senting the National Research Council of Canada, spoke on scientific informa- 
tion in the modern world. He criticized the textbooks used in scientific classes, 
emphasized the role of information officers, and advocated dissemination of 
information by personal contact through field officers. It is hoped to publish 
the papers given by Miss Haferd and Dr. Malloch in a future issue of Astzb 
Proceedings. In the afternoon Miss L. Somme, Hammerfest, Norway; Miss 
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T. Visser, Utrecht, Netherlands; and Miss E. De Silva, from Ceylon and 
Kenya—all now working in libraries in Edinburgh and Aberdeen—gave 
accounts of the growth of library work in their own countries. Each said that 
the greatest development has taken place recently. Miss Somme explained that 
the purchase and binding of books for the Norwegian libraries is carried out 
by the State, and described a project to provide mobile libraries afloat to serve 
the islands. Miss Visser described the multiplicity of libraries in Holland, 
most towns having three—neutral, Roman Catholic, and Calvinistic—all State 
aided, and she told of the Netherlands Institute for Documentation and Filing, 
and the union list of periodicals held in the 166 libraries maintained by the 
Royal Library at The Hague. Miss De Silva compared the up-to-date facilities 
of the Aberdeen Public Library with the backwardness of those few in Ceylon 
and Kenya, but pointed out that the latter were being developed on British 
systems. 


Northern Branch 


Thirty-eight people attended the eleventh Annual General Meeting of the 
Branch on 24th January in Manchester. Mrs. K. Scott retired from the Com- 
mittee and three new members were elected. The Committee is now as follows: 
Chairman, A. R. Cameron; Vice-Chairman, V. D. Freedland; Hon. Treasurer, 
F, Newby; Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Boddy. Members: L. L. Ardern, J. E. 
Bolton-Allen, Miss D. Caldwell, J. A. Cartledge, G. H. Davison, P. R. Day, 
Dr. R. E. Fairbairn (ex officio), J. R. Ireland, C. C. Linstead, Miss A. J. Spencer. 
After the business meeting Mr. C. W. Cleverdon, Librarian, College of Aero- 
nautics, and Chairman of Aslib Council, spoke to the delegates. 


Aeronautical Group 


Further details are now available of the programme for the group’s seventh 
annual conference to be held at the College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, in April. 

Friday 11th. Delegates assemble at 6 p.m. and later visit the College Library. 

Saturday 12th. At the morning session Mr. J. Sharp will speak on subject 
cataloguing in aeronautics and Mr. C. Wilson on the use of aerodynamic 
reports. The Annual General Meeting will take place in the afternoon and will 
be followed by a paper on Russian aeronautical literature given by Mr. A. H. 
Holloway. A reception and Conference dinner will be held in the evening. 

Sunday 13th. Mr. H. R. Verry and Mr. J. Burkett will speak in turn on 
microreproduction at the morning session and the afternoon will be devoted 
to a discussion of their papers. 

The conference fee will be 5 gns. For further information please write to 
Mr. Cyril W. Cleverdon, Librarian, The College of Aeronautics Library, 
Cranfield, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Electronics Group 

An Electronics Group of Aslib has now been formed. It is not a section of 
the Engineering Group as suggested in a notice in the January issue, but a 
separate group, as it is felt that the subject of electronics is not confined to 
engineering. A Group Committee has been set up under the chairmanship of 
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Mr. J. E. Wright, Institution of Electrical Engineers. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. N. E. C. Isotta, Ministry of Supply, T.I.L.2, 
First Avenue House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


Film Production Librarians 


At the meeting held on 9th January Mr. E. Lindgren gave a talk on the 
work of the National Film Archive. He stressed the primary aim of preserving 
films notable as works of art or historical or scientific records. He described 
how films were selected and copies obtained and explained the necessary 
restrictions on their use, and dealt briefly with the technical side of the work 
and with the impact of modern developments such as television, magnetic 
sound recording, and colour flm. Mr. Lindgren said that the Archive now 
has 7,500 films and newsreel material dating back to 1895, a large Stills Depart- 
ment, and a limited amount of scripts, costume and set designs, and other 
material. 


~ 


Mechanical Translation 


A meeting of persons interested in the practical possibilities of mechanical 
translation is to be held under Aslib’s auspices on Monday 21st April 1958. 
The purpose of the meeting is to ascertain whether there is any serious interest 
in the development of translating machines in this country and, if so, what are 
the requirements of potential purchasers of such machines. A large meeting is 
not envisaged, but an invitation will be extended on request to representatives 
of the larger companies and establishments which are, presumably, the ones 
‘most likely to have a practical interest in translating machines. Since informa- 
tion officers and librarians may not, in all cases, be the persons most directly 
concerned, members are requested to pass on information concerning this 
meeting where appropriate. Inquiries should be addressed to the Director 


of Aslib. 


` Aslib Courses 


Following the success of the course on advanced classification and indexing 
held in December 1957 a similar programme has been arranged to start on 
Monday 14th April. The lectures will take place on Monday evenings from 
14th April to 2nd June inclusive, with the exception of Whit Monday 26th May; 
the lecture scheduled for this date will, instead, be given on Wednesday 28th 
May. The lecturer will again be Mr. J. Mills, F.L.A., Department of Librarian- 
ship, North-Western Polytechnic. ' 

A course on work with patents and elementary patent law will be held on 
Tuesday 29th and Wednesday 30th April. The lecturer will be Mr. Felix 
Liebesny, Senior Technical Information Officer, Patent Department, Mond 
Nickel Co. 

Both these courses will be held in London. 


Library Association 


The sixth Annual Conference and Study Group of the Library Association, 
Reference and Special Libraries Section, will be held from 18th to 21st April in 
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St. Andrew’s Hall, University of Reading. The conference theme is Information 
Services: national and international, and the speakers will be Dr. H. Coblans, 
M.SC., European Organization for Nuclear Research, Geneva; Mr. L. J. Anthony, 
F.L.A., Atomic Energy Research Establishment, Harwell; and Mr. K. J. Rider, 
A.L.A., Technical Library, Birmingham Public Libraries. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Conference Secretary, Mr. J. A. Hargreaves, A.L.A., 11 High- 
moor Road, Reading, Berks. 


Institute of Information Scientists 


A new institute has been established ‘to promote and maintain high standards 
in scientific and technical information work and to establish qualifications for 
those engaged in the profession’. This decision was made at a meeting of a 
group of information officers held on 23rd January under the chairmanship of 
Dr. G. Malcolm Dyson. Opening speeches were made by Mr. J. Farradane, 
Tate & Lyle Research Laboratories, and Mr. C. W. Hanson, s.sc., British 
Scientific Instrument Research Association. | 


Library of Congress Catalogue reprint 


The Catalog of books represented by Library of Congress printed cards is to be 
reprinted. It was first published in 1942 and is now out of print, though there 
is a considerable demand for it as a valuable reference tool. The reprint will - 
be issued by Pageant Books Inc., 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. The 
price to subscribers who order before 1st September 1958 is $1,250 if payment 
also is made in advance, or $1,336 if payment is made for each volume as it is 
published. After 1st September the price will be $1,500. 


Association of Assistant Librarians 


The ninth annual week-end conference of the Association will be held from 
28th to 30th March at University Hall, Liverpool. The theme of the con- 
ference will be impact of libraries in society and it will be divided into four 
discussion groups: impact on education, leader D. J. Foskett; impact on the 
reader, leader E. E. Moon; impact on the book trade, leader L. G. Lovell; 
and impact in the future, leader G. E. Smith. Visits to Speke Branch Library 
and Speke Hall, University Library and Picton Reference Library, and Liver- 
pool docks and cathedral have also been arranged. 


Vacations Abroad, X—1958 


Volume X of Unesco’s annual publication Vacations abroad offers again a 
wide selection of educational activities in over fifty countries throughout the 
world and contains information on courses, study tours, and work camps to 
be held in 1958. It includes information on financial aid to enable students to 
take part in summer courses. Vacations abroad is printed in three languages: 
English, French, and Spanish; price 5s., $1, or 300 fr.; obtainable from 
Unesco Documents and Publications Service, 1g avenue Kléber, Paris 16e, and 
in the United Kingdom from H.M.S.O. or any bookseller. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUSCRIPTS—books, theses, articles—typed 
with affectionate care. Research intelligently 
prepared. American and English only. Work 
called for and delivered within reasonable 
distance. B. M. Collins, 77 Walm Lane, 
Willesden Green, London, N.W.2. 


TRANSLATIONS, Technical and Commer- 
cial, from German and French, promptly 
executed by experienced man (on Aslib 
register of specialist translators). H. B. 
Andrews, F.R.S.A., FLL, 43 Wansunt Road, 
Bexley, Kent. Bexleyheath 3071. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound 
technical and scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
B.SC.(ENGIN.), 140 Wightman Road, London, 
N.8. Tel. FIT 0835. 


Situations Vacant 

LIBRARIANS required by THE ATOMIC 
WEAPONS RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENT, Alder- 
maston, Berkshire. ExpERIMENTAL/ASSIS- 
TANT EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER to assist in the 
running of a technical library. Higher School 
Certificate (Science) ot equivalent qualifica- 
tion required but a degree or equivalent 
professional qualifications an advantage. 
Applicants for Experimental Officer must be 
at least 26 years of age. (Ref. 1708/205.) 
ASSISTANTS (SCIENTIFIC) for general duties in 
a technical library. G.C.E. Ord. level in four 
subjects, including English language and a 
Scientific subject or equivalent, is the mini- 
mum qualification. (Ref. A/16o01/205.) 
SALARY: Experimental Officer—{990-£1,215 
p-a. Assistant Experimental Officer—£395 
at age 18-{£700 at age 26 or over-£855 p.a. 
Assistant (Scientific)-£320 at age 16~{530 
at age 25 or over-{7oo p.a. (At present 
the rates for women over 18 are slightly 
lower.) Library qualifications and previous 
experience in a technical library an advan- 
tage. Junior staff encouraged to study for 
Library Association Examinations. Contri- 
butory Superannuation Scheme. A house or 
assistance towatds legal expenses on house 
purchase will be available for married male 
officers living beyond daily travelling dis- 
tance. POSTCARDS for application forms to 
the Senior Recruitment Officer at the above 
address. Please quote refs. above. 


THE EDINBURGH AND EAST OF SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE invite applications 
for post of LIBRARIAN of the joint Library of 
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the College and the Edinburgh University 
Department of Agriculture. Applicants 
should hold a library qualification, preferably 
be a graduate or have had experience in a 
technical or scientific library. The person 
appointed would also be responsible for some 
abstracting, some editing, and the setting up 
of an internal information service. Salary 
scale: £635 to £1,020, point of entry being 
determined by qualifications and experience. 
Forms of application, obtainable from the 
Secretary to the College, 13 George Square, 
a 8, should be returned before 31st 
arch. 


EDITORIAL VACANCIES, monthly publica- 
tion Science Abstracts (Section A—Physics): 
SECTION EDITOR, comm. salary £1,200- 
£1,400. ASSISTANT EDITOR, £850-£950, both 
accot. age and exp. Physics degree and 
knowledge of Physics Literature essential. 
Progressive posts. Pension Scheme. Five- 
day week. Apply Secretary, The Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, W.C.z. 


LIBRARIANS: eight pensionable posts for 
men or women—four in the PATENT OFFICE 
LIBRARY, LONDON (one Grade ur, three 
Grade rv), and one Grade rv post in (1) ROYAL 
RADAR ESTABLISHMENT, MALVERN, (2) MINIS- 
TRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
LIBRARY, LONDON, (3) ARMY EDUCATION CEN- 
TRAL BOOK DEPOT, LONDON, and (4) GOVERN- 
MENT COMMUNICATIONS HEADQUARTERS 
LIBRARY, CHELTENHAM. Age at least 22 (30 
for Grade 111 post) on 1.1.58. Qualifications: 
Fellowship or Associateship of the Library 
Association or the diploma of the London 
University School of Librarianship. Exper- 
ience of library work, preferably scientific and 
technical. Knowledge of modern foreign 
languages an advantage for Patent Office and 
G.C.H.Q. posts. Salary (men in London) 
Grade tv {550 to £655 (according to age) 
rising to £1,050 (slightly lower in provinces); 
Grade m1 £1,110 to £1,285. Promotion pros- 
pects. Five-day week generally. Write Civil 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, for application form, quoting 
no. 4816/58. Closing date 3rd April 1958. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN 
DAIRYING (UNIVERSITY OF READING). Appli- 
cations are invited for the post of Assistant 
Librarian in the Dairy Science Library with 
the prospect of succeeding to the post of 
Librarian upon the retirement at 30th Sep- 
tember 1958 of the present occupant. The 
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Librarian will be under the general super- 
vision and control of the Information Officer. 
Candidates should be Chartered Librarians, 
Maximum commencing salary £615 p.a. in 
scale rising to {990 (women’s scale slightly 
lower) with membership of contributory 
superannuation scheme. Apply to the 
Secretary, N.I.R.D., Shinfield, Reading, 
within fourteen days of the appearance of this 
advertisement. Quote reference 58/4. 


READS OF LIVERPOOL. INFORMATION 
OFFICER/LIBRARIAN is required by Reads Ltd., 
manufacturers of metal containers. This 
position is created by expansion and the 
development of high-speed can production, 
involving the use of both British and Ameri- 
‘can technical and scientific knowledge. 
Applications are required from candidates 
possessing a technical background of chemis- 
‘try and engineering, together with experience 
or knowledge of librarianship. The compan 
operate a five-day week, pension and life 
assurance scheme. Salary will be in accor- 
dance with age and experience. Inquiries 
should be addressed to The Senior Personnel 
Officer, (NH/Mis.), Reads Limited, Orrell 
Lane, Liverpool 9. 


WOMAN ASSISTANT, senior capacity, for 
office of publication Science Abstracts. Some 
knowledge of scientific information work, 
and experience of petiodicals, required. 
Good comm. salary. Progressive post. 
Pension Scheme. Luncheon Restaurant. 
Five-day week. Apply Assistant Secretary, 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 


For Disposal 

` The Gas world, vols. 102~116, 118-122, 
bound. Gas times, vols. 2-11, 13-69, bound; 
vols. 70-83 unbound. Gas times news bulletin, 
vols. 29-44, bound. Transactions of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, vols. 80-90, bound. 
Industrial gas times, vols. 5-7, bound. Ameri- 
can Gas Association monthly, vols. 28 and 29, 
bound. Refrigeration engineering, vols. 53—60 
and 62, unbound, missing Oct. 1948 and 
Dec. 1954 numbers. Gas salesman, vol. 21, 
bound. Gas service, vol. 23, bound. A.G.A. 
rate service, c. 1946~7, loose-leaf binder. 
American gas handbook, 1953. The Gas world 
year book, 1955. Register of the gas industry, 
1955. Who's who in the gas industry, 1955. 
Daynes, H. A. Gas analysis by measurement of 
thermal conductivity; C.U.P., 1933. Keenan, 
J. H., and Kaye, J. Ges tables: thermodynamic 
properties of air; products of combustion and com- 
ponent gases; compressible flow functions: Wiley, 
1948. Lunge, G. Technical gas analysis; 


Gurney & Jackson, 1934. Smith, N. S., and 
Le Fevre, R. N. Domestic utilization of gas: the 
principles involved; part 2; W. King, 1936. 
Marshall, A. Explosives, 2nd ed., 1917; 
Churchill; 3 vols. The Librarian, Nash & 
Thompson Limited, Oakcroft Road, Ches- 
sington, Surrey. 


Jahresberichte der gewerblichen Berufsgenossen- 
schaften Unfallverhiitung, 1951-5. Two vols. 
each year. Total weight 48 ib. All or any 
volumes may be collected free of charge from 
the Industrial Safety Division, The Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, 
38 Millbank, London, $.W.1, by arrange- 
ment. 


For Sale 

Simmonds, C. E. Technical education in the 
USSR. Introduction by E. G. Godfrey. 
36 pp. demy 8vo. 25. 6d. (post free zs. 104.). 
Society for Cultural Relations with the 
USSR, 14 Kensington Square, London, W.8. 


Wanted 

Practitioner. January 1954. Offers to The 
Library, Genatosan Limited, Derby Road, 
Loughborough. 
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THE SHELL PETROLEUM 
COMPANY LIMITED 


has a vacancy for a 


Graduate Chemist 
(Female) 


preferably aged 25-30 as an assis- 
tant in a technical library in its 
London Office. The work includes 
search, abstracting and classifying 
technical literature particularly in 
the field of plastics. Some exper- 
ience in this type of work is desir- 
able and a knowledge of German, 
Italian or French would be an 
advantage. 


Please write giving full details to: 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM 
COMPANY LIMITED 


STAFF DEPARTMENT R/2, 
16 FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C,2 














SUMAMA 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 
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LIBRACO 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


In continuous use all over the world 
Gives a lifetime of efficient service 


lllustrated lists, designs, and estimates free from 


Lombard Wall, Woolwich Road 
CHARLTON, S.E.7 


Telephone: GREENWICH 3308/9 
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FAMED CENTRE FOR 
Technical Books 


STOCK OF OVER THREE MILLION VOLUMES 
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SOME SELECTIONS FROM THE 1957 SPECIAL LIBRARY 
LITERATURE 


BY J. BIRD, M.A., F.L.A. 
Aslib Librarian 


NFORMATION and special library work is at present a profession that is 

in the process of formation and struggling for recognition, and entry into it 
is entirely uncontrolled. People with the most varied backgrounds and levels 
of education find themselves made responsible for setting up or running 
library and information services, without any previous knowledge of the work. 
Often they are in remote places and without any contact with more experienced 
colleagues who could give them advice, and their only means of getting the 
knowledge necessary for the efficient carrying out of their duties is from 
reading. But, owing to the unsettled state of the profession, the literature is 
voluminous and scattered, and much of it is of a low standard, or occupied with 
pure theorizing or polemics. Moreover, the literature that the novice is most 
likely to see, namely the articles on documentation which are occasionally 
printed in technical journals, is not always the most helpful for a person who 
has no background of experience against which he can evaluate it. In these 
circumstances the new entrant needs a guide to the literature if he is not to be 
discouraged or adopt practices and systems which are not really suitable to 
his circumstances. It is to meet this need that this annual review of the literature, 
now in its sixth year, has been written. It attempts to select those books and 
papers which are most likely to be of direct help in running a small information 
department or library, eschewing all pure theorizing and polemics, and only 
including literature on large libraries where it is felt that it contains ideas 
capable of application in smaller organizations. To these are added a selection 
of the most important works of reference, including some that the information 
officer may wish to know about and consult in other libraries, even though his 
own library does not possess them. The list is not restricted to work published 
in 1957, but is intended to be representative of items received in British libraries 
during the period under review. Owing to restrictions in space, the selection 
has to be rigorous, and is inevitably, to a certain extent, a personal one. No 
two people would probably agree on all the omissions, but it is hoped that 
all the items included will be of positive value to the type of reader for whom 
the review is intended. 

Introductions to information and library work written specially for the type 
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of person whom we have in mind in this survey are not common, but the year 
under review saw the publication of two of these. Dr. Holmstrom’s Records 
and research has been the source from which many people in the engineering 
industry and related technical fields have received a sound introduction to the 
principles of the control and use of information, and the third edition!, bringing 
it up to date so as to cover the important developments of recent years, has 
greatly increased its value. In a country like Australia, where libraries and 
industrial establishments are more scattered than in Britain, the difficulties of 
the novice in information work are even more acute. To meet this situation the 
Public Library of New South Wales has produced an elementary guide to 
library practice® which similarly situated readers in this country should also find 
valuable. 

In order to fulfil his duties it is necessary that the information worker should 
understand the purpose of his work, and to do this he must study the general 
background of the relationship between information and research and industry 
both in the individual firm and in the country as a whole. The review by 
Carter and Williams? gives a good general picture of the situation. The extent 
to which use is made of the available information in certain sectors in industry 
‘was studied by Professor Curtis! and Moss and Wilkins®, while the actual use 
made of the literature by scientists was studied by Shaw®. 

As in the previous year, technical college libraries, which, in view of need 
for increasing the country’s reserves of technical manpower, have come to be 
regarded as a key factor in the development of the use of technical information, 
received a great deal of attention. The newly formed sub-section of the Library 
Association which looks after the interests of technical college librarians issued 
recommendations for the staffing and equipping of technical college libraries’, 
while the Ministry of Education, in its Circular 3228, issued official recommenda- 
tions for the guidance of local education authorities. The Hertfordshire County 
Council, which has done important pioneering work both in the staffing and 
organization of technical college libraries, and in the provision of information 
services to local industry, issued a report describing its plans®. Lord Verulam, 
in a most stimulating paper!’ given to the Aslib conference on the subject, 
emphasized the important part that the technical college library has to play in 
the broader aspects of the education of technical students. oe 

Special libraries, which have to cater for organizations whose requiremenits 
are diverse and often changing, are more conscious than others of the need for 
co-operation with other libraries, and the new information officer will need to 
keep himself informed both of existing arrangements and plans for the future. 
Undoubtedly the most important event in this field during 1957 was the 
beginning of active work on the planning of the new National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology. This was the subject of a number of papers, of 
which the most important was that in which Dr. Urquhart introduced the 
scheme!!. Another document which may prove of importance in influencing 
future developments was the final report of the Library Association committee 
which has been studying possible schemes for co-operative acquisition”, 

Bibliographies are among the most important items in the literature for special 
librarians. They are essential both to building up basic stocks and current book 
selection, as well as to reference work, and the bibliographies of bibliographies 
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are the very foundation for much of information work. Miss Winchell pro- 
duced a second supplement to her great standard work, while her French 
counterpart, Mlle Malclés, produced a popular book! which, though it con- 
tains much of largely historical interest, is a good introduction for the general 
reader on the lines of the Pelican series. Aslib issued a greatly improved fifth 
edition of the Select list of standard scientific and technical books. Guides to the 
literature of a subject are of great value to the librarian, especially the beginner, 
and this type of work is being issued in greater numbers. The year saw a new 
edition of the well-known Crane and Patterson! in the field of chemistry, and 
new guides to the literature of pharmacy!’ and business!*, Statistics are a field 
in which guides are especially needed; the Royal Statistical Society produced a 
further volume of reviews of the sources for different subjects!® and the Market 
Research Society issued a guide to its own field®®. For special types of literature 
there was a guide to unpublished report literature?! and the first volume of an 
ambitious new project by Henderson which aims to cover the directories of 
the world. 

As periodicals are so important to special libraries the bibliographies of them 
deserve separate treatment. There was a new edition of Ulrich”, the important 
selective list, which lists the most important journals in each subject. National 
lists are often the best means of checking an obscure title, and these included a 
fully annotated retrospective bibliography from the Soviet Union™, a new 
German list? in many respects superior to its competitors, and a list from 
Finland®®. Lists on special subjects included the long-awaited new edition of 
the Chemical Abstracts list??, and a Unesco list on the social sciences?®. Union 
lists are very important in the bibliographical control of periodicals. The year 
saw two further volumes of BUCOP?®, current lists of foreign periodicals from 
Germany®® and France®! and a retrospective list of periodicals in Cyrillic 
characters also from France®*. There was also a second edition of a useful 
British list of legal periodicals®*. Catalogues of the holdings of individual 
libraries which all scientific libraries will want to obtain are those of the Science 
Libraryt and the Patent Offices, JOT_A%¢ is a welcome addition to the general 
indexing journals because, although its classification could be greatly improved, 
which greatly limits its value for retrospective searching, its coverage of British 

technical journals is virtually complete and it is excellent for current scanning. 
' Directories are another important source for reference work with which 
the information worker must keep up to date. Directories of libraries included 
British lists of medical” and agricultural?® libraries, and a Japanese list?® which 
is usable without any knowledge of the language. The new edition of the 
Handbook of scientific and learned societiest® is almost indispensable to British 
libraries. The Directory of office equipment’? is a most valuable guide to suppliers 
of much of the equipment used in libraries. The Year book of technical education? 
is fuller than anything that has previously appeared in this field. Important 
foreign directories included a list of German publishers* which covers both 
East and West Germany and publishers of German books in other countries, 
a directory of American trade associations“, and a list of French laboratories‘5, 

The literature of cataloguing, classification and related problems of informa- 
tion retrieval is particularly difficult for the novice. Not only is it the most 
complicated and intrinsically difficult aspect of information work, it is also 
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beset with cranks and writers publicizing their own systems. Yet its importance 
cannot be denied, and it is essential that the novice should master the basic 
theory and techniques before he attempts to assess the newer developments. 
Textbooks like those of Eaton*® and Dewey‘? are valuable for this purpose. 
A lucid article by Coates#® should be of great value to those using an alpha- 
betical subject catalogue. Filing rules often give rise to difficulties before the 
danger is realized, and the code for smaller libraries by Moakley*® and the new 
Library of Congress code®® should prove valuable. Unesco issued a code for 
cataloguing films and filmstrips®!. Forms of place names often give rise to 
difficulties in cataloguing and cataloguers will welcome a popular book on this 
subject by Aurousseau®2, An important event of the year was the introduction 
of B.N.B. printed cards, and these are described in an article by Wells®*. From 
the major classification schemes the year saw a new edition of the abridged 
English edition of the U.D.C.54, and the basic tables for the fifth edition of 
Colon, English librarians have often lamented the lack of a simple intro- 
duction to the use of the U.D.C.: in 1957 two were issued in German, by 
Herrmann® and Fill5’, On the more advanced aspects of information retrieval 
the beginner will probably be interested to see two reviews of current problems 
prepared for Unesco by Coblans®8 and Miss Kyle®®, and may care to dip into the 
book edited by Shera®, the first ofa series of American conferences on the subject, 
and the long-awaited section on retrieval of the F.I.D. Manual®. Fora sober 
evaluation of some of the new techniques he may turn to the paper by Warheit®. 

The techniques of reference work are not as often discussed in the literature 
as they might be. The primer by Hepworth, though written largely with 
public libraries in mind, is a good introduction to.reference work. A paper by 
Goodrum® describing the methods of the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, though it deals with a library with immense resources, 
may well suggest ideas of value to the special librarian. 

Acquisition methods and policies are also too rarely discussed, but the 
growing importance of foreign literature has made this an important topic. 
Papers by Chiu® on Far Eastern literature and Hoseh® and Stubbs?” on Russian 
literature are an example of this trend. The related question of weeding is even 
less discussed, but there was a paper by Surrency®® on the subject. This is a 
more important matter in the field of business records, and was discussed by 
Mathys in a paper®® read at the Aslib conference on business archives. The 
literature of office management often produces papers of value to librarians, 
and a paper by Brooke”? on the costs of clerical services, a useful check list on 
the design of forms?! and a British Standard on correspondence files”? should 
all be seen by workers in information departments. To return to the library 
literature, Armstrong described an original and ingenious charging system’, 
while Mixer discussed the considerations involved in preparing an evaluation 
of the catalogue for insurance purposes’*. The considerations involved in 
planning the accommodation and equipment of special libraries including costs 
were discussed in papers by Gibbings?® and Miss Binns’6, Special libraries 
often have to adopt makeshift accommodation for library purposes, and 
Oberhummer’s account’? of the difficulties of setting up book stacks in damp 
basements may be found useful. 

Special librarians of necessity are more concerned than anybody else with 
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the handling of materials other than the printed book. Technical reports are 
perhaps the most troublesome of these, and the report by Gray and Rosenborg’® 
on the extent to which the information in them is eventually published in other 
forms is of considerable importance. Theses are another headache, and Bauhuis 
has produced a report on the availability of current German theses’®. The 
Library of Congress issued a new edition of its manual on the care of maps®®, 
and Jones a useful paper on the care of technical drawings®. 

Document reproduction has always been of particular importance to special 
libraries. Burkett issued a general guide to micro-recording®, while in America 
the Special Libraries Association reissued the American Library Association’s 
Guide to microfilming practices®®, Microcards have not been widely used in Great 
Britain, largely owing to lack of a suitable reader. The reasons for the inade- 
quacy of most microcard readers were explained in a short note by Power®* and _ 
the currently available readers were reviewed by. Richnell®*. Laclémandiére 
gives advice on how to select a reproduction process for a particular jobs". 
Herrmann produced a general textbook on duplicating and reproduction?’ 
and Caruzzi a new edition of his manual on the offset duplication of publica- 
tions?8. The passing of the Copyright Act, 1956, introduced a new situation 
into document copying which placed most industrial libraries in a difficult 
position, and all libraries employing reproduction methods in any way should 
obtain copies of the Act®® and of the Copyright (libraries) regulations? which go 
with it. The Act is full of obscurities, but although a number of commentaries 
on it have been published, there has been no guide for librarians on this aspect 
of it, and it is badly needed. Meanwhile for many libraries the Royal Society’s 
Fair copying declaration remains in force, and a new edition was published™. 

From the special librarian’s point of view binding is all too often a question 
of economics rather than aesthetics—it is therefore a pleasure to recommend 
the book by Clough® which though a thoroughly practical manual is itself a 
delightful example of binding which will grace the shelves. For those concerned 
with the technical aspects of the preservation of documents there is the text- 
book by Langwell®, 

The information department is often responsible for the production of the 
publications of its parent organization, and consequently information officers 
are interested in the literature on the writing of reports and their preservation, 
and on the literature of printing. AGARD produced a standard for the layout 
of reports", Kobe discussed the writing of a report®, Richardson wrote for 
the British Standards Institution a discussion on the preservation of experi- 
mental data’ and the U.S. Department of Agriculture issued a guide on the 
presentation of statistics®’. The literature on printing included a book by 
Lewis?! mainly concerned with illustrations, a guide to the selection of type 
faces by Dowding®®, and a paper by Phillips! on printing mathematical matter. 

Translation is another question that is usually the responsibility of the 
information department. All the problems raised by technical translation are 
fully discussed in the report prepared for Unesco by Dr. Holmstrom!}, Recent 
years have seen the rise of a number of publications and agencies for the record- 
ing of existing translations to prevent duplication of work. Two directories of 
these, both somewhat imperfect, were produced for AGARD! and the 
National Library of Medicine!™ respectively. The Library of Congress issued 
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a useful list of Czech and Slovak abbreviations!®4 which should prove useful to 
both translators and librarians. 

One important new library periodical was produced as a result of the re- 
organization of the American Library Association. The Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification and the Serials Round Table were merged into the new 
Resources and Technical Services Division, and their respective publications, 
the Journal of Cataloging and Classification and Serial Slants, were replaced by 
Library Resources and Technical Services*°5, This fully maintains the highest 
standards of its predecessors, publishing much original research in the subjects 
it covers. 
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RICHNELL, D. T. Notes on reading machines for micro-opaques. 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICES 
TO INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


BY MARGARET HAFERD 
Librarian, American Library, London 
Aslib Scottish Branch Conference, Edinburgh, qth February 1958 


S special librarians and information officers, most of you are, of course, 

very often required to obtain information on conditions and developments 
in other countries, among them the United States. In this brief paper I want 
to mention some of the information services of United States Government 
agencies represented in Great Britain, and to describe those which members 
of this Association may find most useful. 

Until recently most governments considered it quite sufficient to have their 
public business abroad handled by diplomatic officers who carried out the 
traditional functions of negotiation and reporting; or consular officers who 
issued visas or looked after the occasional American who needed help or 
protection. 

These officers also ‘represented’ their country’s views to a somewhat wider 
audience in the sense that they ‘presented’ them to government officials or 
leading private citizens whom they met formally or informally. Once in a 
while the Ambassador or Consul-General made a statement on a public or 
semi-public occasion, but beyond that no attempt was made to supply informa- 
tion in the host country. Nor was there felt to be any particular necessity 
to do so. 

However, as commerce and communications between countries expanded it 
became clear that further exchanges at other levels were required, and accord- 
ingly officers with more specialized tasks were attached to diplomatic missions. 

Today these attachés and attached missions are considered an integral part of 
any country’s representation abroad. For example, Great Britain has in the 
United States not only the usual diplomatic officers and attachés but also a 
number of special missions, such as the United Kingdom Scientific Mission, 
the Board of Trade Overseas Mission, the British Information Services, the 
British Holiday and Travel Association, etc. 

The United States, too, has representatives of many official government 
agencies attached to its Embassies abroad. In the Embassy in London alone 
there are a Civil Air attaché and a Civil Aeronautics attaché. There are a 
Labor attaché and a Shipping attaché. And, of course, there are Army, Navy 
and Air attachés, not to mention the Press attaché and the Cultural attaché. 
Until recently there was even a Weather attaché. Indeed, if one were to become 
slightly détaché, it would be little wonder. 

From their titles one can readily guess the nature of the duties of most of 
these officers. By tradition their primary concern is to represent and promote 
American interests abroad, and to report to their offices in the United States 
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any developments abroad which may affect those interests. For many years 
that was their sole concern. 

For example, formerly the Commercial attaché negotiated trade agreements 
or ‘reciprocal concessions. He also investigated alleged unfair trade practices, 
promoted licensing agreements or noted investment opportunities. His duty 
was plain—to provide economic and commercial intelligence for American 
business men, and to negotiate favorable conditions for American exporters or 
investors. His clientele was wholly American. 

Today, however, the scope of his duties has been enlarged, and he provides 
nearly as much help to business or industrial concerns abroad as he does to 
those in the United States. 

As information officers of many business concerns, it may interest you to 
know that the office of the Commercial attaché in London maintains a good- 
sized collection of trade directories, catalogs and brochures of all kinds repre- 
senting many different business firms in the United States. There are also 
special files containing names of British firms seeking markets or other com- 
mercial contacts in the United States and similar files for American firms 
seeking opportunities in Great Britain. 

This office also deals with questions on licensing arrangements, copyright 
clearance or trade-mark registration. It will attend to complaints of unfair or 
fraudulent practices involving American firms. 

Any interested person or firm in Great Britain is invited to apply to the 
office of the Commercial attaché if information relative to an actual commercial 
contact with some American organization is required. 

Another office whose services are often useful to people in Great Britain is 
that of the Agricultural attaché. Although, as one can imagine, this office is 
chiefly interested in farm produce or agricultural commodities, it also has 
available bulletins on such diverse subjects as insecticides, commercial fertilizers, 
meat inspection, horse breeding, farm ponds, ice-cream production and the 
preservation of butterfly wings. Any firm engaged in serving or preserving 
foods, or in building a better mouse-trap, may seek its assistance. 

I shall not elaborate on the variety of services occasionally available from 
offices of the other attachés, but I would mention in passing those of the Science 
attaché and the office of Naval Research. Both these offices have often been 
very helpful in obtaining documents for research organizations in this country. 

As you will have noted, all of these offices not only serve American interests 
in Great Britain but are very often able to help someone in Great Britain with 
information from the United States. I now wish to turn to the agency whose 
sole concern is providing information on the United States to persons abroad. 
I refer to the United States Information Service. 

The U.S.LS. is an outgrowth of the Office of War Information which was 
formed during the wat and which opened a library and press information 
- center in London late in 1942. Then it was chiefly concerned with facilitating 
the flow of information from the United States in wartime. It served the press 
and others engaged in explaining the Allies to each other and in combating Nazi 
propaganda. 

When the war ended it was thought that this office would no longer be 
needed, and in 1947 it was closed, as it happened, for only a few months. The 
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development of the cold war, the inauguration of the Marshall Plan, together ° 


with difficulties arising from currency restrictions, etc., caused our Government 
to reconsider the position, with the result that the Service was revived; but 
with a change in emphasis. 

The scope of the Information Services is broad and its policy flexible. For 
example, last year one of our officers was obliged to plant a primrose sent from 
California to a group in London; and annually someone goes to represent the 
United States at the ladies’ pancake race at Olney. All through the night our 
duty editors keep a watch for official messages from Washington which should 
be relayed to Fleet Street and Whitehall, and every day someone has to reply 
to sctawls from dozens of schoolboys who are ‘writting an essay on airplanes 
or cotton’. 

This Service may mount an enormous exhibition or show a film; it may 
assist an artist or a musician, lend a jazz record, or look up complicated back- 
ground literature on any one of hundreds of subjects. 

But the chief demands on it come from journalists, news analysts, govern- 
ment officials, and industrial or labor leaders. Other queries come from students, 
lecturers, teachers, and of course authors, actors, designers, engineers and 
technicians. 

Two aspects of the service would seem to be of predominant interest to 
members of Aslib: the Press services and the Library services. 

Besides texts of official speeches, etc., the Press section provides a fortnightly 
publication called Atoms for peace digest, which may be obtained free of charge 
by any interested person. It digests recent developments in industrial applica- 
tion of atomic energy. Another publication which may be of interest is the 
Labor news, a mimeographed digest of recent American developments in 
industrial relations and labor economics, such as automation, wage plans, etc. 
Although these publications are intended primarily as backgrounders for the 
technical or industrial press, they can be useful to anyone in relevant fields of 
industry. i 

The Library Services provide information on all aspects of life and develop- 
ments in the United States, but emphasize those dealing particularly with our 
cultural, political and economic life. 

I wish to mention particularly the special collection devoted to industrial 
economics, business and technology. This section of the Library has about 
5,000 books, nearly 20,000 pamphlets and receives about 350 industrial or 
technical periodicals regularly. Back numbers of periodicals are kept on file 
whenever it is thought they will have some use. Books and pamphlets are lent 
freely to anyone in Great Britain; but periodicals are lent only by special 
arrangements, and usually only when no other source of information is available. 
Photocopies of articles are provided when necessary. Inquiries are dealt with 
by post or telephone, but many people prefer to callin. The Library is open to 
the public Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. and on Saturdays from 
12.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. There is no charge for the service except return postage 
on books borrowed by post. 

Although a good collection of reference books, indexes, etc., is maintained, 
the Library tries not to duplicate services already adequately provided by 
British institutions, resting content to act as a kind of liaison between the 
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inquirer and such agencies when necessary. For example, publications of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission are available from Harwell or the 
public library in Sheffield, both of which act as official depositories. The PB 
reports of the Office of Technical Services are available from the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and the reports of the Bureau of Mines from 
the Fuels Research Station at Greenwich. We do not therefore hold heavy files 
of these publications. 

The scope of the collection, and its service, are not limited, except by the 
demands or changes in needs of our clientele. When the collection was estab- 
lished in 1951 it was thought that the emphasis would be on science and 
technology. This proved not to be the case. Rather, the great demand was for 
economic data from the United States as provided by official and non-official 
sources, and for information on labor policies and industrial relations. Demands 
for new ideas in marketing, advertising, packaging, or product design are 
ever-increasing. There is much interest in American business methods and 
management problems; and lately there has been a great demand for informa- 
tion on technical and scientific education in the United States. 

I may perhaps just mention briefly the other aspects of the Library services, 
for, far-fetched as it may seem, some of them interest industrial firms. 

We have a very good collection of books on American government and 
politics; a representative collection of books on American history and literature, 
the arts and humanities, and even some children’s books. The latter have 
served as a gold mine to designers of pottery, toys and fabrics for export to the 
United States. 

The Library has a good collection of recordings and scores of American 
music, and it has been known that some information officers borrow these. 
We are able to provide limited guidance to those travelling to the United States 
for business or pleasure. 

As can been seen from these remarks, our service seeks to assist in any way 
it can. 

People often protest that this is far too generous or altruistic an outlook. I 
hasten to reply that we do not act from a position of unadulterated altruism. 
Rather, as a former officer of Economic Affairs put it: 

‘Promotion of the general welfare of the United States, which is, of course, 
the primary function of all of our overseas representatives, now requires, 
among other things, the promotion of the welfare of other people.’* 

As one information officer to another, I appeal to you to consider the im- 
portance of our obligations in this new world, now rapidly extending itself to 
other realms; as the representative of one country in another, I beg you to 
make the best use of the facilities provided, first to better the understanding 
between our two countries, and ultimately among all nations. 


* John Lindeman in the Representation of the United States abroad, published by the 
American Assembly, Columbia University, 1956, (pp. 49-50). 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST MARCH 1957 


HE second volume of the British Union-Catalogue of Periodicals was pub- 
lished on 21st November 1956. This volume, covering the letters D-K, 
was delayed by nearly six months owing to the strike in the printing industry. 
This delay, however, gave mote time for editorial work on the remaining 
volumes. Volume three (L-R) is now in an advanced stage in proof, and is due 
for publication around June 1957. The printers are now engaged on the fourth 
and final volume. 

A change of printers took place after the completion of the second volume. 
This occasioned a further delay on the technical side of the work, but the task 
of setting our complicated and exacting material is now proceeding most 
satisfactorily. The reception given to the published volumes has been most 
gratifying in its appreciative unanimity. 

The volumes so far published have proved so useful in libraries of all kinds 
that a strong demand has arisen for the continuation of the work by supple- 
ments. We are fully conscious of this need, and have under urgent considera- 
tion ways and means wheteby the British Union-Catalogue of Periodicals may be 
continued beyond the end of the current year. We share with users the desire 
that the work shall not come to an end with the publication of the fourth 
volume. 

The Council suffered the loss of two of its members during the year. Miss 
C. M. Pollock, who represented the British Council, resigned on taking up an 
appointment abroad; and Mr. John Wilks, who represented the Joint Standing 
Committee on Library Co-operation, resigned after serving on the Council 
since its formation and for a period holding the office of Honorary Treasurer. 

Our thanks are due to Miss Pollock and Mr. Wilks for the valuable service 
they have given us. 

Our grateful thanks must be given to the Trustees of the British Museum for 
continuing to provide us with the accommodation and facilities so necessary 
to our work; and to members of the staff of the Department of Printed Books 
who have given much valued assistance. 

Our thanks are also due to the Editor and to Miss M. E. Hammond, Chief 
Cataloguer, and Dr. E. Saenger, Cataloguer, who have now been working for 
a long time under continual pressure to make the Union-Catalogue an effective 
major work of reference. 


[NorE. We are pleased to be able to say that, since the above Report was issued, 
arrangements have been made for the continuation of BUCOP on a permanent 
basis. 

Details of these arrangements will be announced shortly.] 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


1956 
£ 


2,000 














(Surplus) 125 


gr 


216 
—— £125 


— 


YEAR ENDED 31ST 


H oi 
INCOME 
Advance on account of Royalties from Butter- 
worth & Co. (London) Ltd. a pi 
EXPENDITURE 
Administrative a ss se 25 0 
Salaries .. ; Te = i se 25336: 11 
Field Work : 39 14 
Travelling and Conference Expenses 25 0 
Editorial Expenses ; ae i 20 2 
Audit and Accountancy .. c$ ~ 4s 3.5 
Sundry Expenses .. ; 14 15 
DEFICIT FOR YEAR carried down .. 
DEFICIT FOR YEAR TO = MARCH E1957 Popust 
down gà : 
LESS ACCUMULATED SURPLUS eee forward at 
ist April 1956 l z3 sa gas- 
Less unexpended portion of POIR Si at ate 
March 1956 refunded .. It I5 
DEFICIT AT 31ST MARCH 1957 
Financed as follows: 
Sundry Creditors . . go 16 
Less Cash at Bank and in Hand .. és i I 


d. 


“~~ Onog od 


MARCH 1957 


L on As 


2,250 O O 





113 I2 3 


90 14 2 


£90 14 2 





We have examined the above Income and Expenditure Account with the Books and Records 
of Aslib and certify that it is correct and in accordance therewith. 


29 John Adam Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C.2. 


28th February 1957 
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Reynolds, Adams & Lake, 
Chartered Accountants 
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and Canada, 1956. Columbus, Ohio, the 
Association, 1956. 48 pp. $1.75. 
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Unesco, 1958. 5 pp. (UNESCO/CUA/84.) 


ASSOCIATION OF AssisTANT LIBRARIANS and 

STANDING COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR 
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Library education today: report of the 
national conference held at Chaucer House 
in May, 1957. London, Library Associa- 
tion, London and Home Counties Branch, 
1957. 40 pp. 

Briristt FEDERATION OF MASTER PRINTERS 
Quiz for print buyers. London, the 
Federation, [1957]. Folded sheet. 6d. 
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A manual for the engineers, [by] Eleanor B. 
Gibson. Syracuse, N.Y., the Library, 1956. 
viii, 83 pp. plans. diagrs. mimeographed. 
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iia 1957. viii, 166 pp. tables. diagrs. 
165, 


COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
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The planning of international meetings. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1957. 113 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Davison, George H. 
Microcards: review of progress in 1957. 
[Rotherham], United Steel Companies, 
1957. 24 pp. mimeographed. 


FEDERATION OF BrrrisH INDUSTRIES 
Selected British technical journals. Lon- 
don, the Federation, 1957. 15 pp. 25. 
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Sells, 1955. 113 pp. diagts. 


Hunter, Dard 
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London, Cresset Press, 1957. xxiv, 611, 
xxxvii pp. front. illus. plates. map. 
facsims. tables. diagrs. 845. 


Jewxes, John, and others 
The sources of invention, by John Jewkes, 
David Sawers fand] Richard Stillerman. 
London, Macmillan; New York, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1958. xii, 428 pp. 315. 6d. 


Lonpon. Imperial War Museum 
Military operations—Pacific theatre. (Eng- 
lish language only). London, the Museum, 
1958. 17 pp. mimeographed. 

Meyrrar, Jean 
Report on the general principles governing 
international bibliographical work, Paris, 
ae 1957. 38 pp. (UNESCO/CUA/ 
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Osto. Royal University Library 
Unesco bibliographical publications—final 


report. Paris, Unesco, 1957. 106 pp. 
sa cate (UNESCO/LBA/Conf. 
19/5. i 


Paris. Université. Laboratoire de Psychologie 
Sociale 
L'analyse de contenu: recherches biblio- 
ee dans la perspective une 
méthode élargie—documents de langue 
francaise. Paris, le Laboratoire, 1957. 22 
pp. mimeographed. 


Perers, William R. 
You & faster reading. [Baltimore, Otten- 
heimer], 1957. $6 pp. $1. 

REMINGTON RAND UNIVAC 
Large scale digital computers; an annota- 
ted bibliography. [New York], Remington 
Rand Univac, [1957]. 47 pp. gr. 


*RoussIeER, Michel 
Où trouver le texte des traités européens. 
Paris, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Centre Européen, 1958. 


34 PP. 


SAUNDERS, W. L., and FURLONG, Norman 
Cataloguing rules: author and title entries 
for the use of school librarians. London, 
School Library Association, 1957. 9 pp. 
diagrs. 2s. 6d. 


SOUTHER, James W. 
Technical report writing. New York, 
Wiley; London, Chapman & Hall, 1957. 
xi, 70 pp. diagrs. $2.95; 245. 

THOMSON, Sir George P. 
The strategy of research. Southampton, 
the University, 1957. 18 pp. (The fourth 
Fawley Foundation lecture.) 


*UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 

AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. Centro de 

Cooperacion Cientifica para America Latina 
Scientific institutions and scientists in 
Latin America. Venezuela, vol. 2. Monte- 
video, the Centre, 1957. 253 pp. mimeo- 
graphed. 


*Unrrep NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. Middle East 
Science Cooperation Office 
Survey of scientific institutions of Egypt. 
[Cairo], the Office, 1957. 149 pp. diagr. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


Wirson, Ethel L. ! 
Ever try punch cards for indexing slides? 

‘ Ontario, Color Photographic Association 
of Canada, 1957. 33 pp. illus. mimeo- 
graphed. 

WOMEN’S ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
Report on conference “Careers for girls in 
engineering” held at the City of Coventry 
Training College on 13th/14th July, 1957. 
London, the Society, [1957]. xi, 74 pp. 
plates. 155. 


Articles and Papers 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

binding Committee 
Minimum specifications for binding lesser 
used materials. A.L.A. Bulletin, vol. 52, 
no. 1, January, 1958, pp. 51-53. 

Bacs, Harry 
Evaluation of the university library collec- 
tion, Library Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices, vol. 2, no. 1, Winter, 1958, pp. 24-29. 

BEARD, J. C. 

The use of typewriter composed offset 
lithography. Assistant Librarian, vol. 51, 
no. 2, February, 1958, pp. 37-47. 

Boors, Andrew D. 

Use of a computer for certain operations of 
classification, Computers and Automation, 
vol. 6, no. 4, April, 1957, pp. 18—19, 37. 

‘Carson, William H. 

Mobilization of existing library resources. 
Library Trends, vol. 6, no. 3, January, 1958, 
Pp- 272-95. 

Committee work, I: Duties of the secretary. 
O č M Bulletin, vol. 12, no. 6, December, 
1957, PP. 255-63. 

Esrerquest, Ralph T., ed. 

Building library resources through co- 
operation. Library Trends, vol. 6, no. 3, 
January, 1958, pp. 257-383. 

FRANK, Otto 
Some methods for production and repro- 
duction of catalogue cards. Unesco Bulletin 
for Libraries, vol. 12, no, 2-3, February- 
March, 1958, pp. 43-49. 

FREEHAFER, Edward G. 

The library and its use: a profile of the 
Central Reference Library. Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, vol. 62, no. 1, 
January, 1958, pp. 7-14. 

Fucus, Karl 
Was erwartet die Technik von der Patent- 
dokumentation? Nachrichten fiir Dokumen- 
tation, vol. 8, no, 4, December, 1957, 
pp. 169-71. 

GRAZIER, Robert 
Cooperation among libraries of different 
types. Library Trends, vol. 6, no. 3, Jan- 
uaty, 1958, pp. 331-42. 

Harrison, J. Clement 
Library cooperation in Great Britain. 


Book- 
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Library Trends, vol. 6, no. 3, January, 1958, 
Pp. 352-64. 

HASSENFORDER, Jean n 
La documentation: définition, rôle, utilité, 
Paris, Centre d’Etudes Économiques, 1958. 
6 pp. mimeographed. 

HASSENFORDER, Jean 
La documentation en économie rurale: 
quelques indications sommaires à l'usage 


des étudiants. Paris, Centre d’Etudes 
conomiques, 1958. ņ2 pp. mimeo- 
graphed. 


HENkLE, Herman H. 
Cooperation among special libraries. Library 
Trends, vol. 6, no. 3, January, 1958, 
PP- 343-51. 

Hunn, Heinz W. 
Adressbiicher und ihre Bedeutung im 
heutigen Wirtschaftsleben. Nachrichten far 
Dokumentation, vol. 8, no. 4, December, 
1957; PP- 193-5. 

Jonxson, Robert K. 
Some facets of acquisitions work in 
selected military academic libraries. Library 
Resources and Technical Services, vol. 2, 00. 1, 
Winter, 1958, pp. 16-24. 


Jucuuorr, Rudolf 
Cooperation on the continent. Library 
Trends, vol. 6, no. 3, January, 1958, pp. 
365-76. 

Les lacunes de V’édition scientifique française 
(fin). Bulletin des Bibliothèques de France, 
vol. 2, no. 12, December, 1957, pp. 865-77. 


MIDWEST INTER-LIBRARY CENTER 
Interlibrary loan code. Library Journal, 
vol. 83, no. 1, 1 January, 1958, p. 42. 


New periodicals: Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, 
vol. 12, no. 2-3, February-March, 1958, 
Pp. 67-70. 

OFFENBACHER, E. 

Surveying scientific research: a new tech- 
nique. Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol. 12, 
no. 2-3, February-March, 1958, pp. 32-36. 

Rovira, Carmen 
Spanish language cataloguing and the 
Lubetzky report. Library Resources and 
Technical Services, vol. 2, no. 1, Winter, 
1958, PP. 44-47. 

RUBINSTEIN, Joseph 
The history of science: library resources 
and academic programs of teaching and 
research in the Middle West. Library 
Resources and Technical Services, vol. 2, nO. 1, 
Winter, 1958, pp. 3-15. 

RUBINSTEIN, Stanley, and ENGLE, George 
The British Copyright Act 1956. Revue 
Internationale du Droit d’ Auteur, no. 18, 
January, 1958, pp. 5-125. 

THORNTON, Eileen 


Cooperation among colleges. Library 


VOL. I0, NO. 4 


Trends, vol. 6, no. 3, January, 1958, pp. 
309-25. 


UNrrep Srares. Patent Office 
Linguistic problems in mechanization of 
patent searching. Washington, the Office, 
1957. 10 pp. (Patent Office research and 
development reports, no. 9.) 
[Prepared by Simon M. Newman.] 


Unrrep Srates. Patent Office 
Recent advances in Patent Office searching: 
steroid compounds and ILAS. Washing- 
ton, the Office, 1957. 15 pp. tables. 
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diagrs. (Patent Office research and develop- 
ment reports, no. 8.) 
[Prepared by Julius Frome, H. R. Koller, 
Jacob Leibowitz, H. Pfeffer and Don D. 
Andrews.] 

WAASBERGEN, P. van 
Stand, Möglichkeiten und Aussichten der 
Patentrecherche in internationaler Sicht. 
Nachrichten fiir Dokumentation, vol. 8, no. 4, 
December, 1957, pp. 172-9. 

WünscHe, Julius _ 
Urheberrecht des Ubersetzers. Babel, vol. 3, 
no. 4, December, 1957, pp. 203-4. 


All the above items may be borrowed from Aslib Library, except those marked 
with an asterisk. Most of these are available for consultation in the Library, 
apart from a few for which locations in other libraries can be given by the 
Librarian. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Corporate 


A.T.S. Co. Ltd. 


Australia. Mental Hygiene Authority’s Central Library 
Bristol. University. Department of Agriculture 
British and Commonwealth Shipping Co. 


British Moulded Plastics Limited 


Brocklehurst-Whiston Amalgamated Ltd. 


Carus, Alexander, & Sons Ltd. 


Chiswell, Raymond, & Associates Ltd. 


Mrs. B. Garratt 
Librarian 

P. R. Colegate 
Miss P. L. Erskine 
D. S. Stephens 

V. Castle 

T. E. Thompson 
R. W. R. Chiswell 


Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Mechanical 


Engineering Laboratory 
Dowty Mining Equipment Ltd. 
Elsevier Publishing Co. 

Ferodo Limited 
Greening, N., & Sons Ltd. 
Irish Management Institute 
Keymer, D. J., & Co. Ltd. 
Martech Consultants Limited 


Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 


Muntz, Alan, & Co. Ltd. 

North Lindsey Technical College 
Nuclear Power Plant Co. Ltd. 
Parker, Frederick, Ltd. 

Peebles, Bruce, & Co. Ltd. 
Plastics Institute . 

Scottish Television Limited 


J. R. K. Pirie 

F. Pawling 

Dr. W. Gaade 
A. E. Butlin 

N. MacGregor 
P. Dillon Malone 
G. F. Meadmore 
H. J. Novy 

D. E. Gray 

P. Watson 

. F.C. Jones 
Miss C. Henderson 
K. J. Parker 

A. Abraham 

J. N. Ratcliffe 
Miss M. Tedder 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


APRIL 
TUESDAY 29th. Northern Branch meeting. See paragraph below. 


TUESDAY 29th-WEDNESDAY 30th. Course on work with patents and 
patent law. 


MAY 
TUESDAY 13th. Northern Branch meeting. See paragraph below. 


TUESDAY 20th. Second conference on Business Records. 


SEPTEMBER 


FRIDAY şth-MONDAY 8th. Annual Conference at Nottingham 
University. 





New Headquarters 


Arrangements have now been made for the purchase of No.3 Belgrave 
Square, London, $.W.1, as headquarters of Aslib. This property, which was 
the home of the Duke and Duchess of Kent in the early years of their marriage, 
stands in a most accessible part of London near to Hyde Park Corner and 
provides between three and four times as much floor space as is at present 
available to Aslib in Palace Gate. Plans have been made for the further develop- 
ment of Aslib’s activities in the new property: these will include the recruitment 
of a small research staff, the establishment of an exhibition of equipment useful 
io library and information work and the extension of the Aslib library to serve 
not only as a special collection on librarianship and information work, but also 
as an instrument for the demonstration of special library techniques and for the 
testing of library equipment. It is hoped to occupy the new premises towards 
the end of May. 

The price paid for a seventy-seven year lease of the property is £46,000, at a 
ground rent of £500 per annum. This is a direct lease from the Duke of West- 
minster’s Estate. To furnish the house and to meet the cost of legal and other 
fees and certain works required to conform with L.C.C. Byelaws, a further 
£12,000 will be needed, making a total of £58,000. The response to Aslib’s 
appeal for funds to meet the cost of the building has been most encouraging. 
Donations, together with a grant from the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research and reserves built up over the past five years, now amount to 
£46,800, thus a further {11,000 are still needed to complete the fund. It is 
hoped to achieve this total before the end of 1958, so that a series of Open Days 
and other celebrations of the occupation of the property can be held in the 
early spring of 1959, with the property already furnished and equipped appro- 
priately for the work on which Aslib is engaged. 


Tor 
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Scientific and Technical Translation Conference 


More than two hundred delegates attended this conference held in London 
on sth March, including representatives of the Fédération Internationale des 
Traducteurs, Union Française des Organismes de Documentation, Zentralstelle 
für Wissenschaftliche Literatur, the Institute of Linguists, Gmelin Institut, and 
N.V. Philips Gloelampenfabrieken. The conference papers and discussions 
which followed their presentation will be published in the May and June 
issues of Ash Proceedings. One result of the conference has been the suggestion 
that Aslib should form a group to be concerned with the problems of technical 
translation and any member who would be interested in such a project should 
write to the Director, Aslib, 4 Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


Midlands Branch 


The Annual General Meeting was held on 6th March in Birmingham. The 
following committee was elected: Chairman, H. H. Goom; Vice-Chairman, 
J. H. Bennitt; Hon. Secretary, E. H. C. Driver; Hon. Treasurer, B. M. Bland. 
Members: K. Boodson, B. P. Hancocks, Mrs. P. I. Lewis, R. N. Lock, Miss 
K. Mallalieun, A. Nicholls, G. A. Shires, Mrs. S. M. T. Stone, D. R. C. Whale. 

After the meeting members joined with the Presentation of Technical Infor- 
mation Discussion Group, Midlands, to hear a paper on the problem of com- 
munication by Mr. Harvey Cole, a member of the editorial staff of The New 
Scientist. He began by recalling Thistle’s law of incommunicability and went on 
to emphasize that information must be communicated to different classes of 
readers in different ways. The value of a technical article depended on the 
ptoportions of technical information and useful detail that it contained. These 
proportions could be varied for different readers. An article in a trade journal 
might contain a high proportion of technical information but comparatively 
little detail, while a report to a company executive on the same subject would 
contain considerable useful detail but little technical information. Mr. Cole 
illustrated his paper with examples from his own experience and the problems 
were further considered in discussion. 


+ 


Northern Branch 


A meeting will be held at 7 p.m. on Tuesday 13th May in the Lecture Room 
of the Manchester Central Library for the purpose of bringing together librar- 
jans and information officers interested in the study of classification, and of 
finding out whether there is sufficient support in the north of England for the 
formation of a classification study group. The speaker will be Mr. B. C. Vickery, 
M.A., Hon. Secretary of the Classification Research Group in London and 
Librarian, Imperial Chemical Industries, Akers Research Laboratories. He will 
give a general review of the work of the Group and discuss some of its prob- 
lems and plans. 

An open meeting will be held on Tuesday 29th April at Joseph Cowen 
House, Newcastle upon Tyne. Mr. T. Walton, A.L.A., will speak on ‘informa- 
tion for trade and industry: the work of the Newcastle Commercial and 
Technical Library’ and the Director will give a survey of Aslib activities. On 
Wednesday morning delegates will have the opportunity of visiting the Com- 
mercial and Technical Library, Messrs. Thomas Hedley & Co. Ltd., and the 
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Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle. Hotel accommodation can be 
arranged for those requiring it. Application should be made immediately to 
the Branch Secretary, Miss E. Boddy, The Retreat, Tideswell Lane, Eyam, 
near Sheffield. 


Textile Group 


There was a disappointingly small attendance at the Annual General Meeting 
which ‘was held on 4th March in London. Mr. Graham Craig, Editor of 
Fashions and Fabrics, spoke on ‘Why people buy periodicals’, giving some 
interesting sidelights on the fashion trade. He discussed the way in which 
information is garnered, treated, and presented; readers’ requirements and 
prejudices; and the trend towards even greater specialization in magazine 
publication. 


Film Production Librarians 


At a meeting of the Film Production Librarians held on sth March, Mr. 
Leslie Ostinelli of George Humphries Film Laboratories spoke on laboratory 
techniques in general. He emphasized the great care that must be taken in 
order to get the best results at all times from the different printing processes, 
described the methods used to preserve colour negatives by lacquering, and 
gave an interesting account of the experimental printing process for eliminating 
scratches and abrasions on old film material. Mr. Ostinelli also referred to the 
rapid progress being made in dealing with 16mm film, the improved system of 
printing on reversal stock, and the method of A and B printing used for making 
opticals on the final print in colour work. Finally, he invited a party of film 
production librarians to visit the George Humphries Laboratories at a future 
date to see the equipment that he had described and the various systems in 
operation. 


Aslib Directory 


Aslib Directory: a guide to sources of information in Great Britain and Ireland is 
now available. The work, published in two volumes, comprises a directory of 
libraries and information services, with indexes arranged by UDC classification, 
by alphabetical list of subjects, by names, and by geographical regions. Each 
entry gives such details as lending facilities, scope of library, stock, periodicals, 
classification used, periodical articles indexed, and other information concerning 
translation, photocopying services and equipment, branches, and publications. 
The price is £5 to members, 6 guineas to non-members, postage and packing 5s. 


Indexing Service on Patent Law 


A new mimeographed monthly publication on patent law, Literaturblatt für 
gewerblichen Rechtsschutz, has been announced. It is international in scope and 
covers all questions concerning patent and trade mark law and allied subjects, 
including reports of cases. Abstracts are not given but there are very brief 
annotations, mostly explanatory of the titles. The annual subscription is 
DM 84 plus DM 8 for author and subject indexes. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Heinz J. Engelke, Informationsdienst fiir Gewerblichen Rechtsschutz, 
Miinchen 23, Siegfriedstrasse 8, Germany. 
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Library of Congress Russian and East European bibliographies 


The Library of Congress have announced that the title of their Monthly List 
of Russian Accessions will be changed to Monthly Index of Russian Accessions and 
that of the East European Accessions List will be changed to East European 
Accessions Index. These two important publications give translated titles not 
only of books and pamphlets received in the Library of Congress from the 
countries concerned, but also of important articles from the journals received. 
They ate provided with detailed subject indexes and form valuable keys to the 
literature coming from behind the Iron Curtain. They are published by the 
U.S. Government Printing Office at $15 and $12.50 per annum respectively for 
overseas subscribers and can be obtained through H.M.S.O. 


Books on Approval 


Books published by McGraw-Hill are now available on ten days’ approval, 
with no obligation on the part of the inquirer except to return them in good 
condition, postage paid, if it is decided not to buy. This scheme should aid 
efficient book selection and reduce demand on inter-library loan services. Books 
may be obtained direct from McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Ltd., McGraw- 
Hill House, 95 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, or through a bookseller. 


International Federation for Documentation 


Members may be interested to know that they can become Associate Mem- 
bers of F.1.D., of which Aslib is National Member for Great Britain. Associate 
Members receive a free copy of each issue of Revue de la Documentation and 
Informations F.F.D. and are entitled to a discount of 20 per cent on other publica- 
tions issued by the General Secretariat. The subscription is 25 Dutch guilders 
(£2 10s.) for individual members and from 50 Dutch guilders (£5) for corporate 
members. Application should be made direct to the General Secretariat, 
Fédération Internationale de Documentation, 6 Willem Witsenplein, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 


Vacation Course in Russian 


It is intended to hold a vacation course in Russian for scientists at the 
University of Birmingham during the latter half of September. It will cater for 
both beginners and more advanced students of the language. The advanced 
teaching will be given in three specialized groups: mathematical-physical, 
chemical, and biological. For further details application should be made to 
Mr. G. R. Barker, M.A., M.COM., Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, 
The University, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Philadelphia Appointment 


Haverford College wishes to appoint a young trained librarian with skill in 
cataloguing for work in the college library during the coming year. Haverford 
is a small men’s college (450 students) near Philadelphia. The library has a 
collection of about 210,000 volumes and a staff of eleven. Applicants, preferably 
women, should write direct to the Librarian, Haverford College Library, 
Haverford, Pa. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


mMaNuscRiprs—books, theses, articles—typed 
with affectionate care. Research intelligently 
prepared. American and English only. Work 
called for and’ delivered within reasonable 
distance. B. M. Collins, 77 Walm Lane, 
Willesden Green, London, N.W.2. 


TRANSLATIONS, ‘TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound 
technicaland scientific qualifications. J. Smuts, 
B.SC.(ENGIN.), 140 Wightman Road, London, 
N.8. Tel. FIT 0835. 


Situations vacant 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (female) required for 
abstracting. Applicants must have a degree 
in chemistry; good reading knowledge of 
French and German required; experience in 
library work or abstracting would be desir- 
able, but not essential. Permanent post, hours 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., Monday to Friday. Apply 
initially in writing, quoting reference No. 30, 
to the Personnel Officer, May & Baker Ltd., 
Dagenham, Essex. 


THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF ‘TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURE, TRINIDAD, B.W.I. LIBRARY AND 
PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT. ASSISTANT LIBRAR- 
IAN. Applications are invited for the post, 
‘vacant at the end of September, of Assistant 
Librarian in the Library and Publications 
Department, The Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, B.W.I. Can- 
didates must hold the A.L.A. or an equivalent 
library qualification and some preference will 
be given to those holding a university degree, 
particularly in agriculture and/or science. A 
knowledge of languages, especially Spanish, 
would be an additional advantage. The 
salary will bein the scale £800 x £40—£ 1,000 
x £50—£1,150, the point of entry depending 
on qualifications and experience. Application 
forms and further details may be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, go Norfolk Street, 
Londen, W.C.2. Applications should be 
returned not later than 26th May 1958. 


LIBRARIAN-INFORMATION OFFICERS with 
scientific interests are invited to apply for a 
post which has occurred in the Research 
Department due to existing services being 
reorganized to serve Engineering, Produc- 
tion and Research. Applicants should prefer- 
ably be Chartered Librarians (either sex) 
between the ages of 26-36 and have had 
experience in a technical library. Knowledge 
of languages would be an advantage. Good 
salary will be paid in accordance with age, 
experience and qualifications. A Super- 
annuation and Life Assurance Scheme is 
in operation. Five-day week. Please write 


giving full details of age, training, experience 
and qualifications to the Personnel Officer, 
Ericsson Telephones Limited, Beeston, 
Nottingham. 


PHOTOCOPYING. GLAXO LABORATORIES LTD. 
require staff in the Document Copying Sec- 
tion of their TECHNICAL LIBRARY. There are 
two vacancies, the senior of which demands 
experience in modern copying methods with 
some knowledge of photography, and is suit- 
able for a woman over the age of 21. The 
second vacancy for an Assistant is suitable for 
a younger girl and here experience of such 
work would be highly desirable but is not 
essential. It is important in both cases that 
applicants have a preference for practical as 
opposed to theoretical work. Commencing 
salaries will be fitted to age and experience 
and conditions of employment are excellent, 
including a five-day week, cafeteria, pension 
and incentive bonus schemes. Apply in 
writing to the Personnel Officer, Glaxo 
Laboratories Ltd., Greenford, Middlesex. 


TRAINED LIBRARIAN to ofganize and pro- 
vide services associated with the Technical 
Library of an engineering company, with 
particular emphasis on chemical and engineer- 
ing departments and with possible extension 
to other departments later. The Library is in 
the Company’s Research and Development 
Division which is situated in a large country 
house in Warwickshire, within easy travelling 
distance of Birmingham and Stratford-on- 
Avon. Wilmot Breeden Ltd., Camden 
Street, Birmingham, 1. 


Wanted 


British Medical Journal, February 1, 8 and 15, 
1936. Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, June 1, 1957; July 27, 1957; and 
August 31, 1957. Offers to The Library, 
Genatosan Limited, Derby Road, Lough- 
borough, Leics. 


C.B.I. 1928-32, 1933~37, 1938-42, 1943—48. 
English Catalogue of Books 1901-5, 1906-10, 
1921-25. Replies to the Borough Librarian, 
Central Library, High Street, $.E.13. Tele- 
phone LEE Green 0438. 


Trans. AS ME, vol. 70, 1948; 71, 19493 
72, 1950. Willing to buy. Write Librarian, 
Babcock & Wilcox, 209 Euston Road, N.W.1. 


For Sale 


Institute of Petroleum Journal/Review, Jan. 
1947—Dec. 1957. Clean, suitable for binding. 
Best offer over £12. Apply Box 1, Aslib, 
4 Palace Gate, London, W.8. 





Index to Theses 
accepted for Higher Degrees 
in the universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland 


VOLUME V 
1954-1955 


Edited by 


MAGDA WHITROW, M.A., A.L.A. 


Price 21s. to members of Aslib 
25s. to non-members 


Aslib 
4 PALACE GATE, LONDON, W.8 





“PALMER’S 
INDEX TO THE TIMES” 


A limited number of years of this 
important work are available and we 


shall be pleased to hear from librarians, _ 


booksellers and others as to any parts 
and/or runs required when we will 
quote by return. Also available: 


“The ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS”, available in cumulative 
and/or single volumes. “AUSTRAL- 
IAN CATALOGUE OF BOOKS.” 
“THE CANADIAN CATALOGUE.” 


“THE ANNUAL REGISTER”, all 
years from 1758 to date. “NATURE” 
—any back numbers, singly and/or 
complete runs. “THE QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.” “ILLUSTRATED LON- 
DON NEWS.” 
CURRENT.” “BOOK AUCTION 
RECORDS.” Mendelssohn’s SOUTH 
AFRICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY, Jag- 
gards SHAKESPEARE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY, &c. Catalogues on request. 


H. PORDES, BOOKSELLER 
138 New Cavendish Street 
London, W.1. (museum 5250) . 





The Treatment of Special Material 


in Libraries 


R. L. COLLISON 


SECOND EDITION 


10s. 6d. to members of Aslib. 12s. 6d. to others 


Aslib, 4 Palace Gate, London, W.3 


“BOOK PRICES . 
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Volume ro May 1958 Number 5 


THE ORGANIZATION AND AVAILABILITY 
OF TECHNICAL TRANSLATION 
BY A. L. MACKAY, M.A., PH.D. 
Birkbeck. College 
Scientific and Technical Translation Conference, London, 5th March 1958 





IFFICULTIES have been experienced with translation from the earliest 

times. When I was about eight years old I first met a remarkable paradox. 
Methuselah. was the oldest man in the Bible, yet he died before his father—how 
could this be explained? The answer is given in the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
is that Enoch, Methuselah’s father, did not die but was translated. It says, “And 
he was not found, because God translated him’. 

As the details of translation will be discussed later today, I want to adopt, at 
the risk of being over-obvious, a fundamentalist approach. Not being a pro- 
fessional documentalist, I hope I can look at the process of translation from the 
outside and give a number of proposals as to the principles of the organization 
of translation, followed by a very brief account of the existing organization of 
translation activities coupled with some suggestions as to where actual improve- 
ments might be possible in the contemporary situation. 

As the Unesco report, which has just been commended to you in the pro- 
gramme of this conference, gives almost all the facts anyone might want, the 
proportion of comment to fact in my paper will be higher than usual. 

I see with some regret that the Washington Conference in November on 
Scientific Information is not to be concerned with language barriers, but I trust 
that some of those present who may be attending that conference will acquire, 
from the discussions later today, some general opinions which they may be 
able to use at this Washington Conference. 

My ‘back to Methuselah’ approach is meant to make sure that, if assumptions 
are made about translations, they should not be unrecognized even if they are 
allowed to go unquestioned. 

My first principle is that a translation acquires no merit by the mere fact of being a 
translation.- Unless it fulfils further requirements it is no more good to anyone 
than a completed crossword puzzle. We are, of course, only concerned here 
with scientific and technical texts, but this applies also to literary productions. 
What a translation provides is information which would not otherwise be recog- 
nizable because it is in a foreign language. Everything suffers by translation, 
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except a bishop, and it is obvious that a translator who does not completely 
understand the subject of his work cannot add to the clarity of the language in 
which the information is conveyed and may indeed easily ruin the argument, 
Scientific papers today, because of the pressure of space, make few concessions 
to the uninitiated, and some are downright obscure. Many papers are intended 
only for the hundred or even for the ten other people in the world who are 
working on the same subject and it is very unlikely that a regular translator 
would appreciate them. Moreover, my private suspicion is that there are quite 
a significant number of papers which are only trivia or even nonsense decked 
out in words and formulae, but one would have to be right on top of the subject 
to decide this in any particular case. The problem of translating nonsense is 
really extremely difficult but I do not think we should waste time on it. 

The second principle is that on/y a small fraction of the information in a translation 
is wanted by a particular person. Most commonly a paper, especially a technical 
paper, is read to confirm that there is nothing new in it. Often only a few 
figures or experimental measurements are all that is needed from it and it must 
be very rare that the whole paper is material new to a reader experienced in the 
relevant subject. The inquirer who, wanting information which he suspects 
may be in a particular paper because he has seen an abstract, cannot say exactly 
what he wants until he has read the paper. It follows that far more than is 
necessary has to be translated. Information is essentially the unexpected; if you 
know exactly what is coming, then you learn nothing. Translation on this basis 
is therefore most wasteful of skilled labour. There are two ways of mitigating 
this inefficiency: (a) the translation can be circulated very widely so that many 
parts of it are useful to many people who can all share in its cost; and (b) the 
translator and the inquirer can be made the same person by ezther teaching the 
inquirer the relevant language, or by making the translator a responsible 
intelligence officer charged with research on a problem but using a library 
rather than a laboratory as a working place. Both these approaches are the main 
subject of our discussions today, but I had better warn you that the second 
approach is the one I will canvass when we get down to practical propositions. 
A variant way of combining translator and inquirer is to let the translator lead 
the inquirer through the paper like a guide dog for the blind, taking his master 
up to the kerb and waiting to be told whether to go on or to turn right or left. 
For unusual combinations of languages and subjects this is often the only way. 

I have excluded from consideration the problem of the translation into a 
foreign language of patents, instruction manuals and the kind of thing where 
what is wanted is not information but a canonical text. The requirements here 
are so stringent that the problem is reduced to one of finding the person capable 
of the necessary high standards because the penalties for bad work may be very 
serious. I think we might also exclude conference interpreting on the same 
grounds. 

It is worth making a third special principle of the simple statement that 
translating is difficult, but abstracting is more difficult. "To abstract, one must know 
both the subject and the language and must oneself be actively interested in the 
field. Even so, the comprehension of what an author means when he tries to 
present ideas and observations which the world has never seen before may 
seriously tax the specialist referees, let alone an abstractor. In making a full 
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translation a lack of understanding of the subject can be masked by a good 
command of the technical terminology and the result may be quite satisfactory, 
but this will not be so with an abstract. Elsewhere I have been in a minority 
when suggesting that authors’ abstracts, of a standard warranted by the referees 
and the journal editor, should be printed with every paper and widely used by 
abstracting journals to save the labour of skilled manpower. The author at least 
should know what he has tried to say even if he cannot assess its value to the 
subject. Abstracting, even in one’s own language, is hard work and compared 
to non-scientific or quasi-scientific professions not overpaid. 

My last principle now follows from the foregoing, and is that only worthwhile 
material should be chosen for translation. I can illustrate how this choice might be 
made by borrowing from physics and assigning a half-life to each type of 
documentary material. After any period of time equal to its half-life the value of 
the material is halved. For example, if we give a daily paper a half-life of one 
day, then twenty-four hours after publication its value has decayed to one-half 
of its value new, after a week it is only worth 1/128th, and after the two weeks 
it might take us to translate and republish it, it would only be worth 1/16,000th. 
To a paper in a research journal we might give a half-life of a year, so that if it 
were translated and republished six months later it would still be worth about 
7o per cent of its original value. A really good review in a subject like botany, 
where things do not get out of date as quickly as they do in physics, might have 
a half-life of about five years and after one year would still be worth about 
87 per cent. The rate of decrease in value as a whole could probably be related 
to the overall increase in the volume of scientific publishing which is doubling 
about every ten years. 

At present, when the authors of scientific papers are not paid, but when the 
translators of these papers have to be paid, albeit modestly, it follows that 
translated periodicals, especially as they may carry little advertising matter and 
will probably have a smaller circulation, will be more expensive than the 
originals. An article in Russian, for example, has to be perhaps five times as 
valuable, on an average, as an article in English, before it is worth translating. 
However, I expect that all these considerations will be quantitatively considered 
in our paper on economics. 

I would like to sketch out very roughly what we might aim at in the field of 
translation. The main problem at present, as I see it, lies with Russian material 
and I do not think it would do much harm to concentrate our attention on this, 
to the exclusion, initially at least, of all other languages. I assume, too, that no 
major reorganization of scientific publishing methods is practicable as far as we 
are concerned, although the Washington Conference may achieve some reforms. 
As we are not the only English-speaking country, we are, in this as in other 
matters, under the shadow of the United States and have to consider activities 
in America as well as here. | 

Firstly, the auxiliaries to translation, the abstracting journals and the trans- 
lated contents lists as far as Russian goes, are satisfactory and perform an 
invaluable service. The only suggestions which can be offered here are not very 
helpful and amount only to ‘fuller and faster’? without suggesting how these 
objectives might be achieved. We note that the translated contents lists of 
Russian journals published by the Library of Congress and by D.S.I.R. overlap 
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to a considerable extent. Apart from the information on its translation scheme 
which the D.S.LR. list provides it is difficult to see any point in which the 
British list (at £4 per annum) does better than the Library of Congress list (at 
15 dollars per annum). There may be unnecessary duplication here. As the 
Americans have so much more money to spend on learning what the Russians 
are doing, might we not leave this particular job to them? Scientific abstracting 
is already shared between the two countries. 

Secondly, I think the present trend towards publishing complete translations 
of the major Russian journals is a correct one and should be encouraged, buf, 
and it is rather a big but, the economics of such journals need examination. If 
the prices of translated journals can be kept down to two or three times the cost 
of similar journals in English, then a number of problems, particularly those 
concerned with achieving a large circulation and of avoiding clandestine 
reproduction, will be avoided. I think that it was a very clever idea of one 
publisher to combine in one volume an English-language journal and a transla- 
tion of its Russian counterpart. Possibly, however, some market research may 
be needed to estimate what the demand for complete translated journals might 
be. Nevertheless, the high price of translated journals which are not subsidized 
by government agencies concerns me, particularly as I understand that much of 
the translating work is done in Britain where a dollar goes twice as far. This 
high price may cut both ways as, for example, I see that a Russian dictionary, 
costing very little but out of print and now unobtainable, has been reprinted in 
America and sells here for some £3 10s. Suppose this happened the other way 
round and the Russians, as they are quite capable of doing, reproduced the 
American-compiled Russian-English dictionary which sells at 50 dollars and 
- sold it for 10s. Surely it would be much better to aim at a large circulation and a 
low price rather than to shelter behind copyright laws. There is an item of 
recent news on which I think we ought to have a proper legal opinion. It is 
reported that the main American company publishing translated journals has 
concluded an agreement with the Soviet book-exporting agency Mezhduna- 
rodnaya Kniga under which the company will have exclusive translation rights 
on certain Soviet journals. If the company is in fact able to substantiate these 
rights and obtain publication, for example, in Britain, then there will be serious 
repercussions in the translating business. 

Now, I would like to develop my main thesis which is, that what is wanted 
by technical and scientific users is not full translations but subject reviews where 
all recent papers in a limited field are digested. I will call two items of evidence 
in support of this. Ove: At the Washington Conference the view is likely to be 
widely held that the original paper is no longer the major currency of scientific 
information but that it has been superseded by reviews, tables, handbooks, 
abstracts and digests. And fo: If translators.are capable of translating properly, 
then they are capable of far more than mere translation and should be better 
employed and correspondingly better paid. I believe that this low factor of 
utilization of experience is the explanation of the wide feeling by users that 
translations are ridiculously expensive and by translators that they are under- 
paid. The wide use of reviews should work to reduce the volume of translation 
both by involving only the translation of reviews prepared by local experts and, 
principally, the preparation by scientific information officers, skilled in the use 
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of foreign languages, of. reviews embodying -material from many sources. I 
would like to get this view of the role of a translator, at least one employed by 
a large.or moderately sized organization, as a sifter and digester of information 
accepted, because of what is implied. This is that a selector cannot select unless 
he-knows what to accept and what to reject. He cannot do this unless he knows 
what his clients are trying to do, and have done and why they have done it. It 
follows that the information officer ought to take part in all day-to-day research 
conferences along with other research and development workers. We ought to 
regard an information scientist as no different from any other except that he has 
special skills in languages and in library technique rather than in various types 
of analysis. The key point is that he ought to participate in the research pro- 
gramme with the others. Many translators are content to sit behind a book 
stack translating what is given to them and not inquiring into what happens to 
the. work they do. If there was one outstanding lesson of the war for science, it 
was that proved by the radar research establishment. Everybody had to have the 
fullest information about what they were doing and why they were doing it and 
all suggestions and opinions had appropriate opportunities for expression. It is 
not good enough to pose a closely circumscribed question to a scientist without 
giving him the opportunity to question the basic assumptions implicit in the 
particular formulation of the problem. I suggest that those concerned to 
improve the lot of the translator might think along these lines. 

We should examine now the problem of finding whether the foreign paper 
which is wanted is available already in English translation. We need not con- 
sider books because there are standard methods, familiar to every librarian, for 
finding them, although the Index translationum of Unesco is perhaps worth 
mentioning. In short, for papers the answer is to ring up Aslib and ask, but for 
more details I ought to refer you to the Unesco report on scientific and technical 
translation which has already been brought to your notice. This contains a vast 
amount of information and opinion and supersedes most separate accounts of 
the field. However, some developments have taken place since the report was 
prepared making the translation indexing system more satisfactory, these 
arrangements are well in hand so that I doubt if pressure from us is 
necessary. 

Most of the changes in progress are connected with the recent establishment 
of the D.S.LR. Lending Library Unit which is to be the nucleus of the new 
National Lending Library for Science. The changes were under way before the 
Russian satellites were launched, although the presence of the latter should help 
to keep the Treasury up to the mark in financing this new library. As a matter 
of urgency the Lending Library Unit will concentrate on setting up a collection 
of Russian books, periodicals and cover-to-cover translations of Russian 
periodicals and in general repairing the alarming deficiencies’ in our national 
stocks. Other collections, mostly Japanese and Chinese, are expected to be 
started in a few years. 

We have already mentioned copyright, but as it seems there are no practical 
restrictions on copying material printed in the U.S.S.R., the opportunity might 
well be taken to make imaginative and unrestricted use of photographic or 
xerographic methods as an alternative to lending the actual materials by post, 
which is now so expensive. Such an experiment, by its success or otherwise, 
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should give a guide to what concessions of copyright scientific publishers might 
reasonably be asked to make. 

The Lending Library Unit is making arrangements with the Special Libraries 
Association at the John Crerar Library in Chicago to obtain microfilms of their 
stock of translations so that the joint resources of Britain and America should 
be readily available. The S.L.A. and Aslib cover all languages, but those 
translations from languages other than Russian are probably scattered over 
such a wide field that I would doubt whether they were worth inquiring about. 

There is an important question which I would like to bring to your notice 
when we come to the finding of Russian material to borrow. For about ten 
years the National Central Library has maintained a union catalogue intended 
to cover all the Russian-language material which is borrowable in this country. 
Through lack of funds it has not been able to cover the Science Library and a 
number of small collections, although most libraries are now included. The 
staff at present consists of only one person, who is able to do little more than 
deal with day-to-day inquiries. Now, although the new D.S.I.R. unit is buying 
as much current Russian material as possible, as it is published, it is very 
unlikely that it will be able to get much literature which has been published 
earlier because Russian books go out of print extremely quickly. Hence the 
R.U.C. will still be necessary for finding the earlier books and periodicals (which 
it can arrange to borrow from the U.S.S.R. if necessary). The new accessions of 
the D.S.LR. unit are being incorporated into the R.U.C. as the unit catalogues 
them. It seems a pity that the R.U.C. should not become the main method of 
locating Russian-language material in Britain, as at less than 100 per cent 
coverage its efficiency is disproportionately reduced and it is not now so far 
from achieving the 100 per cent. It is true that the catalogue covers non- 
scientific as well as scientific material, but it was on the initiative of the Foreign 
Office, who were interested in the non-scientific material, that the catalogue was 
set up in 1947. The actual loans arranged through the National Central Library 
these days are overwhelmingly of scientific and technical material. The N.C.L. 
as an independent, voluntary subscription, state-aided organization, of the type 
so characteristic of British life, seems unlikely to be able to develop this cata- 
logue, so it might be reasonable to suggest that the D.S.I.R. should do so, so 
that there should be only one index to borrowable Russian material. The 
European Productivity Agency, who have concerned themselves in this field, 
might also help. Perhaps this conference might be able to express an opinion on 
whether such development of a Russian Union Catalogue might be desirable. 
After all, if you have not got the original documents, you cannot translate them. 

One of the factors not yet discussed in regard to translation indexes is speed. 
Suppose one receives a copy of a Russian journal and finds there is an article 
which requires translation. One knows for certain that the article will not be 
listed by Aslib or by any other index so that a fair sum can be saved on postage 
or telephone. If one consulted Aslib later on, then for every translation found 
there would be about twenty-five fruitless inquiries. It costs the same to have a 
new article translated as one six months old, and we have seen that after this 
time the article might have only 70 per cent of its original value. Aslib-indexed 
translations are always old—shall we say at least six months old ?—so that if the 
value of the paper in the research is perhaps three times the cost of translating 
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it, then it is always cheaper to do it at once than to wait six months and get it 
for nothing, as the loss by depreciation will be greater than the cost of the 
translation. Librarians forget more than others that in industry time is money 
and money time. For old papers translation indexes are obviously more useful 
and as a last resort justify themselves in preventing good work from going to 
waste through inadequate circulation. Personally I believe translation indexes 
are of only marginal value and their operation must therefore be as efficient as 
possible and the recent unification of indexes is clearly welcome. 

We have disposed of other people’s translations—the translation index and 
the completely translated periodical—suppose that you have to arrange a 
translation yourself. This afternoon’s session will cover the problem of actually 
doing it, or training someone to do it, but I must mention some of the ways in 
which one can commission a translation. In the D.S.LR. translated contents list 
a scheme is described whereby if two or more people apply to have a Russian 
paper translated the D.S.I.R. will arrange the translation and bear up to one- 
third of the cost. 

Commercial translation agencies obviously vary enormously, but I am sure 
that everyone will know that Aslib already maintains a register of specialist 
translators and can often put an inquirer in touch with the person who has both 
the linguistic and the technical qualifications for a special job. The financial 
arrangements are, of course, privately negotiated and Aslib only performs the 
introduction. One of the recommendations on which your opinion is asked 
suggests the formation of similar registers elsewhere and their linking inter- 
nationally. Perhaps the organizers of the Aslib index can give us figures but I 
would confidently expect them to report that the register was worth the expense 
and performed a useful service. 

The Unesco report will give you a detailed picture of how translating is 
organized in Britain and in America. In the main translations are made by 
commercial organizations concerned with selling translations, by industrial 
companies who only incidentally produce translations and who are willing to 
give the translations away when they have served immediate purposes, and by 
governmental and para-governmental agencies who translate at state expense. 
Subsidies are often provided for commercial enterprises which are deemed to 
be performing a national service by, for example, translating certain Russian 
journals. On the whole the government and industry supply the money and the 
work is carried out in a wide variety of ways.. Since the realization of the extent 
of Russian technical progress large sums have been put into the study of 
Russian literature and activities. The general policy seems to be to produce 
indicative abstracts and to enable those interested further to acquire complete 
translations of the papers in question. Full translation rather than reviewing is 
encouraged, Although efforts to teach languages to science students are being 
increased (in America at least) the knowledge of languages (particularly Russian) 
is far from being widespread and much reliance is placed on émigré translators. 
I suspect that very few people in Britain or America in fact read Russian journals. 

An account of how the translation system is organized in the U.S.S.R. might 
not be out of place here, because, while we could at a pinch manage without 
foreign literature, as half of the world literature is in English, for the Russians 
the translation problem is quite unavoidable. Until shortly after the war, 
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translation and information services were rather haphazard, but now an enot- 
mous Institute for Scientific and Technical Information has been set up and is 
fully operational. The aim seems to be that, except for specialists, scientists 
should not need to consult the originals of foreign papers but should use 
detailed abstracts and reviews in Russian. While there is a large full-time staff, 
the bulk of the work has to be done by ordinary working scientists on a part- 
time basis. There are some 13,000 of them, most of whom must know some 
foreign language. The Soviet educational system requires one foreign language 
from almost all graduates, two from Ph.D. candidates and three from D.Sc. 
candidates. It is probably true that the Russian scientist’s knowledge of languages 
is greater than that of his British and American colleagues and is only surpassed 
in certain continental countries. Numerous journals reviewing foreign work 
are published and an enormous number of foreign books are translated. An 
interesting feature is that major British and American journals, such as Nature 
and Engineering, are reproduced by photographic methods in editions of some 
thousands for internal circulation to save foreign exchange. Translations and 
other services in documentation are provided by the Institute. 

The points to emphasize in relation to the Russian system are: the existence 
of a centralized, state-financed institute abstracting fully in all subjects and the 
enlisting of working scientists in the provision of documentary services. 

Translating is essentially an unproductive type of work, which, but for the 
accidents of human development, ought not to have become necessary. As well 
as considering problems of how to translate, I think that this conference should 
also consider the question of how not to translate, or at least how to avoid 
translating. We can mention this merely under headings as I am sure the points 
will recur. Possible remedies of the situation might be: 

(A) To teach a wider variety of languages in schools. French is really very 
difficult to speak properly and early troubles in learning it often lead to dis- 
couragement. Our concentration on French is now out of date and it should be 
possible to encourage more interest in languages by giving more choice. It 
might also be a useful move to make one language compulsory in universities 
for scientific and technical graduates. This requirement is still far from being 
universal in Britain but it should seem a reasonable requirement for a European 
citizen. Even if scientists did not eventually do their own translating a know- 
ledge of the difficulties would enable them to understand the problems and get 
better results in their dealings with translators. 

(B) In their final year at a university I think it would be worth while to set 
each science student the task, to take about a week, of searching the literature 
to find the state of knowledge in a small section of his subject. This would tend 
to produce a population of scientists more educated in the ways in which 
documentation works. 

(C) On a national scale closer relations might be maintained with the sources 
of foreign-language information by having more men on the spot. If one looks 
through the diplomatic list one sees enormous numbers of naval, military and 
air attachés and very few scientific representatives. Part of the explanation may 
be that science attaché is not a recognized category, but I understand that 
Britain maintains only about five science attachés or their equivalents. There 
seems to be nobody in Moscow, for example, to deal with scientific affairs. The 
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United States has also let its scientific representation sink almost to vanishing 
point and is now engaged in repairing the situation. 

Closer contact by the exchange of students and others would serve to build 
up a body of experts whose knowledge of the languages and local conditions 
of scientific work would be most valuable. I would have thought that some 
body such as the Federation of British Industries would have found that the 
ideas and technical information which it would pick up by having a technical 
representative in the U.S.S.R. would have been worth the maintenance expense. 
After all, there are plenty of Russians now visiting Britain on fact-finding tours. 
However, I am beginning to overlap on to the training field, and I think that 
the importance of personal contact with the originators of material which is 
likely to be translated should be stressed. The British Council, Unesco and other 
bodies responsible for foreign relations are of course working on this kind of 
exchange, but the particular problems of scientific translation might merit 
special examination. Translators ought to be familiar both with the actual 
sources of their material and with the uses to which their work is put if they are 
going to translate with real understanding. 

(D) The choice of widely understood languages for scientific publication is a 
very obvious way of eliminating much translation and it is clear that English 
is the most widely used language. This puts us in a very dificult position and 
I think we should not propose the universal adoption of English, or anything 
like that, although of course if any foreign journals changed over to English we 
should be delighted. We ought to do our part in trying to understand our 
neighbours, and those farther away, and should not expect concessions from 
them. 

To sum up: I think that most of our difficulties in the organization of the 
translation of scientific literature arise really from the lack of scientific education 
among those educated in the humanities and the lack of linguistic education 
among those educated in science. As I said, most universities do not demand 
any knowledge of languages from their graduates and postgraduates, and there 
are hardly any diplomats who know anything about science. Although there has 
been some improvement lately, science still means to governments today 
essentially what it meant when Leonardo da Vinci applied for a job with the 
Duke of Milan. He listed the various military engineering projects which he 
could carry out and added as an afterthought that he could paint as well as the 
next man. 

Finally, I hope that the following paper on the economics of translation will 
form the bones of our discussion. The Unesco report, while it gathers an enor- 
mous amount of valuable opinion, shows how difficult it is to get quantitative 
estimates in this field. Even the simplest questions, such as ‘How many scientists 
read papers in foreign languages ?” are found to be extremely difficult to answer. 
In preparation for the Washington Conference Professor Ralph Shaw has 
produced a report on the reading habits of scientists which is really astonishingly 
like the Kinsey report. He took a typical research and development laboratory, 
discovered how many ‘reading acts’ took place there in a month and analysed 
these in enormous detail. In spite of elaborate calculations it is clear that such 
surveys are subject to large corrections in the light of common experience. For 
example, he finds that Finnish is one of the commonest foreign languages 
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(because he chose the forest products laboratory). Rather than the Kinsey report, 
I think what is wanted is more the Arabian Nights—an imaginative account by 
documentalists of the enchanting services they could provide for scientists if 
only the latter were interested. When the interest is aroused, then the questions 
of L.s.d. can be broached and, if the economics are worked out carefully 
enough, the choice should be quite clear because scientists, having accepted 
premises, are expected to stand by the conclusions. 

However, I have given you almost nothing but opinions so I trust you will 
find more meat in the remainder of the session. 


id 
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Scientific and Technical Translation Conference, London, 5th March 1958 


AM going to talk both as a user and a perpetrator of translations, since, in 

the Patent Department of the Mond Nickel Company Limited, the Informa- 
tion Section has to abstract and translate patents and other legal documents as 
well as technical and scientific articles from, and occasionally into, foreign 
languages. A large part of this work is done within the department but the 
incessant pressure, due to the necessity of working to definite dates—a very 
common problem in patent work—forces us to send out some work to outside 
translators. We have thus acquired a considerable store of experience on the 
economic or L.s.d. side of translation work. 

I hesitate to talk about the L.s.d. side of translating, since I gather that it is 
considered unethical in the profession to disclose how much one charges or 
pays for translations. I have therefore tried to choose a relatively safe basis by 
taking the standard charges fixed by the Institute of Linguists at their 1957 
Conference as the basis for this comparative study. I would hasten to add that 
these may run from 150 to 200 per cent more on top of the standard charges to 
make provision for technical or specialist work. Many of you will, of course, 
think that these charges are somewhat unrealistic and will compare them in 
yout minds with, say, the rates authorized by the Treasury which are, I believe, 
a little bit lower. There are some translators who advertise widely in tech- 
nical and scientific periodicals and who quote prices which are about 50 per cent 
lower than those of the Institute of Linguists (e.g. 255. per 1,000 words for 
German into English). On the other hand, the rates mentioned in the recent 
Unesco book Sctenttfic and technical translating represent a standard rate for trans- 
lating, e.g. German into English of 0.87 U.S. cents per word (approximately 
3 guineas per 1,000 words), which is higher than the Institute of Linguists’ 
standard. If we thus accept the Institute of Linguists’ standard as a norm and 
call it 100, the commercially charged rates for translating scientific and technical 
material seem to vary between 50 and 150. 

I shall attempt to analyse the various methods by which translations are done 
and then compare their relative efficiencies. I have enumerated eight methods: 


1. Straight translation on to the typewriter. 
2. Dictating machines. 

3. Oral translation. 

4. Sworn translations. 

5. Machine translations. 

6. Outside translations. 

7. Co-operative translations. 

8. Manuscript. 


Of the various methods of preparing translations, it is quite obvious that 
method (1), i.e. straight dictation on to the typewriter, is very economic for full 
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translation, since it requires fewer intermediate stages than any other method. 
This method can actually be carried out in one stage and requires purely and 
simply the time of the translator and the typist. 


2. Dictating machines 

The economic side of using dictating machines for preparing translations 
is almost identical with the above method, since the time taken for the translator 
and the typist is approximately the same as that for straight dictation on to the 
typewriter. There are, of course, some qualifying factors in this context, namely, 
that the time taken by the translator to look up words in the dictionary (which 
we have to do sometimes) or to check some figures or references affects only his 
time and not that of the typist, since the dictating machine is just switched off 
during these hold-ups. Similarly, any outside interruptions such as telephone 
calls, etc., take up only one person’s time and not that of two. Calculations made 
by my company have shown that a saving of about ṣo per cent in a typist’s time 
is effected by using dictating machines. The capital charge and amortization of 
the dictating machine are comparatively small, in spite of the fact that most 
machines of this type require two models for efficient working, namely, one for 
the translator and one for playing back to the typist. Assuming a capital outlay 
of approximately {200 per set of two machines and a useful life of, say, five years, 
this amounts to an approximate weekly cost of 155. With an approximate weekly 
output of about 30,000 words of translation this represents an additional 
charge of 6d. per thousand words, which is almost negligible. I would therefore 
put the cost of this type of translation equal to 80 per cent of that of straight 
dictation on to the typewriter. 


3. Oral translation 

Dr. Mackay has mentioned what I have termed ora/ translating. It is not my 
own definition: I have seen it used elsewhere.! It is a method which is becoming 
more widely used. It is, in my opinion, one of the most effective ways of trans- 
lating and operates as follows: 

A user may have seen an abstract somewhere, which does not tell him very 
much. If he requests a full translation of a rather lengthy paper, say about 
20,000 words, this would cost at least £25, taking the very cheapest rate charged 
by an outside translator for translating from German into English—25s., a very 
low charge. It is, however, very likely that this user does not really want a 
translation of the full paper but is interested in only a very small portion, and 
the main task is really to find out which is the short portion really required 
out of this lengthy paper. To do this, the translator and the user get together 
and the translator does a very rough running translation of the paper or even 
only of the headings, captions to the illustrations or diagrams until the real 
‘meat’ of the paper is reached. In my experience this hard core is usually not 
more than 1o per cent at the most of the total length of the paper and can then 
be translated in a few hours instead of time being wasted on 20,000 words. 
Taking into account the time of the user and the translator, there is still a saving 
of about 50-66 per cent as compared with costs for translating the whole paper. 
The disadvantage of this system is, of course, summarized in the old proverb 
‘One man’s meat is another man’s poison’, i.e. the part finally translated out of 
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a lengthy and possibly important paper is of little or no interest to anybody 
else, while some other user may be interested in a different part of the same 
paper. Thus if this method is employed consistently, very few papers would be 
translated in full and the Aslib Commonwealth Index of Scientific Translations 
would resemble a patch-work quilt. 


4. Sworn translations 


The next group is entitled Sworn translations and represents a rather trouble- 
some subject in so far as we are concerned with legal work. Sworn translations 
ate required in many legal proceedings where documents in a foreign language 
are cited. In view of the popular fiction—which may well be based on fact— 
that our judges, barristers, scientists, etc., are unable to read anything but the 
Queen’s English, translations have to be provided for their benefit. The only 
difference between an ordinary translation and a sworn translation lies in that 
the translator “does hereby solemnly and sincerely declare (z) that he has com- 
petent knowledge of the respective languages, and (7) that the translation is a 
true and correct one’. This solemn Declaration is then made conscientiously 
believing the same to be true and by virtue of the provisions of the Statutory 
Declarations Act of 1835. 

In terms of economics this means, first of all, that an additional 2s. 6d. per 
copy has to be. paid for making this said Declaration before a Commissioner for 
Oaths, but really the costs are much higher, since it must be technically a good 
translation and furthermore must be presented in a clean manner, as all dele- 
tions, additions, corrections, etc., have to be initialled by the Commissioner for 
Oaths. In short, the additional cost is well of the order of 25-33 per cent over 
and above that of an ordinary translation, 


5. Mechanical translations 


Mechanical translation has been declared taboo at this conference but I felt 
that a brief reference should be made to the economic aspects. In a recent talk 
Dr. A. P. Booth made some guesses about the probable speed of the computer 
doing the mechanical translations at Birkbeck College. At present the output is 
1,000-3,000 words per hour.? I have seen the translations which come out and 
they are quite good, so I will not discuss their quality. But I understand that the 
output could well be increased to 1,000 words per minute in the not too distant 
future. The difficulty, I understand, is in the output mechanism, which is 
putely and simply a mechanical trouble that will soon be overcome. The cost 
of a commercial computer, as Dr. Booth has stated, which is now being devel- 
oped is expected to be about £8,o00-10,000.3 Assuming a life of ten years and 
the services of one electronic engineer for trouble-shooting, programming and 
servicing the computer and of one language editor to supervise the program- 
ming, and so on, the cost per year of such a machine would be approximately 
£7,000 with a potential output of 400,000 words per day or one hundred 
million words per year. A team of translators with such an output would charge 
about £250,000, Le. thirty-five times the above annual cost of the computer. 
When this threat to us hard-working translators will really become effective we 
do not know. 
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6. Outside translations 

We often have to send translations out, although we do not always like to 
do so. It is a question of time and money to.a certain extent. 

The use of outside translators has quite a few advantages but also several 
disadvantages. The disadvantages are that usually there is some sort of time-lag 
—it has been known to be six months—and also the question of reliability of 
the translation, particularly if an outside translator is used for the first time. 
I am sure all of us can quote instances where translations commissioned from 
outside translators had to be edited to a considerable extent or entirely re- 
written. In short, one has much less control over outside translators than over 
translations done at one’s own premises, except that if we are not satisfied we 
take care to go somewhere else. The advantages are those of economy, since 
comparisons with internal translations show an average saving of up to 50 per 
cent—that is if none of the above-mentioned editing or rewriting has to be 
done. It also frees one from the actual task of translation so that the time saved 
may be used for more remunerative tasks, such as dealing with awkward 
inquiries. If it is a question of urgently required translations, then outside 
translators can hardly be used. 


7. Co-operative and multiple translations 

This group is meant to embrace both co-operative schemes such as those 
organized by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research or the Iron 
and Steel Institute and also commercial translation services which undertake 
the translations of complete journals or parts of journals into English as a 
commercial venture. The co-operative services appear to be very cheap indeed: 
for instance, a translation under the D.S.I.R. scheme costs at the most 8s. per 
page of the Russian original and may be as cheap as 2s. 6d. per page; the maxi- 
mum charge is thus approximately one-third of the standard charge for transla- 
tions from Russian into English. It is, of course, a hit-and-miss system in that 
one has to have a certain amount of luck to locate and obtain a translation which 
one requires, but in spite of this the charges vary—as I have just stated—from 
10 to 33, compared with our standard of 100. 

The scheme run by the Iron and Steel Institute is of more recent origin and 
their charges are approximately the same as the maximum charges of the 
D.S.LR. scheme. I have been quoted figures of 155. per thousand words of 
translations from German to English and £1 1os. from Russian into English. 
There is a reduction, I believe, for more copies but it does not affect the actual 
cost very much. 

The translated journals are better represented in the United States than in 
this country, although Pergamon Press now publish several journals from the 
Russian, six of which are medical journals and are done under contract for the 
United States Department of Health. They have also recently commenced the 
regular publication of the Journal of Electric Technology, U.S.S.R., the English 
version of Elektrichestvo. The general indication given by the subscription rates 
shows that the average charge per page is of the order of 2d.-3¢., i.e. about 
4d.—6d. per thousand words. Even assuming a rate of usefulness of 40 : 1, ie. 
that only one article in forty is of any direct interest to the subscriber, this type 
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of service would rate about 30-33 compared with our standard of roo. Unfor- 
tunately this type of translated journal is almost completely confined to 
Russian originals, although there are one or two other periodicals—such as 
Engineer’s Digest and Machinery Lioyd—with a. wider coverage. 


8. Manuscript 

The only outstanding method of translation not yet treated is ¢ranslation by 
manuscript. It is quite feasible for internal use to use such translations which 
take up only one person’s time, but the usefulness of such translations is, of 
course, testricted mainly by the legibility of the handwriting. In any case, many 
translators are quite capable of typing rather than writing their own translations 
and this enhances the usefulness of their work. The time taken by the actual 
writing or self-typing part of the translation is between a quarter and a third 
of the time taken for translating. 

I shall now attempt to compare in tabular form the above methods as applied 
to a translation of a thousand-word article from Russian into English. The 
basis of this comparison is roughly this: Assume we pay a technical translator 
an average rate of about {1,000 a year. (I do say ‘average’. There are many 
people who get much less, and there are quite a number who get much more.) 
Assume we pay a typist {10 a week. We also allow for the usual commercial 
overheads of 100 per cent which our accountants have assured us is a reasonably 


good figure. 


Outside translation (1.L. charge without surcharge) £3 175. + 5s. for handling 
invoices, payments and receipts, etc., which our accoun- 
tants tell us is a reasonable charge. 


Internal translation Manuscripr or self-typing, {2 105-2 15s. 


i y DICTATION on to typewriter, {3 10s.-£3 155. 

2 S is to shorthand typist, L4 105.4 155. 

"A ` = into dictating machine, £3 105. 6¢d—£3 155. 6d. 
(6d. for dictating machine). 

RA 5 Orat (or part) translation. 175.—{1 75. 6d. 

5 a SWORN: costs of any of above methods plus 25—33 per cent, 


16.13 35 —£6 6s. 
Mechanical translation (probable cost), 1s. 6d.—25. 


Co-operative translation D.S.LR., 8s.—£1 4s. + 5s. for handling invoices, pay- 
ment, etc. 
L.S.1., £1 ros. + 5s. (as above). 
Periodicals, 4d.—6d, 
5 (with usefulness factor 40), 135. 8d.—{1. 


This tabulation shows clearly that costs may vary from as little as 4d. to 
£6 6s., Le. the upper limit is 38,000 per cent of the lower limit. You will agree 
that is a fair range. Another factor affecting cost which is almost impossible to 
assess is speed, accuracy, the number of copies required (usually, I believe, 
fixed by the Institute of Linguists at, 6d. per extra copy per 1,000 words). 
Secrecy is also very important. Perhaps military secrecy is not quite so important 
as commercial secrecy! Many people hesitate to farm out translations to agents 
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because they do not particularly want to broadcast what they are interested in. 

Yet another factor affecting the cost of translations is the existence of transla- 
tion pools and indexes which have been mentioned already. The Common- 
wealth Index of Scientific Translations (run by Aslib in the United Kingdom) 
and the American Catalogue of Slavic Translations and Abstracts quote a ratio 
of translations located: translations requested of about 10 per cent. (In the case 
of the Aslib Index this is higher than shown in the Unesco book on Scientific and 
technical translating. The figure I have given is a more recent one.) Strictly 
speaking, the above figures should therefore be reduced by ro per cent. 

I should like to stress that the purpose of this tabulation is only to present 
a general picture of the economics of translation. 

If we consider the matter, we find that several hundreds of millions of words 
are being translated annually all over the world. You may ask how 1 arrive at 
this figure, and that question is very difficult to answer. I have found in the 
Unesco report a figure given by Mr. Light, showing that 200,000 words were 
translated at the Billingham Division of I.C.I. in 1951.4 Our own company 
translated approximately the same number of words last year, as far as J have 
been able to establish. If we multiply this by roughly a factor of fifty for other 
large commercial organizations such as I.C.I., we arrive at a figure of 10 million 
for this country alone. This, you may agree, is a very conservative estimate. 
So I have reluctantly—shall we say ?>—used a very low figure and said hundreds 
of millions of words. The total cost of translating these words runs into 
millions of pounds. The general trend towards more technical literature 
means mote translation, and unless we can implement some of the ideas we 
shall discuss this afternoon, it seems we shall go bankrupt in getting this 
information translated. 
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CHAIRMAN’S INTRODUCTION 
The Chairman, Dr. J. E. HoLrmsrROom, said he felt very honoured to have been asked to take 
the Chair at this very gratifying meeting of, he thought, over two hundred persons. Before 
calling on the two speakers, he would like to explain why he had been given this honour. 

He had been concerned, in the Department of Natural Sciences of Unesco, in the production 
of the report entitled Scientific and technical translating and other aspects of the language problem, now 
in its second edition. 

This report was written with the collaboration of a great many experts. In some thirty 
countries over two hundred persons had collaborated in the following way. 

First, a draft indicating the kind of report it was intended to produce was circulated. This 
contained many gaps and a good many purposely provocative statements on which the experts 
were asked to comment and to supply further information. 

In this country the collaboration was very efficiently organized by Aslib. It could truly be 
said, therefore, that the report was a joint product of Aslib and of Unesco, as well as of the 
corresponding bodies in other countries. 

The report contained a brief discussion of the various problems arising from the fact that 
about half of the world’s scientific literature—and here the word ‘scientific’ included, of course, 
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applied science, engineering, industrial science, and so on—was printed in languages which 
half the world’s scientists and technologists could not read. 

The loss of international understanding needed no emphasis and the first of the seven 
chapters of the report gave a rough estimate of the proportions in which the main languages 
of the world were used for scientific purposes. Then came a chapter on the art of scientific and 
technical translating, followed by a chapter on methods and organizations for translating. The 
next chapter dealt with a subject in which Aslib had a great part to play—the making available 
of translations in order to spread the cost or pool the cost of making translations. He was 
referring here to such organizations as the Commonwealth Index of Scientific Translations 
and similar agencies in some other countries. The alternatives to having all this foreign 
literature translated were discussed. These alternatives included improving the ability of 
scientists and technologists to read about their own subjects in the original languages; and a 
bibliography of books designed to improve their reading knowledge of foreign languages was 
appended. Another possibility discussed in the report was that of seeking to reduce the 
number of languages used as vehicles for scientific publication. 

Finally, there was a chapter on the all-important matter of terminology and lexicography. 
Unesco had done a good deal of work in trying to bring about the production by the appro- 
priate specialized bodies of more and better specialist dictionaries in the field of science and 
technology. 

He would say no more about the report than that at the end there was a recapitulation of 
proposals discussed in it, regarding which further expressions of opinion were invited. There 
were ten or a dozen of these proposals, and they had been reproduced, with very short notes, 
in a document that was in the hands of members of the conference. 

He hoped that out of the conference might emerge resolutions advocating practical steps 
to improve matters. There had been a great deal of talk round and round the various problems, 
and the next step was to do something about them. They might refer to action which could 
be started in the United Kingdom by Aslib or action on the international plane which would 
be proper for Unesco to initiate, provided, of course, that they had the money. Definite 
expressions of opinion from the conference would considerably strengthen their hands in 
Unesco. 


DISCUSSION 
The CrarrMan said that both Dr. Mackay and Mr. Liebesny had raised many interesting 
points. He had been particularly interested in Dr. Mackay’s concept of a scientific paper, and 
its translation, having a ‘half-life’ like a radioactive element. This was a very neat and useful 
idea. 

One point was in a sense common to both papers—that full translations of complete papers 
might not in all cases be an economic way of tackling the problem. Dr. Mackay had pleaded 
for a greater use of periodical subject reviews on progress or development, these being trans- 
lated instead of individual papers. This had a lot to be said for it. 

Perhaps abstracts as they were now known had reached their heyday a generation ago. It 
might well be that they would be replaced by indexes or punched cards or electronic machines 
and so on, from which references to a given topic could be retrieved on demand. Comple- 
mentary to that would be annual subject reviews on progress in particular fields, like those 
now existing for physics and chemistry and so on, such reviews serving as frameworks on 
which to hang bibliographical references. Such handbooks containing a review by an expert 
on what had happened during the past year in general were very valuable, but they could also 
be dangerous. The writer of such a review had to take the responsibility of saying in effect to 
the reader, ‘Of course, a great deal more has been published than I have mentioned here, but 
in so far as you are willing to accept my judgment the papers which I have cited in footnotes 
are probably the most significant’. Unless he was a real expert of world-wide reading and 
balanced judgment that could be very dangerous. 

Mr. Liebesny had spoken in great detail and had given considerably more data than were 
included in the report on the cost of translating, which was very valuable, He himself had 
found during the preparation of the Unesco report that there.was great variation from country 
to country in the manner of charging for scientific and technical translations, In some cases 
it was customary to charge so much per thousand words; in others, for reasons he had never 
understood, for a folio of seventy-two words or a line of ten words or an individual word. 
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Therefore, for the sake of comparability, rates of payment had been converted to United 
States cents per individual word. 

An attempt had also been made, in view of the general and perfectly justified feeling that 
translators were underpaid and did not earn as much as persons of equivalent combinations 
of qualifications could earn in other ways, to work out in round figures how many thousand 
words a year a translator would have to translate in the year in order to make the same income 
as a Government meteorologist in different countries. A meteorologist had been chosen 
because the International Labour Office had published a report comparing the payment received 
by meteorologists, as typical of scientific workers, in different countries. 

The Chairman, briefly summarizing the discussion, said that Mr. R. J. Moserery (Research 
Association of British Rubber Manufacturers) had spoken of the trend away from translating 
full articles and thought the great advantage in having translations made on the spot rather 
than outside was that it enabled the translator to tell the user beforehand what the article was 
generally about. The translator could then take instructions as to the parts which needed 
translating and could consult with research workers as to new terminology which had not yet 
found its way into dictionaries. 

Mrs. E. Hersorn (Bristol) had emphasized that dictionaries were dangerous. (So they 
were, but they were also necessary, because it was a counsel of perfection to insist always on 
finding a specialist when dealing with highly specialized subjects, especially in out-of-the-way 
languages.) Mrs. Herborn was of the opinion that German and Russian ought to be taught in 
schools rather than Spanish. 

Mr. A. H. Hortzoway (Ministry of Supply) had pointed out that reviewers were not 
necessarily interested in the aspects of the subject required by the user. On these grounds 
there was, he thought, a strong case for cover-to-cover translations which might be more 
economic in the long run, provided they could be marketed on a scale big enough to cover 
the overhead cost. 

Dr. J. Tuore (Dept. of German, University of Birmingham), who made some ane 
points, thought the most economic method in translating time was for the translator to be in 
close consultation with the subject expert. He also made the point that soaking oneself in the 
literature was a better way of acquiring terminology than the use of dictionaries. 

Dr. D. J. Urquyarr (D.S.LR. Lending Library Unit) thought that cover-to-cover trans- 
lations might be the only answer, because they did away with the difficulty of selection. Also 
it was easier and mote straightforward to market cover-to-cover translations than individual 
translations kept in a pool or arrived at by means of an index. Dr. Urquhart referred to the 
possibility, mentioned by Dr. Mackay, of eliminating the necessity for translation by the 
international adoption of a single language for scientific communication. At the moment this 
would have to be English but in the future it might well be Chinese. 

Mr. P. F. Core (The British Petroleum Co. Ltd.), like some other speakers, had questioned 
the half-life concept. He thought subject summaries might be dangerous. The idea of a com- 
bined translator and information officer ranging over a lot of literature and selecting matter 
for translation would not appeal to every scientist. Mr. Cole also thought that translations 
tended to be too long, especially if the translator was paid so much a word of English. Here 
he was, perhaps, a little hard on the translator. What was the wretched man to do if people 
would not tell him beforehand whether they wanted a full translation or an abbreviation? 

Dr. A. E. Srupss (Consultants Bureau Inc., New York) said that in organic chemistry 
many articles had had to wait for interest in them to mature. On this ground he too challenged 
the half-life concept put forward by Dr. Mackay. Nevertheless that might be a good generali- 
zation, though obviously very difficult to work out. Some evidence on the varying length of 
time for which subjects temained of interest was presented at the Scientific Information 
Conference at the Royal Society in 1948. 

Mr. H. Bruck (Olympia Translation Service) had drawn attention to the importance of 
translations of articles for publication in the technical Press. These might be read many months 
or years after publication. He had evidence that this was so. He had pointed out that the 
methods of payment for translations were, in general, unrealistic. 

Mr. M. J. Kerr (Standard Telephones and Cables Ltd.) had urged Unesco to publish lists 
of important periodicals in all fields, especially scientific periodicals all over the world. He 
could rest assured that this could not be done in two days, as he had suggested. The Chairman 
had been doing it now for eight years and he had not finished the job. Unesco was also trying 
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to encourage the practice of printing an author’s synopsis with every article. This had many 
advantages. A leaflet entitled Guide for the preparation and publication of synposes was available 
for precisely that purpose and it had already had a useful effect. Mr. Kerr had suggested that 
the inconsistencies and irrationalities of English spelling hampered the learning of Russian 
and that Aslib should support spelling reform. He had further suggested that the best way 
to encourage the learning of Russian or other languages by scientists would be to offer an 
increase in salary for each language. 

Mr. A. G. Reapetrr (National Coal Board) thought the half-life an overgeneralization. It 
certainly would not be true for literature in the mining field. Again, Dr. Urquhart’s comment 
that Russian was the most important language was not true of the coal industry. Clearly the 
dominant language varied with the subject. 

Mr. A. T. Prrer (The Linguists’ Club} had referred to the Translators’ Guild which was 
the United Kingdom member of the Fédération Internationale des Traducteurs (F.LT.). The 
Guild was in process of drawing up two lists of translators, one a specialized list on the lines 
of the Aslib list, to be kept at the headquarters of the Institute of Linguists, the other intended 
for publication, showing languages and covering a few general headings. He had also pointed 
out that in applying the standard rate of payment recommended by the Institute of Linguists 
the word-count should be based on the original, not the translated text. 

Dr. Holmstrom expressed the hope that his summary would be helpful and that a further 
useful discussion would take place at the afternoon session. It was his hope that the discussion 
would result in definite resolutions adopted by the conference which would strengthen Aslib 
on the one hand and Unesco on the other and enable them to secure definite practical steps 
forward to overcome some of the difficulties and problems that had been referred to. 
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Jonn Cotton Dana: the centennial convoca- 
tion; addresses by Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
and L. Quincy Mumford, with a prefatory 
note by James E. Bryan. New Brunswick, 


N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1957. 
63 pp. $2.75. 

LAUCHE, Rudolf 
Internationales Handbuch der Biblio- 


graphien des Landbaues—World biblio- 
graphy of agricultural bibliographies; 
hrsg. im Auftrag des Land- und Forstwirt- 
schaftlichen Forschungsrates, mit Unter- 
stiitzung der deutschen Forschungsge- 
meinschaft. Miinchen, Bayerischer Land- 
wirtschaftsverlag, 1957. v, 411 pp. DM4o. 


Laves, Walter H. C., and THomson, Charles A. 
Unesco: purpose, progress, prospects. 
Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 
1957. xxvi, 469 pp. $7.50. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Five years’ work in librarianship, 1951- 
1955; ed. by P. H. Sewell. London, Library 
Association, 1958. viii, 418 pp. Gos. 
(45s. to members.) 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Reference and Special 
Libraries Section 
Reference and special libraries: technical 
problems—1957; proceedings of the annual 
conference, Harrogate, April, 1957; ed. by 
Harold Smith and H. German. London, 
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the Section, 1957. 48 pp. 3s. (2s. 6d. to 


members.) 


Lonpon. University. Institute of Advanced 
Legal Studies, and SOCIETY OF PUBLIC TEACHERS 
oF Law 
Legal research topics for higher degrees in 
British universities understood to be 
current. London, the Institute, 1957. 
14 pp. mimeographed. 


Mitts, Geoffrey, and SrANDINGFORD, Oliver 
Office organization and method. 2nd ed. 
London, Pitman, 1958. viii, 360 pp. illus. 
diagrs. 22s. 6d. 


Mran. Biblioteca Comunale. Segione Cata- 

logo Centrale 
Catalogo dei periodici esistenti nelle 
biblioteche milanesi associate al Catalogo 
Centrale. Milano, Comune, 1957. viti, 
483 pp. 

MüHLPFORDT, Günter 
Transkriptionsprobleme: die korrekte Wie- 
dergabe russischer Namen im Deutschen; 
mit Beiträgen zur Retranskription von 
Kurt Diesing. Berlin, Riitten & Loening, 
1957. 176 pp. tables. [14s. 10d4.] 

Music LIBRARY Association and AMERICAN 

LrsrAry ASSOCIATION. Division of Catalog- 

ing and Classification 
Code for cataloging music and phono- 
records. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1958. 88 pp. $2.25. 

NATIONAL Book LEAGUE 
Science for all: an annotated reading list 
for the non-specialist; prepared in consulta- 
tion with the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Cambridge, 
University Press for the League, 1958. 
viii, 177 pp. 95. 6d. 

PENALOSA, Fernando 
The Mexican book industry. New York, 
Scarecrow Press; [London, Bailey Bros.], 
1957- 312 pp. 363 54s. 

SAUTER, Hermann 
Aufgaben und Bedeutung der wissen- 
schaftlichen Bibliotheken. Speyer, Pfal- 
zische Landesbibliothek, 1956. 23 pp. 
(Pfalzische Arbeiten zum Buch- und 
Bibliothekswesen und zur Bibliographie, 
Heft 1.) 


SCHUTZE, Gertrude, comp. 

Bibliography of guides to the S-T-M 
literature scientific — technical — medical. 
New York, the compiler, 1958. 64 pp. 
mimeographed. (Contributions to S-T-M 
library literature, no. 1.) 

[Available from Gertrude Schutze, 801 
Ortona Park North, New York 60, N.Y.] 


SCOTTISH Council (DEVELOPMENT AND 
INDUSTRY) 
Report on a survey of small and medium 
engineering firms in Scotland with special 
reference to their needs for information 
and the flow of information. [Edinburgh, 
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the Council, 1957]. iii, 174 pp. tables. 
mimeographed. zos, 


Sprcers, Ltd. 
The pen and the rose. London, Spicers, 
1957. 28 pp. illus. facsims. gr. 
(“Offered to the discriminating user of 
paper, type and illustration as a specimen 
of Penrose text (paper)’’.] 

Unirep Sratres. National Science Founda- 

tion. Office of Scientific Information 
Non-conventional technical information 
systems in current use. Washington, the 
Foundation, 1958. v, 43 pp. gr. 

WAGNER, Frank S., comp. 
A dictionary of documentation terms. 
Clarkwood, Texas, Celanese Corporation 
of America, 1957. 16 pp. 

Warpno, Willis H. 
Better report writing. New York, Rein- 
hold; London, Chapman & Hall, 1957. 
vii, 231 pp. $4.75; 385. 


Articles and Papers 


Bernier, Charles L. 
Correlative indexes, V: The blank sort. 
American Documentation, vol. 9, no. 1, 
January, 1958, pp. 32-41. 

Drews, Erich 
Zur Entwicklung der nationalen deutschen 
Bibliographien seit 1945. CAR-ZEISS- 
STIFTUNG, Jena. Buch und Volk: 60 Jahre 
Ernst-Abbe-Bucherei, 1956, pp. 110-7. 

Foster, Laurence $. 
Revision of the ASM-SLA Metallurgical 
Literature Classification. American Docu- 
mentation, vol. 9, no. 1, January, 1958, 
Pp. 13-19. 

Fussier, Herman 
The research library in transition. University 


of Tennessee Library Lectures, no. 8, 1956, 
PP. 13-40. 

Hii, George 
The use of BNB catalogue cards at Man- 
chester College of Science and Technology 
Library. Librarian and Book World, vol. 16, 
no. 10, October, 1957, pp. 192~5. 

JENSSEN, Hans 
Periodicals routing with diazo at the FAO 
Library. Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol. 
12, no. 4, April, 1958, pp, 82-84. 

Kenr, Allen 
The dollars-and-cents value of company 
libraries. CHICAGO. University. Univer- 
sity College. Proceedings, Executive Conference 
on Organizing and Managing Information, 1957, 
pp. 20-27. 

MERRYMAN, John Henry 
Tactics and terminology in information 
retrieval: a summary of recent work. 
College and Research Libraries, vol. 19, no. 1, 
January, 1958, pp. 33-37. 

STILES, H. Edmund 
Identification of the conditions. or valid 
application of machines to bibliographic 
control. American Documentation, vol. 9, 
no. 1, January, 1958, pp. 42-49. 

UNITED Srates. Patent Office 
Recent advances in patent office searching: 
steroid compounds and ILAS. Washing- 
ton, the Office, 1957. 15 pp. tables. diagrs. 
(Patent Office research and development 
reports, no. 8.) 
[Prepared by Julius Frome, H. R. Koller, 
Jacob Leibowitz, H. Pfeffer and Don D. 
Andrews. ] 

VICKERY, B. C. 
Research in documentation. Library Asso- 
ciation Record, vol. Go, no. 2, February, 1958, 


pp- 41-45. 


All the above items may be borrowed from Aslib Library, except those marked 
with an asterisk. Most of these are available for consultation in the Library, 
apart from a few for which locations in other libraries can be given. 


NEW MEMBERS 
Corporate 


Allen-Bradley Technical Library 


. Miss G. H. Martin 


Australia. Commonwealth Department of Social 


Services . : ; i 
Baghdad Pact Nuclear Centre 
Blackwood Hodge, John, & Co. Ltd. 
Bradford Institute of Technology . 
British Schering Limited 
Carter & Co. Ltd. 
Chemicals & Feeds Ltd. : 


Miss L. A. Cheesman 
The Director 

A. A. Holmes 

Dr. E. G. Edwards 
Dr. R. A. Miley 

W. D. Cash-Reed 

J. R. Giles 
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Chemstrand Limited . . : ' l ; i . C. Downing 
Companhia Uniao Fabril | 
Dadd, Geoffrey, Ltd. . : ; ; ; : : . 5. W. Cox 
Dussek Bros. & Co. Ltd... ; ‘ l . A. W. Thompson 
Hyderabad. Regional Research bonon ; . Dr. S. Husain Zaheer 
Kiel. Bibliothek des Instituts fur Weltwirtschaft an der 

Universitat Kiel $ l ' . l Professor W. Gulich 
Leeds College of Art . 000a Miss M. L. Seaman 
Leek Chemicals Ltd. . s ; ; ; ; ; F. N. Morris 
Loewy Engineering Co. Ltd. ; ; . : ; F. J. Hackett 
MacDonald, Sit Murdoch, & Partners . t : . A. A. Middleton 
Michelin Tyre Co, Ltd. D. C. Jeffrey 
Pig Industry Development Authority . ; . Miss A. Thirkell Smith 
Polak and Schwarz (England) Ltd. : ; ; ; . J. Pickthall 
Pontypridd Public Library . . . - : i R. W. Davies 
Raleigh Industries Limited . l À . : . . W. Brown 
Rathbone Books ’ f : ; : ; l ; J. Fisher 
Reads Ltd. ; ; l . . J. B. Hilditch 
Reed, Albert E., & Co. a R ; : f f D. Ball 
Singapore Polytechnic Library . : The Librarian 
Spain. Consejo Superior de R Cias i A. Tortajada 
Squibb Institute for Medical Research . ; : . Miss W. Sewell 
Taiwan Trade Information Bureau M ; . ¥. S. Chen 
Tentest Fibre Board Co. Ltd. ; ; r . A. Friend 
Texas Company . , : . : : L. C. Stork 
Texas Woman’s University . ; : I. L. Schulze 
Ustav pro Technicke a Ekonomicke iene 3 ; K. Havlicek 
Verein Deutscher Maschinenbau-Anstalten e.V. , ; F. D. Schmitz 
Welsh College of Advanced Technology 
Wengers Ltd. . ; : : . J-A. L. Wenger 
Westinghouse Brake and Signal Co. Ltd, ee ; J. R. Laidlaw 
Wilmot Breeden Ltd. . : ; i . U. F. Marx 
Wissenschaftliche Gesellschaft für Luftfahrt e. y. - Dr. H.-J. Rautenberg 
World Federation of Scientific Workers l . Professor C. F. Powell 

Individuals 

Buckley, L. G. Eason, E. H. Poole, J. S. 
Davinson, D. E. Hatton, R. H. Sherwani, A. K. 
Dorrell, Mrs. J. G. W. Herriott, Mrs. C. Smith, E. P. 
Drozda, R. Lewkowitsch, Dr. E. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


MAY 
FRIDAY 30th. Scottish Branch meeting. See paragraph below. 


JUNE 
TUESDAY 3fd. Annual General Meeting. See paragraph below. 
TUESDAY 1oth. Second Conference on Business Records. See 


paragraph below. 
SEPTEMBER 
FRIDAY şth-MONDAY 8th. Annual Conference at Nottingham 
University. 
OCTOBER 


WEDNESDAY 8th. Scottish Branch visit. See paragraph below. 


NOVEMBER 
THURSDAY 27th-FRIDAY 28th. Northern Branch Conference at 
Sheffield. 
New Address 


On and after Monday 18th May Aslib’s address will be 3 Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. Telephone: Belgravia 5050. 


Second Conference on Business Records 


It has been found necessary to alter the planned date of this conference. It 
will now be held on Tuesday roth June, instead of zoth May as announced in 
the March and April issues. A notice was sent out last month bearing the 
corrected date. The conference will be held at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, and will start at 10 a.m. It will be remembered 
that, in March last year, Aslib organized a conference intended to draw the 
attention of the industrial and commercial world to the potential value of many 
of their records to the community. This second conference is envisaged as a 
step towards the solution to some of the problems raised in the earlier dis- 
cussions. ` 


Annual General Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at 3 p.m. on Tuesday 3rd June at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. It will be preceded 
by a members’ luncheon at 12.30 for 1-p.m., the charge being 175. 6d. a head. 
A separate notice has already been circulated. 

Members will be pleased to know that Mr. F. C. Francis has consented to 
continue as President of Asltb for the coming year and that the Earl of Verulam 
has agreed to serve as Vice-President in the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of Sir Andrew McCance. 
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Scottish Branch 

At a committee meeting on 18th March Mr: C. G. Wood, Librarian, the 
Royal College of Science and Technology, Glasgow, was elected Chairman in 
place of Dr. W. M. Cumming, retired. Mr. A. Liddle, Librarian, Messrs. 
Babcock & Wilcox, Renfrew, was elected Vice-Chairman. A tentative pro- 
gramme for the year was drawn u 

On Friday 30th May the Branch will hold an afternoon meeting at the Royal 
College of Science and Technology, Glasgow. The subject will be methods of 
micro-recording, and it is hoped to include a display of library equipment. On 
Wednesday 8th October a visit is planned to Messrs. Dunn & Wilson, library 
bookbinders of Falkirk. 


Translations Index 


Those membets who do not automatically report their translations to Aslib 
are earnestly invited to do so. The Translations Index now contains some 
30,000 references, nearly all of translations of journal articles. It covers all 
scientific subjects and all foreign languages. The cards are arranged under the 
title of the journal or other reference. Persons contemplating making a trans- 
lation can check to see whether an English version has already been reported 
and is available. 

The Index is the British copy of the Commonwealth Index of: Unpublished 
Scientific and Technical Translations which is compiled co-operatively with Canada, 
India, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, under the co-ordination of 
the British Commonwealth: Scientific Office in London. In each country a 
centre collects details of the translations prepared and of their availability, ie. 
whether on loan or for sale. In the United Kingdom faite pesonne this 
service and receives about 4,500 entries a year. . 

It would be much appreciated if members and others who are not kedy 
reporting to the Index would do so, thus helping to make it a more effective 
instrument for the avoidance of duplication of translating and for the reduction 
of members’ own expenditure on this costly service. 


Aslib Membership List 


In order to ensure that entries in the Aslib membership list are accurate, 
special forms were sent to all members during March and April. Those whose 
names appeared in the list contained in the last Asib Year Book received a 
mounted cutting of their previous entry. Many of the forms have already been 
returned, but members who have not already returned their forms are asked to 
send them immediately to Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 


Miss Barbara Kyle 


The National Book League has announced the aapotimnent of Miss Barbara 
Kyle as Assistant Director of the League. Miss Kyle was elected a member of 
Aslib Council in 1949 and has since given her services as Honorary Secretary 
(1951-55), Chairman of Council (1955-57) and, since 1957, as Chairman of the 
International Relations Committee. The Conferences and Meetings, Education 
and Executive, and Finance Committees have also benefited in recent years from 
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her services. Members will wish to congratulate Miss Kyle on her new 
_ appointment. 


The Indexer 


Aslib has received the first issue of the new journal The Indexer which is 
issued by the Society of Indexers. It contains articles on indexing documents 
as well as information about the Society itself. It is issued free of charge to all 
members of the Society and to non-members for a subscription of 10s. 6d. or 
$1.50 per annum. Inquiries should be addressed to G, Norman ‘Knight, M.A., 
Hon. Secretary Society of Indexers, 3 Western Parade, Barnet, Herts. _ 


National Central Library 

The Trustees of the National Central Library have appointed Mr. S, P. L. 
Filon, B.SC., F.L.A., as Librarian and Secretary to the Trustees in succession to 
Mr. R. H. Hill, M.A., F.L.A., retired. Mr. Filon took up his new appointment on 
rst April. Aslib members will wish to extend to Mr. Hill, for many years a 
- member of the Council of Aslib, their best wishes for health and happiness in 
his retirement. They will also wish to congratulate Mr. Filon on his new 
appointment. 


British National Book Centre 

‘As a result of increased costs since existing rates were fixed in 1954, and at 
the suggestion of H.M. Treasury, the Executive Committee of the National 
Central Library have decided to raise the annual subscriptions for Book Centre 
lists. The new subscriptions are: Book lists £3 1os., air mail £5 1ros.; Periodical 
lists £2 10s., air mail £3. These rates apply to new subscriptions and to renewals 
of subscriptions falling due on or after 1st March 1958. 


International Paper Sizes 

` The British Standards Institution has initiated a progressive changeover in 
the sizes of paper used for correspondence, duplicating, and printing. The new 
sizes ate taken from the international ‘A Series’. They are already in use in 
twenty-six foreign countries and are likely to be formally adopted as a world 
standard by the International Organization for Standardization (SO). Every 
size in the series is of the same proportions ranging from 26 X 37 mm. to 1682 
x 2378 mm, 


Commonwealth Research Librarianship 

- The Commonwealth. Research Librarianship at Lehigh University for the 
academic year 1958-59 has been awarded to Miss Margaret Evans, B.A., 
A.LA., Assistant Librarian at University College Cardiff. Applications for 
this award are considered jointly by Aslib and the Library Association, and it 
is gratifying that, for the second time in three years, a candidate from the U.K. 
has been selected. | 
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Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 

Mr. Robert O. Dougan has been appointed Librarian of the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California, as from rst June 
1958. He succeeds Mr. Leslie E. Bliss who retires after forty-three years’ 


service. 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUSCRIPTS-—books, theses, articles—typed 
with affectionate care. Research intelligently 
prepared. American and English only, Work 
called for and delivered within reasonable 
distance. B. M. Collins, 77 Walm Lane, 
Willesden Green, London, N.W.2. 


TRANSLATIONS, Technical and Commercial, 
fröm German and French, promptly executed 
by experienced man (on Aslib register of 
specialist translators) H. B. Andrews, 
F.R.S.A., FL. 43 Wansunt Road, Bexley, 
Kent. Bexleyheath 3071. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound 
technical and scientific qualifications. J. 
Smuts, B.SC.(ENGIN.), 140 Wightman Road, 
London, N.8. Tel. FIT 0835. 


Situations vacant 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (female) required for 
abstracting. Applicants must have a degree 
in chemistry; good reading knowledge of 
French and German required; experience in 
library work or abstracting would be desir- 
able, but not essential. Permanent post, hours 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., Monday to Friday. Apply 
initially in writing, quoting reference No. 30, 
to the Personnel Officer, May & Baker Ltd., 
Dagenham, Essex. 


ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LIMITED 
require an INFORMATION OFFICER. Applicants 
should preferably be graduates in some 
branch of science or technology and have had 
some experience of information services. 
Included among the duties of the Informa- 
tion Officer will be the supervision of an 
expanding technical library. Please apply to: 
The Secretary (Ref. 10/AP), Atomic Power 
Constructions Ltd., 28 Theobalds Road, 
London, W.C.1. 


JOHN INNES HORTICULTURAL INSTITUTION 
require a Librarian for a small but specialized 
library. Applicants should have a scientific 
background, preferably with a pass degree or 
equivalent, and should be proficient in 
German. Salary in the scale £370~£990 
according to age and qualifications. Super- 


annuation. Applications, with the names of 
two referees, should be sent to the Sécretary, 
Bayfordbury, Hertford, Herts, not latet-than 
three weeks after the appearance of'- this 
announcement. ga 


PHYSICIST with good knowledge modern 
physics and interest in its literature required 
as EDITOR for Section A (Physics) of monthly 
publication Science Abstracts. Age about 30 or 
over. Starting salary up to £1,450 according 
age, qualifications and experience. Pension 
scheme. Apply Secretary, The Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, W.C.z. 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN. Lady, preferably 
over 25, for large electronic engineering 
firm, half-hour Holborn station. Duties: 
U.D.C., classification, inter-library loans, infor- 
mation work. Pleasant sunny room. Five- 
day week. Desirable qualifications: .sc. or 
knowledge of electronics; a.t.a. standard in 
classification and cataloguing; typing. Good 
pay, according to qualifications. Please send 
details to Box no. z, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND. Applications are invited for an 
Assistant Librarianship. Candidates are 
expected to possess a degree. Library 
qualifications and experience an additional 
recommendation. The provisional salary 
scale is £940 X 50-£1,340 p.a., entry point 
determined by qualifications and experience. 
Superannuation Scheme, Passages to Salis- 
bury for appointee, wife, and dependent 
children on appointment with allowance for 
transport of effects. Unfurnished accommo- 
dation at rent of 15 per cent of salary. 
Detailed applications (six copies) naming 
three referees by roth June 1958 to Secretary, 
Inter-University Council for Higher Educa- 
tion Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 


Wanted 
A copy of Chadwick, Studies in early British 
history, C.U.P. 1954. Offers to Miss E. 
ane Beechwood, Aspley Guise, Bletchley, 
ucks. 
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t THE TRAINING OF TRANSLATORS 


BY A. G. READETT 





Translation Section, National Coal Board . 
Scientific and Technical Translation Conference, London, 5th March 1958 


INTRODUCTION 
HE subject on which I have been asked to speak is ‘The training of trans- 
lators”. This is not an easy matter, particularly as there can, in the nature 

of things, be no golden rule for training for a task so complex and varied as 

that of the translator, especially in technical or scientific matters. I shall make 
no apology for approaching this subject from a very practical point of view. 

So far as I am aware, there is in this country no training, in the strict academic 
sense, for translation work; neither are there specialist schools for translators 
such as exist on the Continent. For this reason, I propose to discuss the subject 
by means of a particular example drawn from actual practice, namely, the 
training and help provided for translators working in the office of the National 
Coal Board in London. 

Having said this much by way of introduction, I propose to divide my paper 
into three parts; firstly, I shall indicate the measures adopted to fit translators 
for the highly specialized work involved, and the various means which have 
been employed to assist them to the full in the execution of their work. In the 
second part of the paper, I shall drawattention to someof thepractical problems 
which have been encountered over a period of almost seven years, and seek to 
discuss these in detail; it is especially these difficulties—or those of a similar 
kind—which the training given must seek to meet. We must clear these away 
before we can progress very much further with the problems we have to face. 
Finally, I shall indicate—in the light of our experience in our own particular 
field—what we regard as the most urgent measures needed to deal with the 
major problems outstanding today. 

The National Coal Board’s Translation Section provides a full linguistic 
service for the entire organization—at Headquarters and throughout the 
country—and its work may be classified under three principal heads: 


1. The preparation of abstracts from selected articles in the foreign technical 
press dealing with the various special fields in the Coal Industry. 

2. The preparation of full-length translations of such articles. This is by 
far the largest part of the Section’s task. 
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3. The provision of a variety of services dealing with linguistic problems, 
e.g.: interpreters for discussions with visiting engineers or scientists, 
the translation of legends to workshop drawings and the like, preparation 
of glossaries or standard terminologies and so on. 


I. MEASURES ADOPTED TO TRAIN AND ASSIST TRANSLATORS 
From the very beginning, it was realized that the work of a translator in the 
Translation Section of the National Coal Board would be extremely difficult, by 
reason of the very wide range of scientific and technical subjects to be dealt 
with. In the first place, the office was to be staffed exclusively with professional 
linguists, who had no previous knowledge of mining whatsoever and only 
rarely any specialist knowledge of technical or scientific subjects in general. 
The choice was deliberate, and the reasons are discussed in Part 2. 

In the early stages of organization of the Section, it was observed that the 
great majority of papers to be translated were in German. The other languages 
handled, ranged in order of importance at that time—seven or eight years 
ago—were French, Russian and Dutch, with occasional papers in the Scandina- 
vian languages, Polish and Czech. Consequently, whenever translators were 
recruited, it was decided that they must always have German, with at least one 
other language, to Honours degree standard. This has ensured a certain degree 
of flexibility in working and has proved very sound, since German is still the 
principal language handled, although the relative proportions have changed 
considerably since then. Russian and French roughly tie for second place, in 
our work at any rate. 

The first thing to be done was to gain the confidence and co-operation of the 
Board’s specialist staff. At headquarters we have a large staff of specialists and 
scientists responsible for various branches of work and most of them had very 
little idea of what a translation service could do. As an initial step, the specialists 
were asked to read through translations in the draft state and to comment on 
the accuracy and clarity of the English version put before them; they were not, 
be it noted, asked to rewrite the text presented to them. This proved to be a 
relatively easy matter, a very large proportion of translation requests being 
initiated by Headquarters engineers or scientists; their request included an 
indication of the number of copies they wished to distribute to their specialist 
staff throughout the country. Since they were to bear the responsibility for 
ordering the distribution of such a translation, perhaps 100-250 copies, it was 
very much in their interest to ensure that the translation should be unexception- 
able before it was distributed. 

This collaboration was very readily forthcoming and proved most fruitful; 
manuscript corrections in the draft translation were used to mark doubtful 
translations or ambiguous passages, and to draw the attention of the translator 
to wrongly translated words or phrases, or to the correct technical expression 
or ‘jargon’ to use. Bear in mind that this was at the beginning, when we had 
to learn. There was, I repeat, no question of complete rewriting by the expert. 
A careful study of such an annotated draft can be highly instructive to a trans- 
lator; it is most desirable that he should not make the same mistake twice, and 
that he should note for future reference any suggestions or new expressions 
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which have been proposed to him. Furthermore, the various queries indicated 
by the specialist in the draft translation gave the opportunity for discussion of 
doubtful or ambiguous passages between the translator and the subject expert, 
again much to the benefit of the translator. This has led over the years, more- 
over, to a smooth and understanding collaboration between the translators and 
the Board’s specialist staffs. 

After some time, it was felt that this procedure was not systematic enough. 
Although it dealt efficiently with the specific problems in a given paper it did 
not deal with the fundamentals of the job. The fact that most of the translators 
then in the Section had come to the Board at roughly the same time—within, 
say, a year—and, in addition, could be said to be equally uninformed in the 
various highly specialized fields of research and development with which they 
were called on to deal, led to the decision to institute a series of lectures. 

Various subject specialists were invited to give an informal talk on the 
technicalities of their particular field; they were particularly asked to bear in 
mind that they wete addressing laymen who would be called upon to deal, at 
great length and in considerable detail, with technical discussions and arguments 
of an advanced kind. For this reason they were encouraged to speak on the 
first principles of their subject, but also to draw attention to theories or difficult 
points likely to be met with and requiring special care. 

Among the lectures given in this early series—and I quote them simply as 
examples—were those by the Board’s geologist, ventilation engineer, coal 
preparation engineer and so on. Full use was made of lantern slides, diagrams, 
models and specimens, as the lecturers chose, and translators were unanimous 
in recording the gain in understanding of the subject which resulted from such 
talks. It is an interesting fact that, in addition, the subject specialists were most 
impressed by the desire of the translators to be instructed, and this contributed 
largely to gaining their confidence. I shall refer again to this important point later. 

Perhaps the most convincing proof of the value of these talks—which, 
naturally enough, took up a good deal of the specialists’ time—is that the 
number of corrections ot queries on an annotated draft was found to be con- 
sistently lower after a talk on the subject in question. 

In addition, we made use of existing services. The National Coal Board has, 
for a long time, had a section responsible for preparing films on special subjects. 
Some of these films are intended to be used in training engineers and technicians 
in the use and servicing of new machines, perhaps manufactured in this country 
or abroad, while others provide a survey of various methods of performing a 
particular task or operation. Showings of such films have been arranged at 
frequent intervals, so that translators can become fully familar with the latest 
methods and equipment available; this is especially valuable if a device or a 
method is introduced from abroad, as the translator is then able to see the 
actual unit in operation, sometimes during the period when he is actually 
working on a detailed description in a journal. The fact that these films are 
prepared for instructional purposes means that frequently the shots are chosen 
to emphasize some particular detail of construction or operation, often together 
with animated diagrams or model shots. Consequently, it is often the case that 
certain details will be made clearer by a good film of this kind than would be 
possible in a visit to such an installation underground. 
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Special visits have been arranged, from time to time, to convenient collieries 
—usually for three or four translators at a time—so that they may gain a clear 
idea of the general atmosphere and layout of a mine, as well as of the various 
operations which take place in a face or roadway, and the manner in which the 
equipment is installed and used. A single visit of this kind gives a far better 
impression of the ‘feel’ of a mine than any description could do. Frequently, in 
the middle of a paper, a half-remembered detail from such an underground trip 
comes to mind and makes matters much clearer. This kind of first-hand 
experience has been found invaluable, although its utility has sometimes been 
questioned. ‘Translators are sometimes called upon to accompany parties of 
foreign visitors to Coal Board installations in various parts of the country, or 
to go with Board specialists on visits abroad, and this may provide additional 
opportunity to get first-hand information. Moreover, every effort is made to 
encourage translators to go to exhibitions of mining equipment or apparatus 
used in the mining industry, especially if they are held in London. A great 
many of these points will show you that we have tried to provide what Dr. 
Mackay called for this morning—as much background as possible for the 
translators—to tell them why they are being asked to do a particular job and 
what use a given translation is likely to be put to. In addition to all these 
direct methods of instruction, a good deal of emphasis has been placed on the 
provision of the widest possible choice of ‘background literature’, such as 
reference and text books, charts and the like; most of the standard technical and 
scientific journals in our field are received and read by the translators, who thus 
keep abreast of the latest developments. This is in addition to the normal 
practice of furnishing an adequate number of dictionaries covering the languages 
and subjects which have to be handled. We have been at pains to provide a 
vety wide choice in the office, which can be drawn on by any translator as he 
needs it. 

It has also been found—and I refer to it because it is in the Unesco report— 
that mutual assistance by translators can be very helpful. This is not always 
encouraged, but it is often of considerable benefit for a translator to put a knotty 
point to one of his colleagues in the same room, or perhaps to discuss it with the 
Head of the Section, and almost always the second translator—coming to the 
subject with a fresh mind—is able at the very least to make some useful sugges- 
tion, if not to give a complete answer to the question. In this way, a good deal 
of team spirit has been produced in the Section, which now numbers eight 
translators. 

I would here point out that, in my view, one of the cardinal virtues of a good 
translator—and one in which he can be trained, or, even better, can train him- 
self—is that of humility. By this I mean that the translator who is prepared to 
say ‘I don’t know’, and to ask advice, is far less likely to make a mistake than a 
man who thinks ‘Oh yes, I know that simple word’ and does not look it up; 
the second man believing himself to be familiar with it can very easily overlook 
one of the more unusual meanings and, as a result, mistranslate the phrase in 
question. This may account for some of the mistranslations that shock the 
specialist when he reads the paper. 

I am well aware that the Unesco report shows that opinions on the value of, 
collaborative translation are divided. In our own case it has been found that 
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the various measures have been highly beneficial within the framework of an 
office situated at the Headquarters of a large organization, since this ensures 
that translators have easy access to subject specialists in all the fields to be 
handled. If it is borne in mind that the range covered is very wide indeed— 
embracing a large number of different fields of research and development in 
theoretical and applied science and technology—and that this wide range is 
dealt with by professional linguists, accustomed to the translation of technical 
and scientific papers, but who have no highly specialized knowledge of the 
subjects in hand, then I think it will be agreed that any success achieved by the 
Translation Section of the National Coal Board in providing reliable and 
accurate translations must be attributed in large measure to the steps I have 
outlined above. 


. 2. SOME PRACTICAL PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 
The first point is that we staff the office with professional linguists, and it may 
be profitable to discuss the reasons for this. 

It was suggested at the beginning of the Section’s existence that there might 
be a case for employing a mining engineer or a coal scientist who had one or 
two foreign languages. The first practical objection to this proposal is that 
there is never sufficient work in one field to employ fully the time of a translator 
specialized in one particular subject. Furthermore, it was maintained at that 
time—and our experience over a period of six and a half or seven years has not 
brought to light any evidence to change our view on this point—that a really 
capable translator has an adaptable mind and is capable of grasping without 
difficulty at least the essentials of a new subject; this is the more true in the 
particular situation of our office within the organization of the Board, in that 
we have the close collaboration of the subject specialists themselves. Once the 
translator has obtained in one way or another the basic knowledge of a subject, 
it is a relatively simple matter for him to master the jargon. 

There is, however, a further very telling reason. It is infrequent that a 
trained scientist or engineer has the command of a foreign language that a 
professional linguist will have. I admit that it is not impossible, but it does 
not often happen. The consequence is that a specialist—say a ventilation 
engineer—may translate an article in his own particular field, for example, 
from German; his expert knowledge will tend to outweigh his relatively less 
complete knowledge of the language. It will be relatively less than that of the 
linguist and he may therefore misinterpret the author’s intentions. Lest this 
should be thought an exaggeration, put forward by a practising linguist to 
boost his profession, I would assure you that I can quote actual cases where 
this has occurred. It is true that the errors produced in this way are not, as a 
rule, very important, but they may be such as to falsify a quite substantial part 
of the author’s argument. 

Furthermore, this imperfect knowledge of the language may make it quite 
impossible for the specialist to deal with badly-written, ambiguous or mis- 
printed statements, such as we find in almost every technical journal at some 
time or another. 

I have, therefore, no hesitation in saying that provided a translator has a 
knowledge of a given language to Honours degree standard—and I emphasize 
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the word standard, for reasons I will give in a moment—and that he has the 
adaptable and retentive mind necessary for success of his task, he will, in the 
right conditions, be fully capable of carrying out accurate technical translations. 
In this context the term, ‘right conditions’, means working with the access to 
the specialists and with the provision of the various aids outlined in the first 
part of my paper. 

I emphasized the requirement of knowledge of a language to Honours 
degree standard. This is a minimum requirement and needs perhaps a little 
amplification. The capacity to translate may be likened to some extent—and 
Dr. Mackay did liken it—to the faculty for doing cross-word puzzles such as 
those which appear daily in The Times. This is a question of ‘the kind of brain’ 
one has, and is additional to and independent of the knowledge of the language 
which is being dealt with. It implies a capacity for balancing probabilities in 


determining the exact meaning of a word which is unknown and cannot bet, 
found in the dictionary, or of filling in gaps and grasping at small clues or” 
allusions to what a word is meant to convey and so to obtain an indication of -` 


the meaning of a phrase or even of a whole sentence or paragraph. 

The standard of knowledge of the language must, at the very least, be that 
of an Honours graduate, after two or three years of residence in the country 
where the language is spoken, or of a similar period of continuous and practical 
use of the language which has been studied academically. It may very well 
happen—and in practice most certainly does—that a good translator (i.e. one 
with the ‘right kind of mind’) has a very full knowledge of one or two languages, 
surpassing the Honours degree standard, without his ever having graduated 
from a university in those languages. Conversely, on occasion, Honours 
graduates without the additional “crossword-puzzle’ mind may prove to be 
quite unsuitable as translators. This is not a general rule, and is not easy to 
demonstrate, but I think those who have any experience of running a translation 
office will agree in general with this analysis. 

Another point, of considerable importance in assisting the translator in his 
work, is the establishment of confidence and understanding on the part of the 
specialist in the capabilities of the translator. You may consider that this is 
stating the obvious, but from experience I can assure you that it is forgotten 
far more often than one would expect. It would, in fact, seem that it is often 
obvious practical points of this kind which are forgotten. 

In the first instance, it is exceedingly difficult for a specialist scientist or 
engineer, who has no previous experience of close work with capable transla- 
tors, to realize that a good translation—I assert this quite firmly—can read as 
clearly as a paper on the subject written in English in the first place and even, 
not infrequently, more clearly. This very difficulty is, in fact, one of the factors 
which cause so much confusion in the whole field of specialist translating 
today; until we have cleared away this difficulty and some of the others we 
cannot hope to make progress very rapidly. However, once the possibility of 
translations of such quality has been demonstrated to the specialist, his con- 
fidence will be gained and the potentialities of translating in his own field will 
be much clearer to him. 

A further factor in establishing this confidence lies in the approach made by 
the translator to the expert. I have spoken elsewhere of the ‘humility’ which 
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should mark a good translator; this is, in fact, a desirable virtue in any specialist. 
In his Presidential Address to the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, given 
last October, Sir George Nelson said—‘Unfortunately, it is a habit of many 
designers, engineers and others to be reluctant to disclose their lack of know- 
ledge by consulting other people. I believe this is a disastrous outlook, for one 
should be ready to acquire knowledge constantly throughout one’s life’. If 
translators try to take to heart a principle of that kind they will have the ready 
help of the specialist at any time. I do not know of any case in our organization 
where a translator has met with a rebuff from a specialist, when approaching 
him for advice, frankly admitting ignorance of his special subject. 

In connection with this question of the ‘quality’ of translations, I should like 
to draw attention to an attitude which is frequently adopted by specialists when 
asking for a translation. I think that many translators and Heads of translation 
bureaux will recognize the kind of thing I mean. In asking for a certain paper 
to be translated, an expert will say—‘All I want really is a rough translation— 
you know, old chap, I shall understand what it means’. This is often, not to 
say always, a very wrong and dangerous procedure. I fully appreciate that a 
specialist may wish for a rapid translation, especially if the article is connected 
with research on some special job on which he is engaged at that moment; I 
also realize that the suggestion may be born of a desire to avoid giving the 
translator too much trouble. Sometimes, I wonder! For this, I am, as a trans- 
lator, duly grateful, even though the desire very rarely seems to be realized! 

The trouble is that the idea is based on a misapprehension. Translation is all 
too often considered by people who know little about it to be a mechanical 
operation, involving little if any skill or reflection. As a result, it is thought 
that a rough draft, which has not received over much care or polishing, must 
be less onerous to produce than a carefully-edited version. This is quite untrue, 
in fact. The essential task of the translator is, on the contrary, to understand 
first, to the best of his ability, what the author is saying; then—and then only— 
will he try to express clearly in his own language the author’s thoughts. It is, 
therefore, dangerous in the first place to the translator to tell him to do a rough 
translation, as he may—I do not say he will—content himself with a superficial 
reading of the article and his version will be correspondingly faulty. What is 
more, a rough translation—with passages or words translated in the way which 
first suggests itself and not after due reflection—will, or can, be most misleading 
to the specialist when he comes to read it. Moreover, this approach may well— 
and I believe in many cases does—engender exactly the opposite impression 
to the one I have suggested as desirable, namely that the specialist should be 
convinced that a really good translation can be as clear as though originally 
written in his own language. 

The same misapprehension also frequently leads specialists to expect trans- 
lations in a ridiculously short time, although the approach to a technical 
problem by the same man would be different. For instance a design engineer 
will know that the preparation of a project for a particular type of installation 
will involve a certain basic minimum number of calculations and estimates, for 
which he will require a certain minimum period of time. A winding engine, 
for example, having a daily capacity of 5,000 tons would not require a great 
deal more time in the first stages of computing and estimating than one for a 
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performance of 2,000 tons per day. A similar factor is involved in the pre- 
paration of translations, in that there is a physical limit to the time in which 
any paper can be translated, whatever the language and however difficult the 
subject may be. Of course, it is much more difficult to express this factor in 
terms of figures, but it has a very real significance in timing a job. In fact, the 
translator should be encouraged to insist that a reasonable amount of time 
should be allowed him, otherwise, if he allows himself to be ‘hustled’, no one 
will be satisfied with the results. 

You will, perhaps, by now be saying to yourself—if you have not already 
been doing so for some time—that instead of talking about the training of 
translators, I am telling you how to educate scientists and engineers to work 
with them. This is, in fact, deliberate, as I believe that it is vital for experts and 
translators to understand each other’s problems, if their work together is to be 
of any use. 

Perhaps I may be forgiven, while on this point, for referring to another very 
considerable difficulty which is constantly met with in the fields of scientific 
and technical translating. It is my experience over a long time—and the 
unanimous view of my entire staff, as well as of many translators in other 
organizations—that the average scientist or engineer who publishes articles in 
the specialist journals may be—and often is—an atrociously bad writer. There 
ate, it is true, notable exceptions, but as a broad rule this statement holds good; 
whatever the language and, so far as I can judge, whatever the subject may be. 
This is a very serious hindrance to understanding what an author may have to 
say, even without the further complication of preparing a translation. 


3. MEASURES TO BE TAKEN 
I have tried to deal with a few practical problems which have been met with. 
I think you will have recognized some of them from your own experience; 
I should now like to come to the more practical part of the paper and to suggest 
the steps which we have, over the years, come to think are the most important 
to be taken at the moment. 

First of all, I would enter a plea for a much more practical approach than has 
often been given to the subject. Much that has been written about translating, 
especially since the war, and in particular about the translation of scientific or 
technical documents, has been far too theoretical and has only confused the 
issue. No doubt, information theory and research in terminology have their 
place in academic research; nevertheless, these must surely be elements of 
long-term research, and can, in my opinion, contribute little at the moment, at 
any rate, to the solutions of the day-to-day problems which face us. Our 
specialist and research staffs (speaking particularly for the Coal Board) cannot 
afford to wait for translations of the papers they wish to read and many large 
organizations will be in the same position; consequently, we have a job to do, 
and it must be done quickly and efficiently. For this reason, the measures which 
I put forward below as being most urgently required are, I submit, practical 
in nature and therefore most likely to make a positive contribution in this field. 

1. I believe that it would be very beneficial for Unesco, together with the 
appropriate national bodies—such as, for instance, the Institute of Linguists, 
in this country—to make a determined and systematic effort to bring to the 
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notice of all users of translations the many practical difficulties in this field, 
some of which I have sought to sketch for you. This would do much to clear 
the ground, and would be of benefit to translators and readers of translations alike. 

2. While good work is being done by bodies such as Aslib in the establish- 
ment of national registers of translations, much more can and must be done. 
There is a gocd deal of resistance in my experience to what is called by some 
people ‘declaring one’s interest’ and this in many cases must be overcome. 
There must be an area in a given industry or field where commercial interests— 
the possibility of taking out patents andthe like—will preclude disclosing one’s 
need of an article. But these cases are much rarer than is often claimed. Every 
effort must be made to eliminate the duplication of time-consuming and costly 
translation work, partly for reasons of economy and partly—and perhaps 
principally—because it is most frustrating and disheartening to a translator to 
discover that such duplication has occurred, after he has laboriously worked 
through a complex technical paper. 

3. Attention has already been drawn to the fact that there is a very marked 
lack of up-to-date and accurate technical dictionaries in almost all fields. Here 
again, much might be done by a concerted and systematic effort. For one 
thing, I would very much welcome the preparation of multi-lingual glossaries, 
covering a very small field in the principal languages likely to contain articles 
on that subject. The series of specialist dictionaries being published at present 
by Elsevier’s does much to meet this requirement, although I had in mind 
glossaries covering even more restricted fields. The International Electro- 
Technical Commission has begun work on a series of excellent multi-lingual 
glossaries, which might in many respects serve as a pattern in this work. In 
our own sphere, one such specialist glossary—for coal preparation technique— 
has recently been published, and another—dealing with strata control—is in 
the proof stage. These are essentially practical glossaries—in this instance, in 
English, French and German only—and they were prepared by a committee 
consisting of subject specialists and linguists in the coal industries of Great 
Britain, Belgium, France, Germany, and Holland. They contain a large number 
of terms not found in any existing technical dictionary, and current only among 
the specialists in these particular subjects. Other valuable works of this kind 
are the series published by Freeman in Germany—his E/ektrotechnisches Englisch, 
for instance—and the parallel German-English terminologies of which to my 
knowledge only two or three were published by Murby’s a few years ago. 

I have tried to approach the complex and confused field of specialist trans- 
lation from the essentially practical point of view of one who is responsible for 
providing engineers and scientists with translations in their own fields of 
activity. I am conscious that I have done little more than to point to a few of 
the mote obvious difficulties; and that much more could be done to meet them 
and to train or assist translators in their work. Certainly much still remains 
to be done. In fact, in this as in many other activities, we do well to think of 
Chaucer’s words in the Parliament of Foules: 


“The lyf so short, the craft so long to learn’. 


I would like to acknowledge the suggestions and comments made by a 
number of my colleagues who read this paper in draft form. I would also 
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gratefully acknowledge permission granted by the National Coal Board to read 
this paper, and would point out that the views expressed are my own and do 
not necessarily represent those of the Board. 


CHAIRMAN’S INTRODUCTION 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. E. B. Uvarov, said that when the Conference was being planned, it was 
thought a good idea to include a paper on the education and training of scientific and technical 
translators. After second thoughts, this did not seem to be such a good idea, as it began to 
look as though the paper would be on something which did not exist. It was, in fact, probably 
true that most, if not all, translators were either doing the job part-time or if they were doing 
it full-time had become translators through some accident rather than by design. As a result, 
they learnt their job the hard way and therefore translation would be wasteful and inefficient. 

Fortunately, however, it had been found that in the Translation Section of the National 
Coal Board, headed by Mr. Readett, translators were trained, helped and guided. 


DISCUSSION 
Major R. Brcwoop (Pergamon Institute) said that, speaking as a professional linguist of a 
good many years’ standing both as a civilian and in the army, he agreed with most of what 
Mr. Readett had said, 

The dictionary was an admirable tool, and he did not believe any good professional linguist 
could work without one. His only complaint was that there were not enough good ones. 
There was one series that Mr. Readett had not mentioned—the very excellent Schlomann- 
Oldenbourg series which he had used in the textile trade. 

It was his experience that a good professional linguist need not be an honours graduate. 
He had been in charge of the uncommon language department in Bermuda during the war, 
about fifty odd of the queerest collection of people. One or two were honours graduates, 
among them some who could barely cross the street. A practical linguist was better than a 
theoretical one. 

Humility was a quality that should be stressed. It paid in every respect never to be afraid 
to say one did not know what something meant. It was silly to be too conceited to admit to 
not knowing some particular point. 

Mr. E. Hayes (Crookes Laboratories Limited) said it was easy for a body like the National 
Coal Board, which had everything in its own hands, to compile glossaries for specialist subjects, 
but for other branches of science and technology it was not so easy. 

He suggested that the scientific and learned societies should undertake this job. They had 
started in the Pharmaceutical Society, in co-operation with the Librarian, to compile a card 
index of Russian names of drugs. It was proposed to expand this and if possible to form a 
circle of people who were interested. If the Chemical Society, the Geological Society and 
similar societies would adopt such a course, the library of each society would have a card 
index of up-to-date translations of technical terms which might be useful to the compilers of 
dictionaries and might also be equated with the corresponding terms collected by official 
bodies in other countries. There seemed to be no reason why this could not be done, provided 
the learned societies were willing to co-operate. 

Mr. A. H. Hottoway (Ministry of Supply) said it was fascinating to see how closely 
Mr. Readett’s establishment compared with his own. There was perhaps one point on which 
he would join issue with him, and that was the insistence on the use of professional linguists. 
It was his experience, so far as it went, that it was easier to teach a scientist who had some 
knowledge of linguistics than to teach the professional linguists the language and, what was 
far more important, the thought of science. 

Multi-lingual glossaries were undoubtedly needed, but unfortunately, in some subjects, by 
the time even a uni-lingual glossary had been produced, a good deal of it was getting out of 
date. By the time a multi-lingual glossary had been produced, a good deal of it was most 
horribly out of date. However, he hoped nobody would be put off producing glossaries by 
thoughts like that! 

Mr. W. E. Crason (N.V. Philips Gloeilampfenfabrieken, Holland) said that though he was 
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not a translator or a linguist he would like to say something about the training of translators. 
It was very difficult for the head of a general translation department to give training, because 
one day the subject might be radar and another economics. A translator who was going to 
one of the main industrial divisions could, however, be put behind a machine for six months 
to learn how it operated. 

He had been the editor of three glossaries in the electronic field published by Elsevier, 
and he had made an arrangement with them that he did not want to produce dictionaries 
without definitions. If the translator was to know what he was talking about he must have a 
definition of the term included in the dictionary. 

Mr. A. J. Dickson (Central Laboratory, George Wimpey and Company Limited) said the 
question had been asked whether the translation department should be part of, or separated 
from, the library service. Most people seemed to agree that the best combination was linguist 
and specialist. He himself worked with specialists and was able to ask them on the basis of 
language knowledge, ‘What is the thing that works like this?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ they said, ‘a wash 
chopper bit.’ If that kind of collaboration could not be secured the specialists would have 
to be taught linguistics. 

There was no formal training in this country. The universities rightly said they did not 
train people for jobs. In his young days he had thought this was bad, but he now knew 
better. Could there at least be a university institute for translation? If not, could people be 
sent to various centres? The Saar, for example, had an interpreters’ and translators’ school, 
as had many continental universities. 

Finally, he was all for micro-glossaries even if they contained only two or three words. He 
hoped that Unesco would collate them. 

To turn to the tabooed subject of mechanical translation, he thought E N i 
would be the basis in the future for this type of translation, and for Dr. Urquhart’s benefit he 
hoped the meta-language would be Chinese. 


Dr. M. Goyer (R.A.E., Westcott, Bucks) said that in view of the interest in Russian science, 
she was asked by her Establishment to give lessons in Russian to the scientists, so that they 
could see for themselves whether there was anything in Russian scientific literature that was 
worth translating. 

It had been suggested that it was only possible to learn well while one was at school, but 
this was not so at all. If one had a definite objective, one could learn quickly, and she 
had found the scientists were most interested and were learning quite well. Their memories 
might not be quite so good and the routine was a little more irksome, but nevertheless it was 
quite untrue to say that one could not learn after the age of thirty. 

As to the material which should be used, this did not matter very much so long as it was 
varied. If they were reading rather dull childish books all the time the scientists would soon 
become bored, but they would remain interested and would make progtess if they were given, 
for instance, an interesting article in a Russian newspaper about work that had been done on 
the satellites. 

Mr. G. W. Tuomas (British Petroleum Company Limited) said that in the research station 
where he worked they had inaugurated a series of lectures last September on learning technical 
Russian. A fully qualified lecturer from London University was in charge, and he was giving 
a series of thirty lectures, one night a week, one-and-a-half hours a night. The aim was that 
at the end of the course the students should be able to translate technical Russian adequately. 

It would be interesting to know whether similar educational schemes had been introduced 
in other companies. 


PLENARY SESSION 
The CHAIRMAN, in opening the discussion in the Plenary Session, said that this was the most 
important part of the Conference. The object was to consider what was to be done about a 
very serious and confused situation and to catalyze action. If they merely listened to three 
very interesting papers, rode their own pet hobby-horses in the discussion, had a nice lunch 
and went home, they would have wasted their time and achieved nothing beyond demonstrating 
their inability to cope with the problem. 

The situation was one which must be tackled both nationally in this country and inter- 
nationally. They must therefore think on a bigger scale than their own department or agency 
or organization. 

He believed that nationally the proper body to consider what should be done was Aslib; 
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even if this might be debatable, it would be agreed that Unesco was the proper body to reach 
decisions internationally. 

This was an Aslib Conference, and they were happy to have the support of Unesco in the 
person of Dr. Holmstrom. They had with them representatives of D.S.1.R., Government 
Departments, research institutions and translation agencies and other bodies with a stake in 
the problem. That was why he believed the Conference should initiate action and why he 
would urge those taking part in the discussion to bear that purpose in mind. 

The aim should be to crystallize ideas in the form of definite recommendations to Aslib and 
Unesco, and possibly to the Washington Conference to be held later in the year, and to other 
bodies. 

The Conference must certainly do more than air views at this stage, because if this big 
opportunity were missed he doubted whether there would be another. 

He proposed to start by inviting the people on the platform to speak for a few minutes, 
after which the discussion would be open to the floor. Any definite proposals would then be 
put to the Conference and there would be a final summing up. 

Mr. Reavert said he would like Mr. Hayes to come and see whether they had everything 
at the National Coal Board! f 

Mr. Holloway had said it was easy to produce a glossary in ‘slow-moving’ terminology. 
To illustrate that it was not always so easy he would tell a story. There was a simple piece of 
apparatus called a two-way cock. The French called it a three-way cock because, being logical, 
they mentioned the way in as well as the two ways out. He did not know a single dictionary 
that gave the right term. 

Perhaps the best answer to the question whether the translation office should be separate 
from the library was that his own was separate, but this was probably begging the question. 
It would have to be decided according to the organization in which the office was situated. 

Dr. Hotmsrrom reiterated the desirability of making definite recommendations on which 
action could be taken. Dr. Goyer had given an example in expressing approval of the pre-war 
Engineers’ German Circle in London. On page 2 of the points for discussion in paragraph 
5.1.13 and in the Unesco report itself this was referred to. Perhaps Dr. Goyer might care to 
formulate and move a resolution that Aslib should encourage the formation or restitution of 
the Engineers’ German Circle. 

Mr. Lresssny said that many of the speakers in the discussion had mentioned the difficulty 
of tackling subjects they knew nothing about. The solution was not to tackle them. He would 
not dream of doing a translation on biology because he did not know anything about it. It 
must be made clear that they were not just translators, but scientific and technical translators. 

The tabulation showed that cover-to-cover translation was still a fairly cheap method. These 
translations would sell purely on economic grounds, and even if the price went up they would 
still be cheaper than many other methods. He knew of twenty-four covet-to-cover translations 
at the moment, and Dr. Urquhart assured him there were more since the compilation of the 
list. They should be indexed in the Aslib Index together with all the other commercial. trans- 
lations, such as those of the Pergamon Press, the medical journals, the Consultants’ Bureau, 
the Engineers’? Digest and so on. 

The Aslib Electrical Translators’ Sub-Committee were publishing an electrical translators’ 
bulletin which covered a little more than purely electrical engineering: they occasionally 
included glossaries and newly-found equivalents of words. It was proposed to widen the 
scope of the bulletin to include other information. This would be one means of publicizing 
glossaries, and he moved that Aslib widen the scope of the Electrical Translators’ Sub-Com- 
mittee to include translators in other subject groups. 

The CHAIRMAN said that as Dr. Mackay did not wish to speak the meeting was open for 
discussion. 

Mrs. L. Pressi (Institute of Documentation) said it was a pleasure to come from the German 
Democratic Republic to attend the Conference. The same problems existed in both countries, 
but the Institute was well on the way to solving them. Facilities were available for making 
translations from all languages into German available to all inquirers. This was the only way 
to eliminate duplication. Anybody wishing for a translation had to inquire whether the 
material had already been translated or not, and her Institute wished Aslib every success in 
its work. 

Before the present arrangements were made, neatly 120,000 translations were registered, 
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40 pet cent being of Russian origin. Double translations had been avoided on nearly 40,000 
occasions. 


Mr. J. Bird (Aslib) said that there was some misapprehension about the Commonwealth 
Index of Translations of which Aslib was the British agent. Dr. Mackay had said that it was 
inevitably somewhat out of date. This was, of course, true, It was unlikely, for example, 
that an article in a February journal would have been translated and reported in the same 
month. Aslib had an arrangement with certain contributors to the Index under which the 
contributor sent in a notification of all translations he intended to make, with the request that 
he should be notified at once if there was a record that any of them had been translated. This 
did not definitely commit him to making it but announced his probable intention. In this 
way an entry was made in the register as soon as any of these contributors contemplated 
making a translation. If anyone else wanted the same article translated they might be able to 
share the cost. 

Covet-to-cover translations were, of course, indexed by Aslib. 

He had been working for the present conference for about five years and was vety glad that 
it had come off. Being in charge of the register of translators, he had had it borne in on him 
more and more that there was a very real discrepancy in many cases between the worth of a 
translation to the person ordering it and what it cost the translator in terms of labour and 
experience. He had heard both sides. He had heard the buyers at Aslib meetings complain 
about the Institute of Linguists’ rates and so on, and translators at Institute meetings com- 
plaining about the rates they were offered. He was convinced that in many cases this discrep- 
ancy was the real cause of the trouble. 

He hoped this would be discussed and he thought that any means of getting translations done 
on a co-operative basis, including cover-to-cover translations, would be welcomed by both sides. 

Mr. K. R. Lener (International Combustion Limited) suggested that Aslib’s list of trans- 
lators should be enlarged. He thought all the organizations that were members of Aslib 
should send in the names of their staff and indicate in what fields they were experts. It was 
not enough to know that they were linguists. If it was known in what they were experts they 
could be approached on odd expressions by telephone. This would be of great help. 


Mr. M. J. Kerr (Standard Telephones and Cables Limited) said the quickest way to produce 
a number of scientists who could read foreign periodicals and papers would be to organize 
language courses by leading companies and institutions. F.B.I. and Ministries of Supply and 
Education should convince large companies of the need for such training courses, and that 
they were of essential and national importance. (Smaller firms could send their staff members 
to the courses run by big companies.) This method had its additional advantages: firstly, the 
foreign language could be adapted from the start specifically to the particular field of science 
or technique of the location: secondly, a glossary for this particular field could be compiled 
by team work of teacher and pupils. The results could be obtained in one year’s time. 


Dr. W. E. Craso (N.V. Philips Gloeilampenfabrieken, Holland) said that he would like 
first to make a few commercial remarks. One could, in his opinion, never pay enough for a 
good translation. One did not lose by it. For instance, his company had their Annual Report 
translated into English, French, Spanish and German, and it cost about £3,000 to publish. 
It was a most expensive visiting card and it had to be paid for. 

Secondly, he did not believe in part-time translators. He regarded translation as a profes- 
sional job which must be paid for in accordance with the normal standard of living. 

There were two different angles to the problem of translation. In England 80 per cent of 
the translations were from German, Spanish, French and other languages into English. On 
the Continent the position was quite different. Dutch had to be translated into English, 
Spanish, German and so on and for this Englishmen, Spaniards, Germans and so on wete 
engaged. Russian did not come into the picture because about roo per cent of the scientific 
people spoke English, French and German and about 20 per cent of the research staff had 
learnt Russian, so this was not a problem. 

Mr. E. Gros (individual Member) said that he did not believe there was any hope of an 
international language ever being generally adopted. However, it should not be difficult to 
bring about a general agreement for including U.D.C. classification numbers in the lists of 
contents of at least the more important publications of the various countries. He considered 
this would facilitate to some extent handling of and searching for information published in 
various languages, 
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The volume of scientific information published in Russian, as well as in other languages, was 
increasing at a rapid rate. Even if unlimited finance were available, it would not be possible 
to recruit a sufficient number of qualified people to cope with all the translation work required 
by industry. Complete cover-to-cover translation of journals was unreasonable and wasteful 
since every journal contained a certain amount of material which was of purely local interest 
and most of the articles could be considerably shortened without losing any useful information. 
It was quite wrong to state that cover-to-cover translation eliminated the element of selection 
since cover-to-cover translation of, say, twenty periodicals out of ten times that number was 
in itself a selection. It would be far more useful to publish brief cover-to-cover abstracts of a 
larger number of journals with as little delay as possible and then to translate only those 
articles for which there was a definite demand. 

He did not entirely agree with the build up of Mr. Liebesny’s figures as regards translation 
costs. Whilst he would not deal with absolute cost figures, he himself had found that the 
order of cost is roughly the reverse of those specified by Mr. Liebesny. According to his 
experience, the cost was highest when a translation was done by a scientist in manuscript 
and lowest when a scientist, who was very familiar with his subject, dictated the translation 
to a really good shorthand typist. His conclusions were based on a ratio of the cost of the 
translators time to the cost of the typist’s time of 23 : 1 to 3:1. 

In some fields translations by linguists who are not scientists or engineers might be satis- 
factory, particularly if the subject matter is of a descriptive nature. However, in the general 
case and particularly for information which was highly technical and of a non-descriptive 
nature, as for instance, physics, chemistry, mechanics and various other scientific and engineer- 
ing subjects, it was quite hopeless to expect a translation of a satisfactory quality from people 
who were not scientists or engineers. He rated knowledge of the subject very much higher 
than knowledge of the language from which the translation was made. 

In organizations not possessing an adequate number of well qualified translators, it might 
be more advantageous to supply to the user a draft of the unpolished translation made by an 
inadequately qualified translator and for the user to specify the part of the text he was par- 
ticularly interested in and then for this part to be retranslated by a more qualified translator. 
Alternatively, if a well qualified translator was available, he should be given the discretion 
to condense appreciably the translation and omit from the start translation of those parts of 
the paper which he believed to be of little use to the particular user. 


Miss M. Gosser (Atomic Energy Research Establishment) said she was not a translator but 
a librarian with a translating department in her library. She was concerned about duplication. 
There were people who refused to notify Aslib of translations because of commercial secrecy, 
but Aslib could ensure that the name of the organization issuing a translation was not disclosed 
without permission. We should concentrate on making the national bodies efficient rather 
than spend money on international agencies. 

At Harwell they saw various proposals from vatious international agencies who were all 
wanting to do the same thing. She could only see a multiplicity of translations of translations 
of translations going on all over the world. She proposed that the meeting pass a resolution 
that national bodies should be encouraged in every way possible to become mote efficient, 
and in particular that in this country every organization doing translations should be strongly 
urged to notify Aslib when they started one. 

Dr. D. J. Urquuarr (Department of Scientific and Industrial Research) said he thought the 
Conference had tried to cover far too wide a field. Having regard to the practical problems, 
therefore, he would propose as a sequel to the present Conference that Aslib should organize 
a conference to consider what measures should be taken to make Russian scientific and technical 
literature available in English. 

Mrs. E. Hersorn (Bristol) said that she did not know whether it would be financially and 
practically possible, but she would like to urge that as a result of the Conference steps be taken 
to found a translators’ institute where young people leaving the university could take an 
additional course to ensure that a permanent stream of young translators came into the pro- 
fession. This country should not be behind America, and they had such institutes there and in 
other countries. To her mind English and American were slightly different languages. 

Dr. E. ANDREws (Johnson and Johnson (Great Britain) Limited) said that she agreed with 
Dr. Holmstrom about the importance of reviews of foreign literature in industry, but thought 
they often did not provide a balanced picture, being slanted to suit the special interests of the 
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firm ot industry concerned. It would be useful to outside readers if special mention could be 
made in the title of the aspect from which they had been made. For instance, it might be 
said that a review on recent German developments in plastics had been prepared with special 
emphasis on high-temperature properties of polyesters. This also applied to shortened 
translations which could be made generally useful if it were pointed out from which aspect they 
had been abbreviated. 

The half-life idea of Dr. Mackay was apt, but the half-life of a translation was a function of 
the half-life of the original paper. A fundamental original work would have a longer half-life 
and the same would apply to its translation. 

The economics of a discussion with the user prior to translating with respect to possible 
abbreviations depended on the time value of the user. If he was a research director, his 
salary might be three or five times that of the translator and it would obviously not be economic 
to take up his time in order to save the translator’s. If, on the other hand, he was a young 
research chemist it would be economic for him to spend time in shortening the work of the 
translator by discussing with him what was wanted and what could be omitted. 


Dr. E. Prerscu (Gmelin-Institut, West Germany) proposed that Unesco find a way to 
introduce students in the field of the natural sciences and technology to foreign languages as 
early as possible. In Germany and, he thought, other countries there was a tendency to rely 
on the national abstracting journals. Perhaps Unesco through its national committees in the 
different countries could encourage the study of foreign languages by students in their first or 
second semester at the universities. 

He agreed with Miss Gosset as to the importance of avoiding duplication. At the same time, 
he thought an international co-ordination bureau was required to enable national centres to 
co-ordinate their work. Otherwise, as Miss Gosset had said, there would be translations of 
translations of translations and the whole situation would become quite impossible. 


Mr. J. K. CLARK, speaking as a private individual, said he was concerned primarily at 
ptesent, as a professional engineer, with formulating commercial policy in the export field. 
Perhaps people tended to overlook the fact that the object of a translation was to place infor- 
mation at the disposal of people who were going to make a decision of some kind, either 
commercial or technical. 

Whilst he appreciated the value of a fine translation, correct in every detail linguistically 
and technically, he wished to emphasize the importance of making information available as 
speedily as possible to the engineers and business men who have to make the decisions. A 
perfect 100 per cent translation, whilst desirable, was not usually essential. 

There was great scope, he believed, for mechanical translation by means of computers, in 
bringing cover-to-cover translations cheaply and quickly to engineers and business men in 
this country. 

Twenty years ago he had been the only English student in the Faculty of Engineering of his 
university who had been sufficiently interested in foreign languages to take an active part in 
the Deutscher Verein and Cercle Francais of the university and he would be interested to 
know what is the present situation. If it is the same, something surely should be done to 
encourage engineers and scientists to join in linguistic social activities which could have such 
an important bearing upon their attitude towards foreign languages and foreign people and 
business in general. 

In the closing phase of the Session, the CHAIRMAN said that there were several points that 
had occurred to him while listening to the conference. 

The first was the question whether anything that was worth publishing was worth trans- 
lating, or conversely whether, if it was not worth translating, it was worth publishing in the 
first place? 

Secondly, it probably took at least as long to translate a paper as to write it in the original 
language and the cost of the two operations was probably of the same order. If this was true, 
and if every publication should be available to every scientist in his own language, it would 
mean doubling or trebling the present fantastic bulk of publications. Did that make sense? 

Thirdly, it would seem to be the wrong approach for translations to be done largely by one 
translator for one or perhaps a few readers. The situation was aggravated by incomplete indexing. 

The right path to a solution as he and some other people saw it could be large-scale cover- 
to-cover translations, subsidized and possibly Government-sponsored, to be sold at reasonable 
prices and readily available in libraries. 
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These were the general points that seemed to have emerged, even though they might not 
have been expressed in so many words. He did not propose to summarize the discussion but 
would now come to definite proposals. 


PROPOSALS 
The following proposal was put forward by Dr. D. J. Unqumarr (D.S.LR.) and seconded 
by Mr. P. F. Core (British Petroleum Company Limited): 


THAT as a sequel to this conference Aslib should organize a conference to consider 
what measures should be taken to make Russian scientific and technical literature 
available in England. 


An amendment suggesting that the scope of the conference should be widened was proposed 
by Mr. Clason but, after discussion, was withdrawn in order that it could be put forward as a 
separate motion. Dr. Urquhart s proposal was then put to the vote and carried. 

The proposal made by Mr. W. E. Crason (N.V. Philips Gloeilampfenfabrieken, Nether- 
lands), seconded by Mr. A. T. Pitter (The Linguists Club), read as follows: 


THAT Aslib, in conjunction with the Institute of Linguists, should organize a further 
conference on translation problems of wider scope and longer duration. 


The motion was carried by a majority of two to one. 
Dr. A. L. Mackay (Birkbeck College) proposed: 


THAT Aslib circulate, in the form of a questionnaire, the points issued in the materials 
of the present conference, and circulate the results of this questionnaire. 


The motion was carried. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
In the course of the discussion at the end of the Plenary Session some useful recommendations 
were made that did not result in formal proposals. 


Mrs. M. R. Knicur (Road Research Laboratory) suggested that the preparations made for 
both conferences should differ from those made before the present conference. Otherwise the 
discussions would be a complete waste of time. The papers were extremely interesting, but 
they were not relevant to the problems and there should be well-prepared and succinct papers 
ending in definite proposals. In subsequent discussion Mrs. Knight confirmed that it had not 
been her intention to criticize the preparations for and running of the present conference but 
metely to emphasize the need for careful thought so that time should not be wasted. 

The Chairman said that there had also been a proposal that Aslib should encourage the 
formation of societies for the discussion of technical and scientific subjects in foreign languages, 
and in particular that steps should be taken to bring into existence again the former German 
Citcle for Engineers. It was agreed that this would be useful but, in the case of the German 
Circle for Engineers, care should be taken to ascertain whether the originators of the Circle, 
believed to be the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, wished to retain their interest in it. 


Mr. B. G. Warts (Crompton Parkinson Limited), who was present at the conference but 
failed to catch the Chairman’s eye, submitted the following proposal by post: 


I propose that the British Standards Institution (and other National Standards Authorities) 
be invited to introduce a short glossary of the most important terms and in as many 
languages as may appear necessary in each case, into all of their published standards. 
This is obviously a long term policy and the necessary data can be collected gradually 
and published as may be convenient. (Amendment or when the Standard is revised.) 
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TECHNICAL INFORMATION IN THE MODERN 
WORLD 


BY J. G. MALLOCH, D.sc. 
Scientific Liaison Office, National Research Council of Canada 
Aslib Scottish Brauch Conference, Edinburgh, 7th February 1958* 


THINK it might be in keeping with Scottish tradition to base my discourse 
on a text. This is found in a poem by a Scot whom we can also claim as 
Canadian—John Buchan. 


‘Power deduced from powerless dust, 
Nurture from the infertile grave; 
Much the years may hold in trust, 
Space a thrall and Time a slave. 
Hark the boasting of the wise: 

First are we of those that know!’ 


‘The remarkable thing about this stanza is that it was written in 1932—twenty- 
five years before Calder Hall, Sputniks and Explorers. It links wisdom with 
early information and forecasts modern developments. 

We are in the middle of a century of tremendous technical advance. As the 
century has advanced the pace of scientific and technical progress has increased 
and will probably go on increasing. Even if we do not speculate on things that 
might be discovered, but confine ourselves to the reasonable prospects of 
successful completion of researches and developments now under way, we must 
come to the conclusion that the second half of the twentieth century will 
probably see technical advance rivalling that of the whole previous history of 
mankind. 

John Buchan’s ‘power from powerless dust’ is a reality. Space is not yet in 
thrall but it has been invaded. There is prospect of energy from controlled 
fusion of hydrogen with the possibility of deriving electricity directly from it, 
eliminating the thermal cycle which yields less than a third of the energy put 
into it. Materials with new and striking properties are constantly being pro- 
-duced leading in their turn to new methods of construction and new facilities 
for useful application in many fields. 

These things are spectacular but we must not forget that nowadays science 
and technology affect every aspect of our daily lives—the beds we sleep in, the 
clothes we wear, the food we eat, the houses we live in, the transport we travel 
‘by, all owe something to science or to technical control. The arts and the 
humanities are not exempt—the artists’ colours and the musicians’ instruments 
are technical productions, the poet has his works read over the radio and even 
the classicist reads Thucydides more easily because a technologist has developed 
a better printer’s ink. 

The secondary effects of scientific development are enormous and far- 
‘reaching. Vast changes in employment are in progress. New skills are required 
and old crafts are becoming unnecessary. Whole new industries are being 


* By arrangement with the author, this paper has been abridged. 
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created. The human sociological and political problems which result must be 
met with wisdom and understanding by leaders in industry, finance, the labour 
movement and above all in government. Science, always international in its 
own character, has become one of the basic factors in international relations 
and will make increasing demands on those who are responsible for them. 

If the world at large is to benefit from the advances of science, and indeed 
if science is to receive the support which will make these advances possible, an 
appreciation of science and technology and its place in modern life must be 
part of the mental equipment of every individual and particularly of those who 
guide our destinies. Such an appreciation cannot be fully acquired late in adult 
life through reading a few books or listening to a few lectures. It must be 
built in to the fabric of thinking during the formative years of normal education. 
Iam not advocating that everyone should be trained as a scientist or technician 
—far from it—but simply that it is necessary that all people, whether as members 
or leaders of the community, must know what science is, what it requires, what 
it accomplishes and the consequences that flow if the benefits are not to be 
partly thrown away through bungling and ineptitude. To get the type of 
general education that is needed, the schools and teachers must have available 
the basic technical information in the right form. The old dull text teaching 
Boyles law, the valency of oxygen or the bones of a frog to students, many of 
whom will never need to know, must be replaced by material which will convey 
the fascination of scientific discovery and a realization that it really means 
something to every individual whatever walk of life they may choose. This is a 
challenge that cannot be ignored if science is to have the intelligent public 
support which is necessary to its development and proper use. It should be a 
matter of concern to all those who have to deal with scientific and technical 
information. 

Information has an important place in the mechanism by which scientific and 
technical development is achieved, whether this is through research, invention, 
or ordinary day-to-day improvements worked out in design offices and factories. 
The needs of the research man were fairly well met by the system of scientific 
journals and abstracts up almost to the beginning of the last war. The tre- 
mendous expansion of scientific work in the last twenty years, with the great 
outpouring of papers, many of which are greatly delayed in publication or 
never appear in standard journals, has materially altered the situation. The 
chemists are still fairly well served by their abstract journals with the physicists 
next. The biologists are badly off. By their own figures, the coverage of 
Biological Abstracts is only about 40 per cent and the publications of the 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux cover only special fields, generally 
selectively. The industrial fields of applied science and engineering are virtually 
without adequate abstracting services. We are now realizing the vast amount of 
important scientific and technical information that is available in Russia and its 
satellites and in China which is scarcely touched by most of the abstracting 
services and is only available with difficulty in any form. 

As the fields of investigation become more complex, the need for information 
from related but different disciplines becomes greater. Progress in nuclear 
energy and in jet and rocket propulsion is, to a large extent, dependent on 
advances in metallurgy and ceramics. The need for cross-fertilization between 
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_ different fields is greater today than it ever was and the difficulties are also 


greater. 

Another kind of information which affects both the administrator and the 
practitioner of science and technology is information about what research and 
development is in progress and where. This is no problem in the more special- 
ized fields of fundamental science, but in most kinds of applied science it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for the people concerned to know about parallel 
or cognate lines of work in their own countries let alone in other parts of the 
world. This ignorance leads to unnecessary duplication and to much wasted 
effort. Scientific manpower is too scarce to be used in solving problems to 
which other people have found the answer or for investigators to be unaware 
of the existence of experience which might help them in their work. Since the 
war large numbers of new laboratories have been established and existing ones 
extended so that it is increasingly difficult for the applied scientist to know of 
their existence, particularly as the results obtained by many of them are not 
published promptly in standard journals. The scientists need some help and 
this is a suitable task for information services, but one which must be carried 
out by methods agreeable to the working scientists. 

One of the most important aspects of technical information work is the 
promotion of the use of the results of research and technical information 
generally by industry. The discoveries of science only become of immediate 
importance to mankind when they are available for the general benefit. It will 
probably always be true that the greater part of industry, namely the small and 
medium sized firms, will not have the resources to keep in touch with new or 
even long established technical developments, and must have assistance from 
information services. 

I have indicated the main areas where technical information of different kinds 
is required. In this modern world it is increasingly true that to be wise one 
must first be able to boast, ‘First are we of those that know’. To bring know- 
ledge to the wise and the not-so-wise there is need for middle men who are 
specialists in technical information. Some of these will be librarians and others 
will be what we are now calling ‘Information Officers.’ If they are to meet the 
modern needs, it is essential that they should take positive action towards their 
responsibilities. It is not sufficient for librarians to be mere custodians and 
accumulators of masses of paper. The librarian must strive to acquaint those 
whom he serves with the character of the information in his custody and to 
help his clientele to find answers to their technical questions. 

The modern function of libraries is developing by evolution from an age-old 
basis, and the whole apparatus of scientific publication is gradually being 
overhauled. More novel is the world-wide movement for the establishment of 
information services to meet special needs, relying not only on published 
material and the assistance of the librarian, but dealing also with useful infor- 
mation wherever it may be found. These services are still very much in the 
experimental stage. It would be interesting to compare the developments in 
different countries, but my time will only suffice to tell you a little of what is 
being done in Canada and to indicate the scope of the international interest in 
this field. 

Within the last year the National Research Council has grouped together in 
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one branch all its services which deal with information, namely, the library, 
the public relations officer, the scientific liaison officers and the Technical 
Information Service. We believe that all of these, concerned with different 
aspects of the matter, can function more effectively working side by side under 
an officer who has charge of the whole field. Since half of these services have 
responsibilities to organizations outside the Council, a national committee has 
been appointed in an endeavour to increase their usefulness to the bodies which 
they serve. These administrative actions are a teflection of the importance of 
information services under present day conditions. 

The library is the major scientific library of Canada and as such is operated 
as a national service. It has the usual direct and inter-library loan arrangements, 
but there is little that is unique. In conjunction with it a translation section is 
operated and an index is maintained of all the translations made of scientific 
papers in Canada. This section co-operates with the Commonwealth Index of 
Translations which co-ordinates the parallel work in all the Commonwealth 
countries. The corresponding centre in the United Kingdom is Aslib and it is 
possible through any of the centres to obtain information about any translation 
made anywhere in the Commonwealth. 

The Technical Information Service was started during the war to make 
existing technical knowledge available to industry, and particularly to small and 
medium sized firms who have little or no resources for doing this for them- 
selves. From the start it was realized that the key to success in this field lies in 
direct contact with the firms. Field men were appointed, working from offices 
scattered all over Canada, and visiting factories to ascertain their problems and 
to ensure that the information furnished by the headquarters in Ottawa is 
suitable and understood. As a result of nearly fifteen years experience we are 
convinced that there is no substitute for this personal approach. It is essential 
in this as in other kinds of information work to take an active and not a passive 
attitude. The value of the organization is proved by the constantly increasing 
number of inquiries and the number of firms who use the service time and time 
again. This national service is now closely linked with the technical information 
branches under the various provincial governments and its sphere of interest 
is broadening into the fringes of technology in such matters as work study and 
productivity. The information which is passed on to industry is gathered from 
whetever it may be found. Often a reference is found in the library; frequently 
the answer comes from another commercial firm or from a government depart- 
ment or laboratory; sometimes inquiries are made to a technical information 
setvice in another country or through one of the scientific liaison offices. 

Scientific liaison is a war and post-war development. Quite a number of 
countries maintain offices in the U.S., somewhat fewer in London. The United 
Kingdom has scientific attachés at the Embassies in Stockholm, Bonn and 
Paris. All these offices are relatively new and no standard pattern of duties has 
yet emerged. Basically they are all responsible for stimulating exchange of 
scientific and technical information with the country in which they are posted. 
All of them, I think, place great stress on assisting scientific visitors to make 
contact with the people who can give them the information they are seeking. 
Here again personal contacts are of very great importance. As science has 
gradually become a factor in international relations the diplomatic function of 
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the liaison officers or attachés has assumed greater importance and brings them 
in touch with the developments in international co-operation in science. I 
might refer to some of these which relate to technical information. 

At the meeting of the Heads of States in Paris in December, one of the few 
matters of detail that was mentioned during the debate on scientific co-operation 
was the need for an improved flow of technical information and without doubt 
this will be one of the subjects to receive attention from the new Scientific 
Committee in NATO. 

The Organization for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) has been 
active for nearly ten years in the information field. One of its first actions was 
to initiate a documents exchange scheme which proved to be very valuable in 
helping to restore the channels disrupted by the war. It started a question and 
answer setvice through which it is possible to discover quickly in other coun- 
tries information not available at home. It issues Technical Digests containing 
novel new ideas. The Digest is now translated into quite a number of languages. 
It has published a directory of sources of technical information covering all the 
countries of Western Europe. It has encouraged the setting up of national 
information services and has done very valuable work in putting these bodies 
in direct touch with each other so that there is now a great deal of informal 
co-operation. One of the latest efforts is to send a representative of the 
European services to Canada to work for several months in our Technical 
Information Service so as to be able to report on our methods in detail. 

A major effort is now being made by OEEC to improve the availability of 
Russian, and other Eastern, scientific literature and information. It is trying to 
arrange for a pooling of the resources of the West in the procurement, trans- 
lation and abstracting of the huge store of material we know to be available. 

OEEC is probably doing more in the general field of technical information 
than any other international organization. Most of the others concern them- 
selves with special aspects of it and are doing good work. You all know of the 
activities of F.I.D. Unesco is active in the field with a consultative committee 
on documentation. The International Council of Scientific Unions has an 
Abstracting Board which was interested first only in Chemistry, then in Physics 
and has recently extended its field to cover Biology as well. The U.N. and its 
main specialized agencies all do information work in their own fields and 
technical help is an essential part of the Colombo plan. 

I have tried to focus what you all already know of the importance of technical 
information in this rapidly developing world. I have tried to show where the 
needs are greatest and I have barely indicated some of the things that are being 
done to meet these needs. All of us concerned with technical information have 
a useful part to play in bringing to reality the vast promise of science, Unfor- 
tunately Buchan’s prophecy has not come completely truae—Time is not yet a 
slave—and we must press on with our work to make technical information play 
a useful part of the modern world. 
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LIBRARIANS HERE AND THERE: A SYMPOSIUM 


Summaries of three papers read at the conference of the Scottish Branch of 
Aslib held in Edinburgh 7th February 1958. 


I 
NORWAY 
BY Miss L. SØMME 


The post-war encouragement of wider public education by the Norwegian 
Government has greatly stimulated interest in, and need for, public libraries, 
all of which receive state support. 

Training for librarianship is given at library school for both public and 
special librarians, and at present lasts three years. The present course is being 
reviewed, and contains a very wide range of subjects. 

Concerning the library organization, Miss Somme described the regional 
library service which consists in a central library for each county which distri- 
butes books on request to smaller libraries in its area. Mobile libraries are 
successfully used in the more populous regions, but economic and geographic 
limitations made their operation more difficult in the more isolated areas where 
they are most needed. Most libraries try to extend their cultural activities to 
include films, records and facilities for discussion and study groups. The final 
authority in all matters of library administration is vested in the section of 
Public and School libraries of the Norwegian Education Department. Trained 
librarians are few in Norway and so it is essential for the newly-qualified student 
to be able to maintain a close liaison with this headquarters organization. 

In conclusion the speaker pointed out that the present airn of the public 
library system in Norway is to create an educated reading public, which is, she 
thought, to a large extent, already in existence in Scotland. 


Il 
THE NETHERLANDS 
BY Miss T. VISSER 


Miss Visser began by commenting on the effect of the religious division, 
between Roman Catholics and Calvinists in the Netherlands, upon the Public 
Library system. It has caused an uneconomic duplication of activity, in pro- 
viding Public Libraries for both denominations, and sometimes a neutral 
library as well. Although the libraries are financially partly dependent on 
Government and local government grants, they are governed by independent 
committees. Co-ordination is provided to some extent between the vatious 
libraries by the Central Association of Public Libraries which supervises the 
training of librarians and the general standards maintained. There is at present 
a two-year training course for assistant librarians, and a further one-year 
course for librarians, but the courses are under review. 

The establishment of Special Libraries in the Netherlands has mainly come 
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about since the war as a result of increased research activity in industry. An 
organization of Special Librarians comparable to Aslib was founded, but this 
is incorporated in the Netherlands organization of librarians to which all 
librarians belong. It is also responsible, in conjunction with the Netherlands 
Institute for Documentation, for the training of special library assistants and 
Information Officers. Special librarians must be graduates, and their training 
is therefore chiefly in library techniques. 

The speaker closed with a more detailed description of the establishment 
after the war, the growth, and the working of the special library at the Central 
Institute for Nutrition Research T.N.O., of which she herself had had experi- 
ence. 


II 
CEYLON AND KENYA 
By Miss E. DE SILVA 


Miss de Silva pointed out that Public Libraries in both Ceylon and Kenya are 
- still in the early stages of development, particularly in Kenya. In Ceylon, the 
library. system is based on that found in British libraries, using the Dewey 
classification. The libraries are chiefly for academic purposes since, outside the 
colleges and university, the reading public is very small. Miss de Silva had 
observed marked differences in the social behaviour of readers in Cingalese 
and American libraries—in the one an atmosphere of hushed formality reigns 
and in the other there is complete relaxation and informality. 

There are very few libraries in Kenya of any kind but a recent plan has been 
suggested for the establishment of branch libraries throughout the country. 
Most of the demand is for books in English. 

Comparing her experiences of work in Scottish libraries with that in Kenya 
and Ceylon, Miss de Silva found that Scottish libraries are much more popular 
with the public, have a wider range of reading material, bigger staffs, and less 
responsibility allotted to assistants in the libraries. The establishment of 
libraries in any country is a result of demand by an educated public, and since 
Kenya and Ceylon are still relatively backward in this respect, the library 
movement is still in its infancy in these countries. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECENT 
LITERATURE 


Books and Pamphlets 


* AMERICAN CHEMICAL Society. Division of 
Rubber Chemistry 
1949-51 bibliography of rubber literature 
(including patents). Akron, Ohio, the 
Division, 1957. 599 pp. $7.50. 
fObtainable from M. E. Lerner, Rubber 
Age, 101 West 31st Street, New York 1.] 


* AMERICAN library annual for 1957-1958; 
sponsored by the Council of National 
Library Associations and the Library 
Journal; ed. by Wyllis E. Wright and the 
editorial staff of the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany. New York, Bowker, 1958. [6], 247 pp. 


* AMERICAN library directory; a classified list 
of 14,260 libraries with names of librarians, 
and statistical data compiled triennially. 
21st ed. New York, Bowker, 1957. xili, 
957 PP. $22.50. 

BAADER, Peter 
Standortbezeichnung in Bibliotheken, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der gegen- 
wärtigen Verhältnisse an deutschen wissen- 
schaftlichen Aligemeinbibliotheken. Köln, 
Greven Verlag, 1957. 113 pp. mimeo- 
graphed. (Arbeiten aus dem Bibliothekar- 
Lehrinstitut des Landes Nordrhein-West- 
falen, Heft 13.) DMro.20, 


*BERLIN. Deutsche Staatsbibliothek 
Fachwo6tterbiicher: Naturwissenschaften, 
Land- und Forstwirtschaft, Technik, Medi- 
zin., 2 Ausgabe. Redaktion: Kurt Gassen. 
Berlin, die Bibliothek, 1957. 56 pp. 
(Bibliographische Mitteilungen, 4.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE cartographique internationale, 
1955; publiée sous les auspices du Comité 

ational Francais de Géographie et de 
PUnion Géographique Internationale . . 
par M. Foncin fet] P. Sommer. Patis, 
Armand Collin, 1957. 7or pp. mimeo- 
graphed. [325. 6d.] 

BiceGs, John R. 

Woodcuts, wood-engravings, linocuts and 
prints by related methods of relief print 
making. London, Blandford Press, 1958. 
176 pp. front. illus. plates. facsims. diagrs. 
275. 6d. 


*BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
British herbaria: an index to the location of 
herbaria of British vascular plants with 
biographical references to their collectors; 
comp. by D. H. Kent, with the assistance 
of E. B. Bangerter and J. E. Lousley. 
London, the Society, 1957. 101 pp. 205, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL Epucation. West Midlands 
Group, PRESENTATION OF ‘TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION. Midland Group, MIDLAND 


T.W.I. ASSOCIATION, and Gosra GREEN. 

College of Technology 
Report writing: a companion volume to 
Tips on talking. [Birmingham], BACIE, 
1958. 24 pp. illus, as. 

Curcaco. University. University College 
Proceedings, Executive Conference on 
Organizing and Managing Information, 
February 1, 1957, sponsored in co-opeta- 
tion with Illinois Chapter, Special Libraries 
Association and the Graduate Library 
School, the University of Chicago; ed. by 
Shirley F. Harper. Chicago, University 
College, 1957. 64 pp. diagrs. $2. 

*CLEMENT, Jules 
Catalogue collectif des périodiques relatifs 
à Vélectrotechnique existant dans les 
principales bibliothèques spécialisées de 
Belgique. Bruxelles, Commission belge de 
Bibliographie, 1958. 43 pp. (Bibliographia 
belgica 33.) 

CREED & COMPANY LIMITED 
An introduction to teleprinters and 
punched tape equipment. Croydon, Creed, 
1958. 52 pp. illus. tables. diagrs. gr. 

Currie, Scott M. 

A public relations bibliography and refer- 
ence and film guides. Madison, University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1957. xvii, 313 pp. $5. 

EASTMAN Kopak COMPANY 
Industrial motion pictures. Rochester, 
N.Y., Eastman Kodak Co., 1957. 77 pp. 
illus. tables. diagrs. so. 

GLATTE, H. 

Shorthand systems of the world: a concise 
historical and technica] review of the 
development of handwriting and shorthand. 
with hints for shorthand-typists. 2nd ed. 
London, H. Glatte, 1958. [7], 41 pp. illus. 
ports. 10s. 

[Obtainable from H. Glatte, 22 Rayleigh 
Road, London, S.W.19.] 

*GreAT Britain. Her Majesty’s Stationery 

Office 
Consolidated index to Government publi- 
cations, 1951-1955. London, H.M.5.0O., 
1958. 137 pp. 7. 6d. 

Great BRITAIN. Treasury 
Official publications. London, H.M.S.O., 
1958. ili, zo pp. Is. 6d. 

GROTHUSEN, Klaus-Detley 
Die Entwicklung der wissenschaftlichen 
Bibliotheken Jugoslawiens seit 1945; mit 
einem Anhang: Übersetzungen wichtiger 
Rechts- Verwaltungs- und Ausbildungs- 
verordnungen. Köln, Greven Verlag, 
1958. 176 pp. mimeographed. (Arbeiten aus 
dem Bibliothekar-Lehrinstitut des Landes 
Nordrhein-Westfalen, Heft 14.) DM14.80. 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZA- 
TION 
A bibliography of aviation dictionaries. 
Montreal, the Organization, 1957. 13 pp. 
mimeographed. 


*JacossreIn, J. Myron, and PIMSLEUR, 
Meira G., eds. and comps. 
Law books in print. South Hackensack, 
N.J., Glanville, 1957. 384 pp. $25. 
Korot, Alexander G. 
Soviet education for science and technol- 
ogy. New York, Wiley and Technology 
Press of M.LT.; London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1957. xxvii, 513 pp. tables. 68s. 


NOBLECOURT, A. 

Protection of cultural property in the event 

of armed conflict. Paris, Unesco; [London, 

H.M.S.O.], 1958. xix, 346 pp. illus. 

plates. tables. diagrs. (Museums and 

monuments VIII.) 37s. 6¢.; 2,250/r. 

O’ Nz, Thomas P, 

Sources of Irish local history. rst series. 

Dublin, Library Association of Ireland, 

1958. 38 pp. 

[Reprinted from As Leabharlann.| 
*ORGANISATION FOR EUROPEAN Economic 
CO-OPERATION. European ProductivityAgency 

Glossary of work study terms: English- 

francais—deutsch. Paris, O.E.E.C.; [Lon- 

don, H.M.S.O.}, 1958. 124 pp. 95.3 540fr. 


PARKINSON, C, Northcote 
Parkinson’s law; or, The pursuit of pro- 
gress; with illustrations by Osbert Lan- 
caster. London, John Murray, 1958. v, 
122 pp. illus. 12s. 6d, 


*PELTIER, Jean 
Inventaire collectif des périodiques mathé- 
matiques, relevé 4 la date de juin, 1956. 
Paris, Secrétariat Mathématique, 1957. 
2 v. mimeographed. (Documentation 
mathématique; textes publiées sous la 
direction de Paul Belgodère, fascs. 36 & 37.) 


The Puncuep card annual of machine 
accounting and data processing. Vol. 6. 
Detroit, Gille Associates, 1957. 216 pp. 
illus. tables. diagrs. $10.50. 

*Raux, H. F. 

Répertoire de la presse et des publications 
périodiques françaises, 1957. Paris, Edi- 
tions de la Documentation Française, 1958. 
xxiii, III§ pp. 3,300fr. 

REMINGTON RAND 
How to measure your filing costs and 
efficiency. [New York], Remington Rand, 
[1957]. 28 pp. tables, diagrs. gr. 

SCHLEBECKER, John T., and HOPKINS, 

Andrew W. 

A history of dairy journalism in the 
United States, 1810-1950. Madison, Uni- 
‘versity of Wisconsin Press, 1957. xi, 423 
pp. front. plates. facsims. $6, 

Socony MoBIL Orn Company 
Machine literature processing demonstra- 


tion manual. Paulsboro, N.J., the Com- 
pany, 1957. 35 pp. diagrs. facsims. 
Texas. Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Library. Catalog Dept. 
Rules for the making of title added entries; 
comp. by Clara M. McFrancis. College 
Station, the College, 1957. 23 pp. mimeo- 
graphed. 
UNITED KINGDOM ÅTOMIC ENERGY AUTHOR- 


ITY 
Guide to U.K.A.E.A. documents; ed. by 
J. Roland Smith. London, the Authority, 
1958. 20 pp. 

Untrep NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 

AND TECHNICAL ORGANIZATION 
Scientific and technical translating and 
other aspects of the language problem; 
[comp. by J. E. Holmstrom]. znd ed. 
Paris, Unesco; [London, H.M.S.O.], 1958. 
282 pp. tables. diagrs. (Documentation 
and terminology of science.} 205.; 1,000/7. 

Unrrep Srares. Department of Agriculture 
Soil, Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1957. xiii, 784 pp. illus. 
plates. maps. tables. diagrs. (The year- 
book of agriculture, 1957.) $2.25. 

Unzrrep Srares. Department of Labor. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Science and engineering in American 
industry: final report on a 1953-1954 
survey . . . prepared for the National 
Science Foundation. [Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office], 1956. vii, 
119 pp. tables. diagrs. (National science 
studies; NSF 56-16.) oe. 

*Unirep Srares. Library of Congress. 

Reference Department 
Russian abbreviations: a selected list; 
comp. by Alexander Rosenberg. and rev. 
and expanded ed. Washington, the Library, 
1957. ix, 513 pp. $2.75. 

*VEREIN DEUTSCHER INGENIEURE. Doku- 

mentationsstelle Fachdokumentation Textil- 

technik 
Zeitschrifteverzeichnis Textiltechnik; 
beatb, von Ingrid Gawlas [und] Franz- 
Josef Neeb. Düsseldorf, V.D.1, 1957. 
74 pp. mimeographed. DM12. 
[Stand: 1 Oktober 1957.] 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum, London 
Roman lettering: a book of alphabets and 
inscriptions. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
[32] pp. plates. facsims. (Large picture 
book no. 12.) 4s. 


Articles and Papers 
ALDEN, John P. 
Organization of information services for 
chemical research. [Washington], American 
Chemical Society, 1957. 13 pp. diagrs. 
mimeographed, 
BririsH# STANDARDS INSTITUTION. Advisory 
Committee on Anthropometric Evidence for 
Equipment Dimensions 
Interim report on dimensions of office 
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chairs and tables. London, the Institution, 
[1958], 3 pp. mimeographed. 


Bryant, Margaret Schindler 
The Bibliography of Agriculture as seen by 
those who make it and by those who use it. 
Special Libraries, vol. 49, no. 3, March, 
1958, pp. 1037. 

COLLINGRIDGE, John H. 
Implementing the Grigg Report. Journal 
of the Society of Archivists, vol. 1, no. 7, 
April, 1958, pp. 179-84. 

Cou.ison, Robert L. 
Indexing at speed. Indexer, vol. 1, no. 1, 
March, 1958, pp. 7-13. 

FAIRTHORNE, R. A. 
Automatic retrieval of recorded informa- 
tion. Computer Journal, vol. 1, no. 1, 
April, 1958, pp. 36-41. 

Fox, Milton S. 
The age of the art book. Library Journal, 
vol. 83, no. 8, 15 April, 1958, pp. 1155—60. 

Harvey, John F. 
Vatiety in the experience of chief librarians. 
College and Research Libraries, vol. 19, no. 2, 
March, 1958, pp. 107-10. 


Hoor:r, Dudley W. 
An international survey of computer 
equipment. Punched Card Annual, vol. 6, 
1957, pp. 22-28. 

Hosane, Heinz 
Der Anzeigenteil technischer Fachzeit- 
schriften, VDI Zeitschrift, vol. 99, no. 28, 
1 October, 1957, pp. 1429-33. 

Lronarp, Elizabeth B. 

A decimal classification for fisheries. 
Special Libraries, vol. 49, no. 3, March, 
1958, pp. 110~2. 


Lunn, H. P. 

A statistical approach to mechanized 
encoding and searching of literary infor- 
mation. IBM Journal of Research and Develop- 
ment, vol. 1, no. 4, October, 1957, pp. 
309-17. 

Macinntiry, Paul M., and Auiison, Nancy J. 
Use of machine-sorted punched cards in 
literature searching of boron chemistry. 
[Washington], American Chemical Society, 
[1957]. 16 pp. mimeographed. 

MASTERMAN, M. M. 

The thesaurus in syntax and semantics. 
Mechanical Translation, vol. 4, no. 1/2, 
November, 1957, pp. 35-43. 

New Yorx. Public Library. Reference 

Department 
Summary of the literature on the divided 
catalog; comp. by Dorothy Grosser. New 
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York, the Library, 1957. 23 pp. mimeo- 
graphed. 


Orosz, Gabor 
Kombinatorik und Dokumentationsver- 
schliisselung. Dokumentation, vol. 5, no. 1, 
February, 1958, pp. 3-9. 

PFENDER, Max, and MUSCHALLA, Rudolf 
Die heutige und zuktinftige Aufgabe der 
technischen Zeitschriften. VDI Zeitschrift, 
vol. 99, no. 28, 1 October, 1957, pp. 1413~—7. 

PLENDERLEITH, Harold J., avd WERNER, 

Anthony 
Technical notes on the conservation of 
documents. Journal of the Society of Archi- 
visis, vol. 1, no. 7, April, 1958, pp. 195-201. 

Rosser, J. S. 
Co-ordinate indexing in an aeronautical 
library. Library Association Record, vol. 60, 
no. 4, April, 1958, pp. 117-9. 

SHaRP, Harold S. 
A survey of electronics libraries. Special 
Libraries, vol. 49, no. 4, April, 1958, pp. 
157-60. 

TAuBES, Ernest P. 
The future of microfilming. American 
Archivist, vol. 21, no. 2, April, 1958, pp. 
153-8. 

ULVESTAD, Bjarne 
Syntactical variants. Mechanical Translation, 
vol, 4, no. 1/2, November, 1957, pp. 28—34. 

UNITED STATES. Patent Office 
A first approach to patent searching 
procedures on Standards Electronic Auto- 
matic Computer (SEAC). Washington, 
the Office, 1958. ii, 18 pp. diagrs. 
[Prepared by Harold Pfeffer, Herbert R. 
Koller, Ethel C. Marden.] 

Van ERDE, John 
The library and the researcher. College and 
Research Libraries, vol. 19, no. 2, March, 
1958, pp. 104-6, 164. 

Waxpron, Rodney K. 
Implications of technological progress for 
librarians. College and Research Libraries, 
vol. 19, no. 2, March, 1958, pp. 118-23,164. 

WENNERBERG, Ann P. 
Literature research at Armour Research 
Foundation. Special Libraries, vol. 49, 
no. 4, April, 1958, pp. 149-53. 

Waitt, Gladys Walker 
The Human Relations Area Files. College 
and Research Libraries, vol. 19, no. 2, 
March, 1958, pp. 111-7. 

Woxr, Dietrich 
Das Microsox-Verfahren—ein neuer Weg 
des Mikrofilms. Nachrichten fir Dokumenta- 
tion, vol. 9, no. 1, Match, 1958, pp. 45-47. 


All the above items may be borrowed from Aslib Library, except those marked 
with ‘an asterisk. Most of these are available for consultation in the Library, 
apart from a few for which locations in other libraries can be given. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 
FRIDAY jth-monpay 8th. Annual Conference at Nottingham 
University. 


OCTOBER 
WEDNESDAY 8th. Scottish Branch visit. 


NOVEMBER 
THURSDAY 27th-FRIDAY 28th. Northern Branch Conference at 
Sheffield. 





Northern Branch 


Twenty-five people attended a meeting of the Branch on 15th April in the 
Manchester Central Library, when some aspects of library co-operation were 
discussed. Mr. A. Longworth, City Librarian, Salford, outlined the subject 
specialization scheme now operated by libraries in the northwest. Mr. D. J. 
Grogan of Manchester Public Technical Library gave an account of the service 
given to industry by that library. He stated that small firms, without their own 
libraries, were making increasing use of the public service. Mr. J. C. Hartas, 
of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, Industrial Group, gave an 
account of the second edition of the list of periodicals which he has just finished 
editing, after two-and-a-half years work, for the North Western Branch of the 
Library Association. The list is set in bijou type and reproduced by offset 
lithography with spiral binding. It may be ordered from the Borough Librarian, 
Warrington Municipal Library, Museum Street, Warrington, Lancs.; price 
125. 6d. 


Miss Florence Milnes 


A well-known personality in the world of librarianship is to retire towards 
the end of July after thirty-three-and-a-half years service with the BBC. Miss 
Milnes joined the Corporation in 1925 to do programme research. Almost 
immediately she realized the necessity for an adequate reference library and 
foresaw the role which it would play in the future. In 1927 Miss Milnes was 
able to start the library at Savoy Hill with a stock of two volumes. The Central 
Library, Broadcasting House, the outcome of this modest beginning, now has 
three Branch Libraries—at Bush House, Caversham, and the Television Centre. 
Between them they hold a stock of some 70,000 volumes, and, in addition, there 
ate 365,000 illustrations in the Television Branch Library. All departments in 
the BBC have reason to be grateful for the service which Miss Milnes has 
built up for them, as have her forty-six staff, many of whom she herself has 
trained. 

Miss Milnes has been BBC representative to Aslib for many years. Members 
will wish to extend to her their best wishes for health and happiness in her 
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retirement and, as she hopes to keep in touch with the library world, will also 
look forward to meeting her again from time to time. 


Mr. R. L. Collison 


Members will wish to congratulate Mr. R. L. Collison on his appointment 
to the post of Librarian to the British Broadcasting Corporation in succession 
to Miss Florence Milnes. Mr. Collison has been closely concerned with Aslib 
activities for nearly ten years. He was a member of Council from 1949—56 and 
Deputy Chairman 1953-55. He has also been Chairman of the Library and 
Information Committee and the Book-List Editorial Advisory Board, and has 
served on the Executive and Finance and the Publications and Editorial 
Committees. He is now a member of the Conferences and Meetings Committee. 

After training at the Hendon Central, Exeter City, and Essex County libraries 
from 1930-36, Mr. Collison was appointed Deputy Borough Librarian at 
Colchester until he moved to a similar post in Ealing in 1939. From 1940-46 
he served in H.M. Forces in Britain, East Africa, and South East Asia Command, 
and attained the rank of major. For a short time after returning to civil life 
Mr. Collison joined the American Library in London as Reference Librarian, 
but in 1947 accepted the appointment of Reference Librarian to the City of 
Westminster, which he has held until the present time. 

Among Mr. Collison’s published works is The Treatment of Special Material in 
Libraries, one of Aslib’s best-sellers. 


Proposed Russian Language Courses 


Holborn College of Law, Languages and Commerce proposes to run two 
courses in Russian translation for scientific workers, commencing in September 
1958. The first course would be for beginners without any knowledge of 
Russian, and the second for those who already have a working knowledge of 
the language. Each course would involve attendance at the College two 
evenings a week. The elementary course would be of not less than two years’ 
duration, and the advanced course about one year. The fee for each course 
would be 32s. All those who would be interested in enrolling for either of the 
proposed courses should write direct to the Principal, Holborn College of Law, 
Languages and Commerce, Princeton Street, London, W.C.1. 


Patent Office Printing Arrears 

The arrear of abtidgments is now almost cleared. Copy is being sent to 
printer as soon as each sixteen-page signature is accumulated. Of the index 
volumes for the 740 series more than half are in proof and the corresponding 
consolidated name index is in the hands of the printer. 


New Editions of the U.D.C. 

The British Standards Institution has just published two new editions of the 
Universal Decimal Classification. The full tables for Class 69, Building, appear 
in English in B.S.1000(69), price 15s. This class was previously covered only 
by the abridged English edition and Abridged Building Classification. ‘The other 
new edition is a trilingual abridgment of the U.D.C. in English, French, and 
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‘German, which has been prepared in collaboration with Deutscher Normenaus- 
schuss, Association Belge de Documentation, and Union Frangaise des 
Organismes de Documentation. The tables are substantially the same as those of 
the English abridgment but are arranged in parallel with the three languages 
appearing side by side on the same page. There are separate indexes for each 
language. This publication is B.$.1000B:1958, price 6 guineas. Both books are 
obtainable from the British Standards Institution, z Park Street, London, W.1. 


New English Translation 


A new cover-to-cover English translation has been announced. As from 
January 1958 all the papers published in Metallovedenie i Obrabotka Metallov will 
be translated. Each paper will be priced separately. Tables of contents are 
available free of charge from Henry Brutcher, P.O. Box 157, Altadena, Cali- 
fornia, to whom all inquiries should be addressed. 


New Key to Russian Translations 


Consultants Bureau has announced a new monthly publication entitled 
Express Contents. It gives translated contents lists of all Russian journals of 
‘which cover-to-cover translations are being produced in the United States. 
Entries will be included in Express Contents two months after the appearance of 
the original Russian journals and will give, where possible, the expected dates 
of publication of the translations. The first issue, dated May 1958, contains 
contents lists of journals which appeared in January and February. The 
annual subscription is $25, but discount will be allowed on bulk orders. 
Further information can be obtained from Consultants Bureau, Inc., 227 West 
r7th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


Target 


Target: the monthly bulletin on productivity, published by the Central Office of 
Information on behalf of the Board of Trade and the Ministry of Labour is now 
in its 11th volume. It contains articles on workshop layout, training techniques, 
work handling, transport and distribution, as well as staff management and 
office organization, and shows how problems in these fields have been tackled 
ina number of industries, organizations, and services. Target is available free of 
charge from the Publications Division, Central Office of Information, Montagu 
Mansions (Block 5), Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W.1. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUSCRIPTS—books, theses, articles—-typed technical and scientific qualifications. J. 


with affectionate care. Research intelligently 
prepared. American and English only. Work 
called for and delivered within reasonable 
distance. B. M. Collins, 77 Walm Lane, 
Willesden Green, London, N.W.z. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound 


Smuts, B.SC.(ENGIN.), 140 Wightman Road, 
London, N.8. Tel. FIT 0835. 


Situations vacant 


ASLIB INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. Enet- 
getic and enthusiastic Deputy required with 
experience of information work and probably 
some knowledge of languages. German 
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especially useful. Post offers unusual interest 
and excellent prospects to the right person. 
Apply in writing to the Director, Aslib, 
3 Belgrave Square, London, 5.W.1. 


JOHN INNES HORTICULTURAL INSTITUTION 
require a Librarian for a small but specialized 
library. Applicants should have a scientific 
background, preferably with a pass degree or 
equivalent, and should be proficient in 
German. Salary in the scale (370-£990 
according to age and qualifications. Super- 
annuation. Applications, with the names of 
two teferees, should be sent to the Secretary, 
Bayfordbury, Hertford, Herts, not later than 
three weeks after the appearance of this 
annouricement. 


SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISYANT, graduate pre- 
ferred, for technical library in the outskirts of 
Birmingham. Duties include perusal of 
technical journals, circulation of technical 
information, answering inquiries and ordin- 
ary library work. Knowledge of technical 
German essential and French useful. Five- 
day week and good working conditions. 
Good prospects. Salary according to quali- 
fications and experience; pension scheme. 
Apply in writing, Director of Research, 
The B.S.A. Group Research Centre, Macka- 
down Lane, Kitts Green, Birmingham 13. 


THE BOARD OF THE RUBBER RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE OF MALAYA invites applications for 
the post of Oficer-in-Charge of the Institute’s 
Publications Section. The main duties of this 
post will be supervising the publication of 
R.R.I. Planters’ Bulletin, Journal of the 
Rubber Research Institute, annual reports, 
and other publications. The officer will also 
be required to administer the Institute’s 
library and library staff and will be in close 
liaison with the Institute’s Advisory Services. 

Applicants should possess an honours 
degree in science or arts or equivalent 
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qualifications; experience in publishing scien- 
tific work and in producing technical litera- 
ture for the layman is essential. Language 
qualifications other than English would be 
valuable though not essential. g 

Remuneration, according to qualifications 
and experience, will be on the scale (Malayan 
dollars): basic salary $1,000 x s0—$1,900 
per month, allowances $450 per month; 
superscale (by selection only) basic $2,050- 
$2,200-$2,350 p.m., allowances $450 per 
month. Additional allowance of $100 per 
month per child, up to a maximum of three 
children, is paid to an officer normally 
domiciled outside Malaya in a temperate 
climate country. Outfit allowance, on first 
appointment, £35. 

Applications should be sent to the 
Secretary, London Advisory Committee for 
Rubber Research (Ceylon and Malaya) 
Commonwealth Institute, London, $.W.7, 
from where additional information may be 
obtained. 


W. CANNING & Co. Ltd., Birmingham, 
require an experienced librarian to take 
charge of technical library. Applicants should 
have a good technical background and 
knowledge of at least one foreign language. 
The Company offers social and canteen 
facilities. Write giving full details of experi- 
ence, age and salary required to W. Canning 
. Co, Ltd., Great Hampton Street, Birming- 

am r8, 


Wanted 


Any back numbers of Medico Legal Journal 
and Journal of Forensic Medicine. The Librarian, 
H.M. Prison Service, Pathological Depart- 
ment, Wormwood Scrubbs Prison, London, 
W.12. 


Paper Industry, May 1956. Offers to The 
Librarian, Fisons Limited, Harvest House, 
Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
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Volume 10 July 1958 Number 7 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF SCIENCE 


BY RITCHIE CALDER, C.B.E. 
Aslib, 10th February 1958 


CIENCE, which exists to rebut magic and disprove superstition, is in 

danger of creating its own magic and encouraging a new superstition. This 
is due to the argon’ of science, an abracadabra, which produces results that 
mystify, and to the release of stupendous forces, to which ignorance gives the 
quality of The Unknown. It is no exaggeration to say that just as our primitive 
ancestors stood in superstitious awe and fear of the elemental forces—the sun, 
the lightning, the storm, the earthquake—and ascribed them to the Super- 
natural, so today, for the greater part of mankind, man-made elemental forces, 
manifested in explosions and radiations, have that same quality of awe and 
fear. They ascribe them, not to the Supernatural but, to the Superman, the 
scientist. 

This is an extremely dangerous circumstance because it means that ordinary 
people, uninstructed in science, abdicate from judgments about science. This 
sense of ‘leaving it to the brainy blokes’ (and keeping one’s fingers crossed) is 
not confined to what we call the man in the street. It is dangerously true of 
those who dispose of, or deploy, the results of science—the statesmen, the 
politicians, the civil servants and the boards of directors. For instance, out of 
362 Members of Parliament who have had a university education less than forty 
have a scientific degree or an equivalent, such as a medical degree. This 
comment does not imply that our legislators should have a B.Sc., or even a 
university education, before they enter Parliament but it does reflect the 
disproportionate lack of scientific knowledge. 

As H. G. Wells used to say, “The race is between education and catastrophe’. 
Unfortunately today, as reflected in our schools and our universities, education 
itself can be a handicap in that race. What is happening is that we are producing 
two different, and indeed antagonistic types of education. The gulf between 
humanities and science is widening. By the nature of our educational system, 
a choice has to be made between the two. Any child taking up science (and at 
a scientifically immature age) has to make up his or her mind to concentrate 
on scientific subjects to the exclusion of almost everything else. The intensive 
specialization in the university science courses makes it even worse. On the 
other hand the student who does not want to adopt science as a career (and 
science education now is vocational training for a career) renounces science 
because, by reference, if it means all that effort on the ‘Science Side’, it must be 
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very difficult and inaccessible to the ‘outsider’. Science by this token is becom- 
ing a cabbala and a priesthood. 

This is tragic and unnecessary. Learning about science, so that intelligent 
people can form judgments about science, is not difficult and it is certainly not 
impossible. It is true that the jargon of modern science is almost unintelligible. 
In the nineteenth century any educated man could understand what that other 
educated man—the man of science—was talking about. Scientific terminology 
based on classical derivatives was descriptive. Today scientific terminology is 
cryptic. The terms are code-words, each conveying to the specialist, but to 
nobody else, a whole filing cabinet full of knowledge to which others have 
no access. One cannot blame the scientist for the words (unless one is a purist 
and resents the bastardizing of language) because in the vast complexities of 
the accumulation of scientific facts there must be short-cut words. Those of 
us who do shorthand know the virtues of grammalogues, the symbols which 
convey a whole phrase. What one can blame the scientist for is that he fails to 
recognize that such words form his ‘language of convenience’—just like a 
typist’s shorthand—but that he—like the typist—has to translate his words 
and symbols into intelligible language. Most scientists regrettably have 
neither the condescension nor the capacity to do this translation. That again 
is the fault of their education. It is this breakdown of communications not 
only between the scientist and the community but between the scientists of the 
various branches of science which is paralyzing our thinking. 

It is terribly dangerous. For example, consider the U.N. Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, at Geneva in 1955, of which I was a member 
of the secretariat. This was an exhilarating and hope-inspiring occasion. The 
barriers of secrecy, which had divided the scientists of the nations from each 
other and had corrupted the commonwealth of science, collapsed overnight. 
The scientists in the exuberance of their liberation disclosed and discussed the 
facts. But in the stock-taking, we found alarming signs. The physicists, with 
unlimited resources, because they were the bomb-makers, had raced ahead. 
The chemists, with all the hazards of radioactivity, were behind. And the 
biologists, concerned with effects on living things, were laps behind. It was 
not.just the question of the security bulkheads which had separated the discip- 
lines but of the vast cryptic language which physicists had built up and which 
had no common reference to the language of the others. . 

Every year some 2,800,000 original scientific reports are published in some 
40,000 scientific journals throughout the world. No human being, and. no 
system so far evolved, can compass this Niagara of discovery. It defeats 
systems of abstracting because the abstracts in any given subject are multi- 
tudinous enough but abstracts which can give cross-information between the 
branches of science will be even more intimidating. This is not just a question 
of difficulties of conventional languages—although an eminent American 
scientist, after Sputnik, said, “Either we will have to learn physics or we will 
have to learn Russian’—but again of the diversity of jargon, and concepts. Yet 
the desperate need of our times, in science itself, is for the cross-reference 
between the disciplines, the breakdown of super-specialization. Indeed, I 
believe that the only branches of science which matter are the hyphenates— 
because they are the cross-overs. By ‘hyphenates’ I mean physical-chemistry, 
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bio-physics, etc., although I want to see a broadening of the -‘ologies’ which 
are the studies of subjects and not of limited aspects. And I would like to see 
the greatest emphasis on ecology, since that should embrace everything and 
all of us, in the environment of the man-made and the natural world. (I may 
say my own -ology is ‘babelology’ since my professional concern is to try to 
understand the jargon of all the sciences.) 

This problem is not a new one. It goes back to the invention of the word 
‘scientist’ in the 1840s, which established the fact that experimental science had 
in fact become something distinct from natural philosophy, and since then 
‘science’ has become essentially an aggregation, and not a systematization, of 
scientific discovery. It is true that in cosmology, and in mathematical physics, 
there have been impressive attempts to simulate a unity—Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity is only one exam>le, but I personally know of no philosophy which 
has succeeded in reconciling the nature of matter with the nature of living 
(although octogenarian Viscount Samuel, in In search of reality, and octogenarian 
Earl Russell, in Impact of science on society, have tried). 

Nor is the problem of eruptive literature a new one.’ Scientific papers beget 
scientific papers and the rate of literary-procreation is assuming the proportions 
of a Malthusian problem. In 1946, the Royal Society set up a committee, of 
which I was a member, to consider ‘scientific information’. Almost immediately 
the committee split into two. There was this vast problem of what one might 
call ‘scientific intelligence’—the ‘gen’ of science itself—and the need for 
ensuring that this information was disseminated within science. The second 
group concerned itself with what one might call the extrovert functions of 
science. This was the dissemination of scientific knowledge to the non- 
scientific. The recommendations of the second group included the setting up 
of an ‘Institute of Scientific Information’. That recommendation was never 
made effective, nor am I aware that any of the sensible suggestions of either 
group was seriously implemented. That was twelve years ago and the situation 
has got progressively worse. 

I said earlier on that it was not really difficult nor impossible to teach about 
science—that is about the nature of science; the scientific method; the history 
of science which shows that scientific discoveries are the result of a logical, 
comprehensible process and show that the scientist is life-sized and not genius 
ora kind of demi-god; about the social functions and the social implications of 
science. ) 

There is nothing mysterious or sacrosanct about scientific method. Lots of 
people may not believe this, because we have begun to regard it as something 
which is vested in a group of people who are a sort of Elect, but scientific 
method is not like Revelation—something arrived at by prayer and by fasting. 
Even some scientists are confused about this and regard methodology as 
something which ordinary people cannot grasp. I remember one Polish 
scientist describing it as ‘the science of science’. I suppose if you want to 
create a magic of science or secret society and have the Temple of Science you 
can go on indefinitely—the science of the science of the science of science. No, 
there is nothing mysterious. 

I explain it often in terms,;of a detective—not the detective of fictional and 
erudite mysteries where the author arrives at an zuductive conclusion. This is 
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deductive detective work, which I am talking about. It is not Lord Peter Wimsey; 
it is Sergeant Beef—just the ordinary flat-foot. A murder has been committed; 
he sets about it in a plodding, systematic, thorough way. He visits the scene 
of the crirne. He observes the evidence which he carefully collects, gets an 
idea as to how the murder was committed and he suspects the sort of person 
who may have done it. It is just a hunch, based on some self-evident facts. 
He goes ahead with his investigation. He tests all his facts. He carries out 
experiments to test his facts. Then when he has assembled it all he examines 
them again in the light of his hunch. Maybe the facts do not square with his 
original idea so he has got to scrap it and start all over again. If the facts do 
conform he then has a theory—a theory about how the crime was committed 
and a theory about who may have committed it. He then starts again getting 
the facts which will satisfy the Director of Prosecutions and eventually a jury. 
That is, in fact, scientific method. The scientist on the basis of observed facts 
forms a Aypothesis—the equivalent of the inspired, or experienced hunch of the 
detective. He then carries out experiments to check his hypothesis. If the 
results stand up, he has a ¢heory. But he has to make more and more experiments 
to substantiate that theory and convince his scientific peers that his results 
‘hold water’. The essence of any scientific result is that it must be repeatable. 
If the results are consistent it may even acquire the status of a /aw. 

Let us be quite clear. No scientific /zw is as unchangeable as those of the 
Medes and the Persians. All of them are subject to re-examination and if 
necessary to amendment. It is not easy to amend a scientific law; it is about 
as difficult as amending the Constitution of the United States, but it is, and 
can be, done. Einstein modified Newton, and there are many other examples 
in which what seemed to be the ultimate authority has been revised in the 
light of subsequent discoveries. 

Let us see how it would work out in scientific terms. Let us take a biological 


example. You are a very observant person. You go around the house, farm- | 


yard, and the woods and the countryside, and you observe creatures. You are 
impressed by the fact that a hen, which lays eggs, does not suckle its chicks. 
On the other hand the cow, which suckles its calf, does not lay eggs. And 
being a shrewd person you say to yourself ‘It seems to me that those creatures 
which suckle their young don’t lay eggs.’ At this stage it would justify no 
more than a letter to The Times. So you go on and you make more and more 
observations and you discover that amongst the sea creatures while fish lay 
eggs the whale does not. But the whale suckles its young. Thoroughly, all over 
the world, you check with all the creatures and wherever you go, in Asia, in 
Europe, in Africa, in North America, or in South America your observation 
stands—creatures that suckle their young do not lay eggs. 

Now it is no longer just a hunch; it is a żþeory. But once again you have to 
test that theory and you continue your investigations and again your facts 
hold. Now it might almost be regarded as a 4aw—‘Animals that suckle their 
young do not lay eggs’. But then you go to Australia and you find the duck- 
billed platypus. This creature not only lays eggs, it suckles the young which 
are hatched from them. So your /aw has a flaw. But there is no need to commit 
suicide because, in scientific terms, it is possible to add a rider to that law— 
‘with the exception of the duck-billed platypus’. That is what is meant by ‘the 
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exception which proves the rule’. You see it is a logical process: observe the 
facts; form a hypothesis on these facts; test your Aypothesis until it has the 
substance of a sheory. Then test your theory until it will convince your scientific 
colleagues who can check it by reproducing and remember that a scientific 
law is not immutable. 

Even the doctrine of Cause and Effect which was the granite foundation of 
nineteenth-century science is no longer inescapable in the twentieth century. 
Although it may not be apparent from the attitudes of some scientists, humility 
has replaced arrogance in scientific concept. And this is the result of the 
greatest discovery which science has ever made—the nature of the nucleus. 
It is in the atom that we find sncertainty in a philosophically insoluble form. 
It is impossible to predict how a particle will behave. And it never will be 
possible; it is not a question of improving methods or instruments; it is 
unknowable. No one, of course, has ever seen an individual atom or an 
electron. They have seen their effects in a cloud chamber or in the emulsion 
of a photographic plate—ionized trains, vapour-trails like those left by a jet 
aircraft in the sky. But the whole of the earth-shaking results of nuclear 
physics has followed from models which mean mental, or mathematical, 
conceptions of the atom and'its particles. These models derived originally 
from Cause and Effect. And these models have served very well even to the 
splitting of the atom and the development, if you like, of Zeta and nuclear 
fusion. But those models depended on the average behaviour of /arge numbers 
of particles, not on any one—it was like taking a sample survey in a population. 
That, of course, is not sufficient for the scientist. They want to know precisely 
what the position and velocity of any electron is, only so can they predict 
what its path is likely to be, like predicting the position of a star with the help 
of the almanac. But they never can predict the position of an individual 
electron or particle. 

Heisenberg, the German, who propounded Theory of Indeterminacy, reasoned 
like this: if we want to know where an electron is we must illuminate with 
some kind of light (not necessarily ordinary light, but say X-rays) and use a 
microscope (not any which we yet possess, but one ideal for the purpose) and 
observe it, not with the unreliable human eye, but with a photographic plate 
or soine other detector. Notice that this means using light, but light with the 
wavelengths of visibility would not serve. It would require X-rays or even 
shorter rays from radium. Then you might have the accuracy of position. 
But that is not enough; we cannot predict where Mars will be next Thursday 
unless we know the speed and direction in which it is travelling. But—and 
this is how Heisenberg reasoned—if you use X-rays, or other intensive rays, 
they are so energetic that they will kick the electron forward or sideways so 
you have changed its speed or its position at any moment and possibly its 
direction until you cannot be sure where it is going. What it all boils down to 
is this: In the case of one electron you can observe its speed at any moment, 
but you cannot know both speed and position simultaneously, which is what 
matters if you want to predict its future behaviour. You see, the mere act of 
observation changes the behaviour of the electron. 

So Chance is back. This does not discourage the scientist. Probability is a 
perfectly valid scientific principle. And there are those, even amongst the 
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exact scientists, who are relieved by it. Humility will do science no harm. 
‘Certainty’ with its sense of scientific predestination was one of the things | 
which helped to make ordinary people uneasy, if not afraid, of science. 

My own view is that we should not, for discussion purposes, ever talk about 
scientific method. We should rather discuss scientific attitwde—the discipline 
and the processes of logical thinking which determines the integrity of thought - 
and of conclusions. I say this because, although the scientific attitude must 
not change, scientific method can mean different things to the different discip- 
lines. For example, the exact sciences—physics and chemistry—demand 
precision to the umpteenth decimal place; they demand that everything should 
be reduced to invariables. In biology, however, where living things do not 
conform to the exactness of matter, the scientist learns to cope with variables 
and to accept them as a perfectly normal factor in his science. In the social 
sciences, where they have borrowed the attitude and indeed a great deal of the 
language of the exact science, of course the variables are even greater. 

So from the point of view of the ordinary person scientific attitude or method 
can be simply expressed as an integrity within a logical framework of observa- 
tion, testing of observation and proving of ideas when you have formed them. 
This could be applied, with advantage, to our human affairs—including our 
politics. Having spent five years in the Foreign Office—a cuckoo in that 
particular nest—I can assure you that a great many of our troubles in the 
world today, in diplomatic terms, could respond to scientific method. It is the 
lack of method and the lack of logical attitude which in fact is at the source 
of a great deal of our international troubles. 

It is true that in any international situation there are a great many variables; 
leaders do not behave like moving particles, and statesmen are very erratic 
stars in their unpredictable courses. But I think on examination of the facts 
of any situation you could reduce these variables to a limited number of what 
we called in war-time political planning ‘contingencies’. I used to say that any 
political situation, even when it is explosively and dramatically out of your 
hands as in the conditions of wat-——a confusion of military and political conse- 
quences—could be reduced to six contingencies and you could, and we did, 
plan for each of these six contingencies so that we would not be taken by 
surprise by any outcome. 

So I suggest the scientific method, or attitude, can with value be applied to 
human affairs as well as to nature. 

In any event human affairs are very largely today dictated by science. No 
matter what situation it is which sends statesmen scurrying around the world 
from conference to conference, behind it all is the developments of science— 
Sputnik, the Hydrogen Bomb, Zeta, or what have you. But the people who 
are dealing with these situations by and large know nothing about science— 
you may recall that President Eisenhower referred to the scientists as ‘just 
another lobby’, and I heard a British statesman speaking at a scientific dinner 
and boasting, as so many people do, ‘Of course, I know nothing at all about 
science’ and the following morning he dashed off to Washington to deal with 
the atom bomb. 

The same is true by and large in industry, our whole economy now depends 
on the speed at which we absorb and develop and the use we make of scientific 
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discoveries. Recently I asked the chairman of a firm—a very big firm which 
originated from science and depends upon it for its success—how many 
scientists he had on his Board. He replied “I'wo—and that is two too many.’ 
I remonstrated. But he pointed out that scientists—with certain conspicuous 
exceptions—were not good business men. They were very good at research 
-and at building up big research teams—not always, according to him, because 
they needed them. But in their research they were always aware of the advanc- 
ing front of science. While the production engineer would be screaming for a 
directive to go ahead with the mass-production of some item, the scientist 
would be holding back because he knew that there was a possible improvement. 
As this chairman of the Board said, ‘While we ate trying to get ahead with 
Mark Two the research director is already thinking about Mark Four’. Now 
what would worry his colleagues would be that they would not know whether 
their competitors were in fact going ahead with Mark Three. 

I can sympathize. I know the type of scientist very well indeed—and 1 
sympathize with them too. But you see what is needed on a Board of Directors 
like that is a group of men who know enough about science to make judgments 
on science, or on scientists. If they know nothing, then they are in a hopeless 
position and a great many of our troubles in industry today are due to this 
fact that the Board of Directors is scientifically ill-informed. This sounds 
ridiculous because, as this chairman said with a sneer, ‘We can always hire 
scientific advice’. But my point is they are not in a position to judge the advice 
which they are offered. They are either the hostages or the gaolers of their 
scientists. 

And this is true, of course, in government as well. You will realize that 
by far and away the greatest expenditure, and support, for research comes 
from government sources. Apart from the Ministry of Supply, with its vast 
expenditures on research and development for the services, there is the Depart- 
ment for Scientific and Industrial Research, the Medical Research Council, the 
Agricultural Research Council, and public bodies such as the National Coal 
Board and the Atomic Energy Authority. Government bodies are, therefore, 
far and away the greatest employers of scientists and the greatest users of 
science. In the ultimate their work is determined by our elected legislators but 
for administrative, and indeed today executive, purposes this great deployment 
of science, and employment of scientists, is in the hands of Civil Servants. The 
Civil Servant who has had a scientific education is extremely rare. He is so 
rare in fact that in Whitehall he would be regarded as eccentric. The top Civil 
Service derives very considerably from Oxford Modern Greats. I am not 
casting any reflections on the nature of the Oxford training but I have still to 
find that it gives our Lords and Masters a training which will equip them to 
handle scientific problems. 

I know that it is claimed that this type of broad humanities education pro- 
duces a juridical mind and that the function of a Civil Servant is to be objective 
and judicial. But there are whole areas of evidence in which only a scientific 
assessor can judge. For example, explaining nuclear problems to a Civil 
Servant is like trying to describe an elephant to a blind man. It is possible, 
but only if the blind man is less impatient than the average Civil Servant. 

Another aspect of government relationship to science is the very delicate 
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one of how far one can indeed interfere with, or apply sanctions to, scientific 
thought. In its worst aspects, of course, this applies to secrecy and to security, 
but also it applies to the ultimate sanction which is the withholding of money 
from the public purse. In this country I think by and large—leaving out the 
security aspects—we have succeeded in preserving the integrity of pure research. 
For example, our system of University Grants, which means that public 
money goes to academic institutions for pursuit of knowledge under their 
direction and not under the direction of the Treasury, has succeeded in main- 
taining academic independence; the scientist does get his head. That is the 
area of pure, or academic research. There is the other form of science which 
I call fundamental applied. This means research which is indeed the pursuit 
of knowledge but in a definite sphere—the study of the behaviour of gases 
which would provide the information for Zeta or for a jet engine. Then 
there is applied science, which is ‘programmed’. This is research towards definite 
objectives. The scientist has to find the answers—usually predetermined ones. 
Then there is, of course, /echnology which is the turning of that applied science 
into factory processes. A great deal of fundamental applied research is done 
by the government departments. Here again I think there has been preserva- 
tion of scientific integrity—that the scientists are encouraged to pursue their 
own lines of inquiry and to behave like academic scientists. 

Applied science, whether in government service or in industry, is legitimately 
directed to certain well-defined ends. 

There is a definite limit to any interference with scientists. This was proved 
in Hitler’s Germany where attempts at political direction and nomination meant 
that German science was corrupted to a degree which in fact led to the 
eventual defeat of the Germans. This is what makes the recent developments 
in Russia—Sputnik and the H-bomb, etc.—so interesting. If we were to judge 
by the Lysenko incident, where for political reasons a body of what was in 
fact invalid doctrine was imposed on the whole field of Russian genetics—for 
a brief time—we might have assumed that in fact science was directed, in the 
U.S.S.R., for political motives. We might also have assumed in fairness that, 
in a country where the needs of survival were so great, emphasis would be 
laid on applied science, producing immediate results, to the neglect of pure 
science. What events have shown—particularly Sputnik—is that in Russia 
there has been a great deal of freedom of pure science. We might have realized 
that from the position of the scientist in Russia. Top scientists rank with 
ballerinas as the aristocracy of the Soviet Union. _ 

You know that the surprising thing, part of the psychological shock to the 
Americans, was not the technology of Sputnik—not how they managed to 
produce the propellants or to build the rocket—but the fact that they got the 
red moons into those particular orbits. My 13-year-old son—a Space Age child— 
put his finger on it. He asked me about Sputnik and I explained to him how 
technically that rocket had been fired. He said, ‘I am not interested in how 
they made the rocket. I want to know how they got it in that orbit’. This is 
the point. It proved that Russian science—in what we would call the pure 
sense—is extremely highly advanced. This ought not to have surprised us 
because historically, in pre-revolutionary days, the Russians were the world’s 
best ballistics experts, in terms of artillery, and, of course, they play chess and 
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they ate good astronomers. If you can play chess you can be a pretty shrewd 
astrophysicist. But what is more important is that after forty years of the 
Soviet régime in which science has been a natural and accepted part of al 
education for everyone, you have a climate of science in Russia. Our scientific 
climate is extremely erratic. 

These comments on British education and scientific structure may seem 
misleading at a moment of a spectacular British success in the form of Zeta. 
We have also proved that we have never been far behind in any of the great 
advances. (We had no part of Sputnik because we were not entering that 
field for purely economic reasons.) But to this extent we are living on our 
scientific capital. We have extremely brilliant scientists. We are short, as we 
are always being reminded, of technologists, of the people who convert science 
into industrial processes. Here again circumstances make this sound unreal 
because our civil engineers, when they took over from the nuclear physicists, 
made the atomic power stations more efficient than the scientists could ever 
have dared to expect. We have been drawing pretty heavily on that capital. 
Sir John Cockcroft was pointing out at a conference I was at recently in 
Amsterdam that Britain and Europe were losing scientists to America at a 
disquieting rate. He estimated that over 4o per cent of the scientists who went 
on Fellowships or short-term assignments to the United States did not return. 
This is a serious matter because we are not merely losing the advantages of 
their brains—in terms of the commonwealth of science, it does not really 
matter where a scientist does his work—but we are losing the leadership of 
these vigorous minds and the inspiration which they can give to others. 

You may be familiar with the comparative figures of the production of 
scientists. Here they are expressed in totals and in relation to the number per 
million of population. 


Pure Applied 

Sciences Sciences 
USSR a bs .- 12,000 (56) 60,000 (280) 
U.S.A. Sc ed .- 23,000 (144) 22,500 (137) 
Britain ee ga "i 5,200 (105) 2,800 (57) 
France ia zA 2i 1,760 (41) 2,988 (70) 
West Germany .. 2 3,450 (67) 4,450 (86) 
Switzerland ie st 215 (44) 399 (82) 
Italy = 1 -. 2,436 (51) 2,200 (45) 


By 1960, the expected figures for applied scientists in the United States are 
38,000; for Britain, 4,200, and for the U.S.S.R. over 90,000. 

Our proposed answer to this is that we should increase the number of 
technological colleges and technical schools and enlarge the entry into the 
science faculties in the universities. To me this is just building Nissen huts 
on to an ivy-covered ‘stately home’ of our education system and ignoring the 
death-watch beetles in the rafters. What I mean by that is that if you simply 
add on to your educational system more and more specialized institutions with 
more and more career-training science courses you are going to warp the 
structure of education. You are going to increase that dichotomy to which I 
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referred at the beginning—this widening gulf between science and the humani- 
ties, between those who are creating the social dynamic of our times and those 
who are supposed to guide the social progress of our times. This cannot be 
the answer. It can only be an emergency measure which we should treat with 
a good deal of reserve and caution. It is an emergency measure because unless 
we do produce more and mote scientists and technologists the economy, and 
the survival, of this country will suffer disastrously. On the other hand we 
must drastically revise our ideas about education. To me it is obvious that 
teaching about science should be in all education. The teaching of science in 
the specialized sense can be left until later. I personally would like to see it 
left to the universities with the training in the schools being devoted to the 
common humanities and to teaching about science which would fire the imagina- 
tion of those who wanted to go into science—I do not think we would lose 
in the total; I think we would increase the numbet of our scientists—but 
which would give everyone as citizens a grasp of these forces which somehow 
or other we must ultimately control. 

I do not want to sound like a Sybil, or a Cassandra, but anyone who is 
aware of the state of science and the failure of the communications between 
science and the public and, as I pointed out, between the scientists themselves, 
must be extremely uneasy about the situation today. I am not talking now 
only of the position of this country. We have moved into a completely new 
age. Our pre-second world war thinking has practically no relevance today. 
Our concepts of economics and of politics have been completely changed— 
although the economists and the politicians may not realize it—by the new 
forces which have been unleashed and the new possibilities and dangers which 
are manifest. We are fighting, as I said at the outset, a new superstition. 

To those of you who are concerned with the most certain form of com- 
munication—through the written word—lI ask you to consider the points which 
Iam making now; how are we to keep the scientists informed, not only of 
what is happening in their own narrow specialties, but in the other branches 
of science around them? How, above all, are they going to extend scientific 
communication to the wider world—to the people who must form the judg- 
ments about the use and abuse of science? The point I have made there is the 
necessity for instruction about science. 

You are entitled to reply that one of the obvious means of teaching about 
science is through the instruments of mass-communication—the press, the 
radio, the television and the film—and that it is incumbent upon those of us, 
like myself, who are the instruments of these instruments to encourage this 
greater understanding. I accept the impeachment and the responsibility but 
I would point out that this wider communication is possible only when those 
who direct these instruments recognize that their function is to illumine public 
ignorance and not to condone it. If they believe that the public want to be 
entertained rather than educated, then they will say, as they do, ‘We give the 
public what it wants’. And there we have come full circle. We are back at 
the problem of education—education of the formers of public opinion and 
education of the public whose opinion has to be formed. 
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AMERICAN STANDARDS ÅSSOCIATION. Sub- 

committee Z39 on Indexing 
Report, 1958. Library Journal, vol. 83, 
no. 9, 1 May, 1958, pp. 1351-6. 

AntuHony, L. J. 

Books on atomic energy, II: Radioisotopes 
and radiations. British Book News, no. 213, 
May, 1958, pp. 291-6. 

Barrou, Hubbard, W. 

Microphotography and the medical library. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol. 46, no. 2, April, 1958, pp. 199-205. 

BaARBERI, Francesco 
Catalogue code revision in Italy. Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries, vol. 12, no. 5-6, 
May-June, 1958, pp. 116—7. 

Barman, Christian 
Printers’ flowers. Monotype Recorder, vol. 
41, no. 2, Spring, 1958, pp. 3-6. 

BEDWELL, Mary Elizabeth 
The administration of indexing in the 
library of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association, vol. 46, no. 2, April, 1958, pp. 
224-33. 

Berry, W. Turner 
Collotype printing process. Library Asso- 
ciation Special Subject List, no. 25, April, 
1958, 13 pp. 

The Canadian Royal Commission report on 
copytight. Lébrary of Congress Information 
Bulletin, vol. 17, no. 14, 7 April, 1958, 
appendix, [4] pp. 

COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CuL- 

TURAL AND SCIENTIFIC RESOURCES 
A list of checklists used in surveys of 
library book collections. Washington, the 
Committee, 1956. 18 pp. mimeographed. 
fObtainable from Scott Adams, Librarian, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethseda 14, 
Md.] 

Doran, Joseph 

» Economy and efficiency in office adminis- 
tration. Office Management, vol. 12, no. 5, 
May, 1958, pp. 116-20. 


EGGER, Eugen 
Problèmes actuels du recrutement des 
bibliothécaires. Libri, vol. 8, no. 1, 1958, 
pp. 76-81. 

GARDNER, A. L. 
Organisation of the translating service of 
INSDOC. Babel, vol. 4, no. 1, March, 1958, 
pp. 49-58. 

GumzBuRG, Harold K. 
The campus bookstore’s role in building 
lifetime reading habits. Publishers’ Weekly, 
vol. 173, no. 14, 7 April, 1958, pp. 10—16. 


Jounson, Robert K. 
Periodical indexing in military academic 
libraries. Library Journal, vol. 83, no. 9, 
1 May, 1958, pp. 1358-60. 
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Joutey, J. L. 

Feature cards for processing data. O er M 
Bulletin, vol. 13, no. 2, April, 1958, pp. 
67-72. 

Kemp, Leatrice M., and Warre, Carl M. 
Basic sources of business information. 
Special Libraries, vol. 49, no. 4, April, 1958, 
pp. 160-3. 


KENNEDY, Catherine, Krys, Thomas E., and 
BRENGMAN, John F. 
Mayo Clinic Library: an experience in 
remodelling and expansion. Bulletin of the 
Medical Library Association, vol. 46, no. 2, 
April, 1958, pp. 249-69. 
KINGERY, Robert E. 
Photo-processing at NYPL. Library Jour- 
nal, vol. 83, no. 9, 1 May, 1958, pp. 1330-4. 
KRAMM, Heinrich 
Die Titelaufnahme von geographischen 
Karten im alphabetischen Katalog. Zeiz- 
schrift fir Bibliothekswesen un Bibliographie, 
vol. 5, no. 1, 1958, pp. I—II. 


Lizsarers, Herman 
Towards a European librarianship? Re- 
flexions on the Brussels symposium on 
library methods. Libri, vol. 8, no. 1, 1958, 
PP- 67-75. 

Mack James D. 
Teletype speeds interlibrary loans and 
references. Library Journal, vol. 83, no. 9, 
1 May, 1958, pp. 1325-9. 

Maricuen, Karol 
Russian retrospective bibliographies. 
Library Quarterly, vol. 28, no. 2, April, 
1958, pp. 122-31. 

Making sute of copyright: P.A. memoran- 
dum to remove misconceptions. Book- 
seller, NO. 2733, 10 May, 1958, pp. 1678-81. 


MELCHER, Daniel 
Nobody seems to mind how much a paper- 
back costs. Bookseller, no. 2733, 10 May, 
1958, pp. 1682-3. 

National Federation of Science Abstracting 
and Indexing Services. Library Journal, 
vol. 83, no. 9, 1 May, 1958, pp. 1362-3. 

Novak, Zdenek 
Klassifikation nach der Gesamtausgabe der 
DK oder nach einem Auszug? Dokumenta- 
oe, vol. 5, no. 1, February, 1958, pp. 10- 
16. 


One hundred years of the book trade. Baok- 
seller, DO. 2732, 3 May, 1958, pp. 1532-1652. 
[Extracts from the Bookseller covering the 
years 1858~1958.] 

Pimsreur, Paul 
Semantic frequency counts. Mechanical 
Translation, vol. 4, no. 1/2, November, 
1957, PP. 11713. 

Pitfalls of prepublication. Seéence, vol. 127, 
no. 3299, 21 March, 1958, p. 623. 
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problems. Annals of Library Science, vol. 4, 
no. 4, December, 1957, pp. 101-6. 


RANGANATHAN, S. R. 

Micro thought and its service. Annals of 
Library Science, vol. 4, no. 4, December, 
1958, Pp. 123-9. 

Report on the fixation of the [copyright] 
symbol. Unesco Copyright Bulletin, vol. 10, 
no. 2, 1957, PP. 247-55- 

SUMAIN, J. 

Filmorex: eine neue Technik elektroni- 
scher Recherche fiir Information und 
Dokumentation. Nachrichten fiir Doku- 
mentation, vol. 9, no. 1, March, 1958, 
Pp. 35-40. 

ScHULLIAN, Dorothy M., 

Frank B. 

The National Library of Medicine, II, 
Library Quarterly, vol. 28, no. 2, April, 
1958, pp. 95-121. 


and ROGERS, 


SHERROD, John 
The Library of Congress. Science, vol. 127, 
no. 3304, 25 April, 1958, pp. 958-9. 

SINGER, T. E. R. 
The need for imagination and skepticism 
when making literature searches. Record of 
Chemical Progress, vol. 18, no. I, 1957, 
pp. 11-29. 

SMITH, Datus C., jr. 
American books in the non-Western 
world: some moral issues. Buletin of the 
New York Public Library, vol. 62, no. 4, 
April, 1958, pp. 165-82. 

TOLMAN, Mason 
The literature of science and the library. 
Library Journal, vol. 83, no. 9, 1 May, 1958, 
pp. 1360-2. 

Torok, Wilhelm 
Die bibliographische Situation auf dem 
Gebiet der Philosophie. Zeitschrift für 
Bibhiothekswesen und Bibliographie, vol. 5, 
no. I, 1958, pp. 29-44. 


All the above items may be borrowed from Aslib Library, except those marked 
with an asterisk. Most of these are available for consultation in the Library, 
apart from a few for which locations in other libraries can be given. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 
FRIDAY jth~mMonpay 8th. Annual Conference at Nottingham 
University. 


TUESDAY 16th. Cranfield Research Project, Open Day. 


OCTOBER 
WEDNESDAY 8th. Scottish Branch visit to Messrs. Dunn & Wilson, 
Falkirk. 
NOVEMBER 
THURSDAY 27th-FRIDAY 28th. Northern Branch Conference at 
Sheffield. 





Annual General Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting was held on 31rd June at the Connaught Rooms, 
London. It was preceded by an enjoyable luncheon at which the guest speaker, 
Sir Owen Wansbrough-Jones, K.B.E., C.B., M.A., PH.D., Chief Scientist to the 
Ministry of Supply, spoke on ‘Some trends in the announcement of new 
knowledge’. 

Successful candidates in the Council election were: Messrs. E. A. Baker, 
A. R. Cameron, E. J. Carter, S. P. L. Filon, K. W. Humphreys, Miss Barbara 
Kyle, Mr. D. T. Richnell, Miss I. M. Slade, Mr. F. H. Smith, and Mr. K. D. C. 
Vernon. 


Aslib Council 1958-59 


President 
F.C.Francis, C.B., M.A., F.S.A. 


Past Presidents serving on Council 


Sir Raymond Streat, K.B.E. 
Barbara Wootton, M.A., L.H.D. 


Vice-Presidents 


Sir Ben Lockspeiser, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.I.MECH.E., F.R.AE.S. 
Professor Sir Alexander Todd, F.R.S., M.A., D.SC., LL.D. 
Sit Wavell Wakefield, M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Verulam, M.A., COMP.LE.E., J-P. 


Honorary Treasurer 
J.E.Wright 


Honorary Secretary 
Mrs Joyce Lancaster- Jones, B.SC. 
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Elected Members of Council 
R.E.Fairbairn, B.sC.(LOND.), PH.D., A.R.I.C., Chairman (I.C.1. Ltd, Dyestuffs 
Division) 
G. Weston, B.SC., M.I.E.E., Deputy Chairman (British Standards Institution) 
L.J.Anthony, F.L.A. (Atomic Energy Research Establishment) 
D.V.Arnold, B.SC., F.L.A., A.R.P.S. (I.C.I. Ltd, Paints Division) 
W.Ashworth, B.SC., F.L.A., A.R.P.S. (British Nylon Spinners Ltd) 
B.A.Baker, a.t.a. (individual Member) 
A.R.Cameron (A.V.Roe & Co. Ltd) 
*E. J.Carter (Individual Member) 
B.Agard Evans, M.SC., A.R.I.C. (Individual Member) 
*$.P.L.Filon, T.D., B.SC., F.L.A. (National Central Library) 
Miss Margaret Gauntlett, B.SC., A.L.A. (Kodak Ltd) 
R.G.Griffin, F.L.A. (The Chemical Society) 
C.W.Hanson, B.sC. (British Scientific Instrument Research Association) 
R.H.Hill, M.A., F.L.A. (National Central Library) 
*K.W.Humphreys, B.LITT., M.A. (University of Birmingham) 
Miss Barbara Kyle (Social Sciences Documentation) 
R.N.Lock, F.L.A. (Birmingham College of Commerce) 
E.R.McColvin, F.L.A. (The Polytechnic) 
L.T.Oldaker (Tube Investments Ltd) 
L.G.Patrick, F.L.A. (Aluminium Laboratories Ltd) 
J.B.Reed, B.sc., F.R.1.c. (Individual Member) 
D.T.Richnell, B.A. (University of London Library) 
F.B.Roberts, M.B.E., A.M.I.MECH.E. (Engineering) 
*Miss I.M.Slade, M.B.E., M.SC. (British Iron and Steel Research Association) 
F.H.Smith (Royal Aeronautical Society) 
E.B.Uvarov, B.SC., A.R.G.S., D.I.C., A.R.I.C. (Individual Member) 
*K.D.C. Vernon, F.L.A. (Royal Institute of Great Britain) 
R.C.Wright (Royal Aircraft Establishment) 


Representatives of Aslib Midland, Northern, and Scottish Branches 


Co-opted Members 


A. Albu, M.P. 
H.T.Pledge, B.A. 
B.T. Willey, M.P. 


* Newly elected member. 


Aeronautical Group 

The seventh annual conference of the Group was held at the College of 
Aeronautics, Cranfield, from Friday 11th to Monday 14th April. More than 
forty members attended. Saturday was devoted to the study of aeronautical 
material and its use. Mr. J. Sharp spoke on ‘Alphabetical indexing in the field 
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of aeronautics’, Mr. C. W. J. Wilson on ‘Report literature used by aerodynami- 
cists’, and Mr. A. H. Holloway on ‘Russian scientific literature’. The chief 
speakers at a symposium on micro-reproduction held on Sunday were Mr. H. R. 
Verry and Mr. J. Burkett and on Monday some of the members saw Mr. 
Verry’s exhibition of equipment at the Treasury. An exhibition of micro- 
equipment was held concurrently with the conference and representatives of 
suppliers of equipment and services were available to answer inquiries. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Group was also held during the con- 
ference and officers and committee were elected as follows: Chairman, Mr. F. H. 
Smith; Honorary Secretary, Mr. T. Aitchison; Honorary Treasurer, Mr. F. C. 
Cayless; Members, Mr. E. Alan Baker, Mrs. K. Bourton, Messrs. A. Bray, 
A. R. Cameron, and C. W. Cleverdon, Miss M. Dyke, Messrs. A. H. Holloway, 
J. Rosser, J. Sharp, B. F. R. Spencer, and R. C. Wright. 

Professor A. J. Murphy, Principal of the College of Aeronautics, was guest 
of honour at the annual reception and dinner on Saturday. After dinner 
Mr. Robert Fairthorne entertained the company with a demonstration of paper 
folding. 

The papers given by Mr. Verry, Mr. Burkett, and Mr. Wilson will be pub- 
lished in the August issue of Aslib Proceedings. 


Aslib Cranfield Research Project, Open Day 


A meeting has been arranged for 16th September 1958 for those interested 
in the work now being done at Cranfield on the comparative efficiency of 
information retrieval systems. In the morning there will be short talks by the 
Project Director, Mr. C. W. Cleverdon, and by the three members of the staff, 
Mr. J. Hadlow, Mr. T. Opatowski and Mr. J. Sharp, and these will be followed 
by general discussion. In the afternoon there will be a meeting of the Classifica- 
tion Research Group to discuss the facet schedules which were prepared for 
the project by Mr. B. Vickery and Mr. J. Farradane. This meeting will be open 
to anyone attending for the day, but for those who do not wish to attend this 
meeting there will be a further opportunity in the afternoon to inspect the 
indexes or discuss the project with members of the staff. 

The attendance will be limited to forty. Transport will be arranged to meet 
the train which leaves St. Pancras at 9.20 a.m. and arrives at Bedford at 
10.32 a.m., and to catch the train leaving Bedford at 4.50 p.m. (arriving London 
5.45 p.m.). The charge for the conference including morning coffee, lunch and 
afternoon tea will be 7s. 6d. There will be a further charge of 5s. for those 
wishing to use the transport to and from Bedford. Applications should be 
sent before 8th August to Mr. C. W. Cleverdon, Librarian, College of Aero- 
nautics, Cranfield, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Unesco Symposium 

A symposium on national libraries in Europe e be held from 8th to 27th 
September in the Austrian National Library, Vienna. It will be organized by 
Unesco for the purpose of bringing together directors of European national 
libraries and their delegates to discuss the part played by libraries in intellectual 
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exchanges between peoples, to draw up a general plan and formulate recom- 
mendations for action to promote international activities. The symposium will 
be limited to thirty-five participants and twenty-six member states, including 
the United Kingdom, have been invited to send representatives. 

The main work of the symposium will be carried out in plenary sessions and 
in meetings of three working groups which will study respectively: the 
organization of national libraries, and general questions; the bibliographical 
activities of national libraries; and national libraries and inter-library co- 
operation. Mr. F. C. Francis, President of Aslib, will lead the first group. 


Institute of Information Scientists 


At a general meeting held on 23rd May the main clauses for a Constitution 
for the Institute were approved and officers and council were elected. The aims 
of the Institute are to act as a professional qualifying body for those engaged in 
scientific, technical, and economic information work, and to promote and 
maintain high standards in such work. Further details can be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. Farradane, Torran, Crofton Road, Orpington, Kent. 


Course in Scientific Russian 


Baling Technical College have arranged an intensive course in scientific 
Russian to take place from 22nd September 1958 to 2nd July 1959. Classes will 
be held on Mondays and Thursdays from 2.30 to 4.30 p.m. The course is 
intended for specialists in research establishments and industry who recognize 
the growing need to examine scientific papers published in Russian. Transla- 
tions are often available and full information about all sources will be given to 
members of the course, but ability to consult original papers is obviously 
desirable. The fee for the course is £3. Further particulars and nomination forms 
may be obtained from Ealing Technical College, St. Mary’s Road, London, W.5. 


Lectures on Technical Publishing 


The Technical Publications Association is arranging a series of evening 
lectures on the technique of technical publishing, to take place in London in 
the autumn. The course is intended as an introduction to the production of 
technical publications for authors and illustrators. It is expected that there will 
be a few vacancies for non-members and application should be made to the 
London Area Group Secretary, Technical Publications Association, 46 Brook 
Street, London, W.1. 


Fuel Abstracts 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research has announced that the 
publication of Fuel Abstracts will cease at the end of 1958. This is due to the 
closing of the Fuel Research Station at Greenwich. The new research station 
at Stevenage will undertake research in other fields. The decision to cease 
publication of Fuel Abstracts will be regretted by all who have any occasion to 
use the literature of fuel as there is no other abstracting or indexing service 
which adequately covers the same field. 
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Mechanical Translation 


A few copies of the report of the discussion at the meeting on Mechanical 
Translation, held under Aslib’s auspices at the request of Ferranti Limited on 
21st April 1958, are available from the Director, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.r. 


New Film Catalogue 


The Central Film Library of the Central Office of Information has issued a 
special supplement to its catalogue of 35 mm and 16 mm films. It comprises a 
number of popular series which have appeared on BBC television and a special 
section of 150 films from the U.S.A., previously distributed by the United 
States Embassy and including a number of cartoons made by Walt Disney on 
various aspects of health and disease. The supplement is available free of charge 
to all those who purchased the original catalogue. 


Human Rights Day 1958 


The tenth anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights falls on roth December 1958. Though much progress has 
already been made, the United Nations Commission on Human Rights has 
emphasized, in recent letters to member States, that a considerable amount of 
work has yet to be done before the standards of the Declaration can become a 
universal reality. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUuSCRIPTS—books, theses, articles—typed 
with affectionate care. Research intelligently 
prepared. American and English only. Work 
called for and delivered within reasonable 
distance. B. M. Collins, 77 Walm Lane, 
Willesden Green, London, N.W.2. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound 
technical and scientific qualifications. J. 
Smuts, B.SC.(ENGIN.), 140 Wightman Road, 
London, N.8. Tel. FIT 0835. 


Situations vacant 


B.E.A. require an ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for 
duties mainly concerned with the general 
reference section. Qualifications: A.L.A. or 
studying for the registration examination, 
and two or three yeass’ experience including 
some special library work. Salary range 
£10 175—-L13 os. 6d. p-w. Applications to 
Senior Personnel Officer, Engineering, British 
European Airways, Engineering Base, Lon- 
don Airport, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


TECHNICAL ABSTRACTING AND RESEARCH- 
ING. Those willing to undertake part-time 
work are invited to write stating subjects and 
if possible charges to Box 3, Aslib, 3 Belgrave 
Square, London, S.W.1. 


TRADE RESEARCH. Applications are invited 
for a position with a well-established organ- 
ization. Experience helpful but good general 
knowledge and an inquiring mind essential. 
Male or female. Good salary. Part-time 
researchers also required. Write Box 4, 
Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 


Wanted 


Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 30, no. 6, 1936. 
Manufacturing Chemist, Vol. 28, no. 3, March 
1957. World Crops, Vol. 1, nos. 1 and 3, 1949; 
Vol. 2, nos. 3, 5 and 6, 1950. Offers to The 
Librarian, Fisons Pest Control, Ltd., Chester- 
ford Park, near Saffron Walden, Essex. 
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THE USE OF MICRORECORDS IN LIBRARIES 
AND INFORMATION SERVICES 


BY J]. BURKETT, F.L.A. 
Aslib Aeronautical Group Conference, Cranfield, 13th April 1958 


INTRODUCTION 

T the moment there appears to be a lively interest in the significance of 
microrecords; the Symposium at Hatfield a short time ago, and now the 
present meeting. I wonder, however, if librarians in general fully appreciate 
the pros and cons of the subject and intend to do something about the various 
problems common to many libraries today, problems that might well be 
answered by adopting one or other of the forms of microtext. Commercial 
establishments accepted microfilming some years ago, and, I understand, so 
have some bookmakers and football pool promoters. Or are we to give lip- 
service only, waiting for someone else to go ahead to establish this new form 
of reading material (that is, new to library practice) just as we have done for 
certain fundamental problems that are the main concern of librarians—acquisi- 

tion, cataloguing, classification, binding and storage, interlibrary loans? 

Each year we have to exercise considerable care to keep our budgets within 
realistic bounds, but have we available detailed cost analyses that enable the 
pinpointing of places where economies might be made by change in one 
way or another? Can we save on binding? What is the real cost of cataloguing 
and classification in relation to available labour? Is there any way to cut down 
the high cost of interlibrary loans (made up by postage, and administrative 
and handling time)? These are familiar problems. Two of the foremost 
problems, however, are the optimum dissemination of information; and 
storage space. The latter is a costly item and it is a factor often disregarded, 
probably because it is concealed among other costs—capital investments in 
building, interest, depreciation, insurance, lighting, heat, cleaning, carrying, 
etc. Yet it is important to know what it costs a library to store its resources, 
particularly at a time when research material grows rapidly. The situation is 
aggravated by the increasing scarcity and cost of building land. 

The use of microrecords might be considered as a means of alleviating to 
some degree each of the problems stated above, particularly from the cost and 
space viewpoints. Microtext is not necessarily advocated as the panacea for 
every problem. A difficult hurdle has first to be overcome—the prejudice of 
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research workers to the presentation of material in an entirely different torm. 
The perfection of apparatus to avoid difficulty in reading, particularly for long 
periods, portability and cheapness are other factors that need consideration if 
microrecords are to become an important feature of a library acquisition 
programme of the future. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the scepticism apparent on the part of many librarians, 
the microreproduction of reading material has come to stay. Make no mistake 
about that. The rate at which its usage is likely toincreaseinthefuture depends 
on an adequate appreciation of the various microforms, vigorous co-operation 
between manufacturers and users of apparatus and text, international standard- 
ization, reduction of too many types of viewers in favour of improved design 
and reduction of cost. 


ACQUISITIONS 

There is available, mainly in America and in Europe and to a lesser degree in 
this country, an extensive range of publications in one form or another of 
microtext. In many cases the material is unobtainable in any other form or, 
where available second-hand, the cost is beyond the resources of many 
librarians. For instance, Annalen der Chemie in 554 volumes on Microcards at 
£400 would have cost £1,800, whilst Zeitschrift fur Physikalische Chemie in 
193 volumes costing £283 on Microcard (£324 on microfilm) would cost £1,000. 

All of the earlier reports of the Atomic Energy Commission which were 
reduced to microfilm before destruction to make storage space are only avail- 
able on Microcards. This became necessary when, at a later date, the reports 
were declassified and made available to depository libraries in the United 
States and in foreign countries. Sheffield Public Library, for instance, has 
about 10,000 Microcards in its A.E.C. collection. 

The World Meteorological Organization reports for the International 
Geophysical Year, 1957-58, will be available only on Microcard. An enormous 
output is expected from the four main observation groups. In Part I alone it 
is estimated that there will be the equivalent of 110,000 pages, 220 volumes 
each of 500 pages. The cost of printing, etc., would cost 4,400 dollars. These 
pages will be contained on about 2,750 Microcards at a cost of 890 dollars. 
The total number of cards for the complete output is estimated at 18,500. 

More widespread attention is being directed to thesis literature, a valuable 
source of careful and detailed research. In the United States doctoral disserta- 
tions from more than seventy universities are microfilmed annually by Univer- 
sity Microfilms. The number estimated for 1957 was five thousand. Abstracts 
written by the author are published monthly in Dissertation Abstracts and a 
yeatly cumulative index to all dissertations published in the United States and 
Canada is published as the thirteenth issue. University Microfilms Ltd. in 
London can obtain either positive copies of each dissertation or half-size 
enlargements or Xerographic enlargements on paper. The Microcard Founda- 
tion are also attempting to enter this field. As far as this country is concerned, 
we have to be grateful to Aslib for tapping the resources of universities in 
Great Britain but the production of microfilmed copies of theses accepted for 
higher degrees has not yet been put on a publishing basis. 

Microfilm copies of rare material possessed only by foreign libraries are a 
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boon to research workers in special fields. All the necessary resources can be 
collected in one place, near at hand to the student without involving him in 
travel abroad and the cost of accommodation for what might be a stay of 
many weeks. 

There are numerous periodical titles with current and back runs available 
through microfilm and micro-opaque publishers and, in many cases, gaps in 
library holdings can be filled through this medium. Generally speaking, the 
sale of microtext editions is conditioned by the purchaser having a current 
subscription for each of the titles required. 

It is pointless at this stage to give long extracts from the publishers’ cata- 
logues. Rather than do this, the main microtext publishers are listed below, 
with a few items of possible interest, leaving it to the enthusiasts to write for 
full information. It is worth while noting that microtext publishers are anxious 
to help librarians and invite inquiries for titles that are not already listed. 


Microfilms 
Universtry Microritms Lrp., Dering Yard, 167 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


Microfilm editions of more than one thousand current periodicals are avail- 
able; of these over one hundred are British titles. A wide range of back 
volumes has also been reproduced. New titles will be announced in a bi- 
monthly publication Microcosm. The 1957 catalogue lists periodicals alpha- 
betically by title and doctoral theses available on film are abstracted in 
Dissertation Abstracts. 

-T.L.D.U. of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research supply 
microfilm copies of reports included in the subject lists which the unit circulates 
to industry and elsewhere. 

United States Government research reports are often so specialized that the 
demand for them does not warrant the reproduction of printed copies. The 
Library of Congress hold the originals and will make microfilm copies (or 
photocopies) upon demand. These reports are listed monthly. 

The same principle applies to reports prepared by organizations under 
contract to the Atomic Energy Commission, those which are listed in Nuclear 
Science Abstracts. 


Microfiche (Translucent) 

(Most of the microfiche publishers offer paper contact prints.) 

The International Documentation Centre in Stockholm is acting as a clearing 
house by cataloguing all important works so far recorded anywhere on fiche. 
It will publish a monthly catalogue Micro Library, supply positive copies of 
fiche on request, act as intermediary for ordering fiche, and also publish 
literature difficult to print or to publish in any other way, such as very special 
scientific studies, reports, articles with many illustrations, etc. 

In France the following publishers have microfiche and micro-opaque repro- 
ductions of their periodicals and other publications, mostly of those now out 
of print. 


Les Eprrions Dunop, 92 rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
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LES ÉDITIONS GAUTHIER-VILLARS, 55 quai des Grands-Augustins, Paris. 
(Includes Compres rendus, Journal des Mathematiques, etc.) 
La LIBRAIRIE Masson, 120 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. 
MICROTHEQUE-FRANCE, 44 rue Chanzy, Paris, issued a catalogue in 1953 of 
modern journals and other works in microform. 


Tora Services Lro., 38 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 

A microfiche and micro-opaque service is offered to customers for the repro- 
duction of their own material. The company intend to reproduce back runs of 
journals as soon as permission has been received from the various publishers. 
For the moment periodicals reviewed in their Index of Technical Articles are 
being filmed so that paper enlargements can be supplied upon demand. 


Opaque microtext + Niesorar 


THe Microcarp FOUNDATION, Box 2145, Madison 5, Wisconsin, is the 
largest publisher of Microcard editions. 

The various issues of the Microcard Bulletin list a most impressive range of 
scientific and technical periodicals, including certain Soviet scientific journals 
and Comptes Rendus. 

Useful titles now include: 


ASME Transactions, vols. 55-78, at $200. 

Journal of Applied Mechanics, vols. 1-23, at $60. 
Mechanical Engineering, vols. 28-78. 

Journal of Aviation Medicine, vols. 1-27, at $45. 
N.A.C.A. Technical Notes (Nos. 2548-3488) at $499. 


The largest project to be microcarded is the Unclassified Atomic Energy Corn- 
mission Reports from 1947. 

The total number of cards from commencement to 1954 was nearly 10,000. 
There were 1,485 Microcards for 1955, whilst the January—June 1956 consign- 
ment of reports comprises 4,636 cards. 

THE GODFREY MEMORIAL Lrprary, Middletown, Connecticut, which at one 
time was associated with the Microcard Foundation before the latter moved to 
Wisconsin, publish all U.S. Chemical Patents from 1952 and the U.S. Patent 
Official Gazette from 1950. 

Other publishers of micro-opaque cards include: 

J. S. CANNER & Co. INc., 618 Parker Street, Boston-Roxbury 20, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Hrrcucocx Pusutsuinc Co., Microfilm Division, 1115 Seventeenth 

Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 

M. Benner & Co., 255 Orange Street, Albany 1, New York. 


2 Microprint and Microlex 
READEX MICROPRINT CORPORATION, 115 Uawer Place, New York 3 
(100 pages on 6 in. X 9 in. cards.) 
Since 1941 a number of significant projects have been reproduced including 
the cumulative subject catalogue of the Library of Congress 1950-54, all 
current and past publications of the United Nations and the Index-catalogue of 
the Army Medical Library, U.S. Surgeon-General’s Office. Later projects 
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include all scientific and technical articles abstracted in Nuclear Science Abstracts, 
the sixteen volumes of the Geneva Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy and the complete works of Albert Einstein. 

MicroLex CORPORATION, 1 Graves Street, Rochester 14, New York, 
specializes in American and Canadian law reports. (400 pages on 6d in. X 84 in. 
cards.) 


CATALOGUING 
One of the most favourable features put forward in support of microfiche and 
even more strongly for the 3 in. x 5 in. Microcard is the ease with which they 
can be filed in a conventional card cabinet. Suitable headings are added to the 
top of each card—author, title, report series or subject classification—whilst 
an abstract and bibliographical details can be added to the reverse side of the 
opaque card. 

This facility for filing the actual document where a catalogue card would 
normally go might be accepted by some librarians as a useful economy in 
eliminating part of the cataloguing costs. 

Depository libraries for Atomic Energy Commission reports file their 
micro-opaques direct under the series reference, relying entirely on Nuclear 
Science Abstracts for author and subject references. This appears to be a most 
necessary economy in view of the large number of cards accruing. 


STORAGE AND BINDING 
These two problems have been considered as inter-related and are treated as one. 

Most librarians, office administrators and others are loath to discard relatively 
little-used reference material, whether it is in the form of periodical literature, 
newspapers, books, press cuttings, correspondence or plans and drawings. 
There is a constant flow of new stock, however, and there must come a time 
when every square foot of floor space has been taken up without any action 
having been taken earlier to prevent an impossible situation. 

Disregarding for the moment the use of microrecords, there are a number of 
ways in which the shortage of filing space might be tackled. 

I am probably safe in saying that there is a predominant use of conventional 
steel stacks in libraries where the aisles take up more floor space than the 
actual shelves. This wasted space could be utilized more economically by. 
installing rolling shelf units, bracket-type shelves or swinging units, although 
the capital outlay might be quite high. Mr. Fremont Rider in his Compact book 
storage (Hadham Press, New York, 1949) makes further suggestions for the 
economic shelving of less used research material. 

Even with these methods, the storage space gained will be filled eventually. 
Therefore they are not permanent solutions. 

A system of discard without considering microrecording is an additional 
way of alleviating the problem but there are many complications. A sound 
scheme is difficult to formulate and its successful operation would depend on 
interlibrary co-operation. An interesting article embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Institute of Secretaries on a policy for the retention and destruction 
of documents has been published in The Secretary, April 1958, pp. 15 5—Go. 

Extensive book stacks represent high rental and maintenance costs apart 
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from any other charges. Dispersed storage such as is operated by government 
departments involves delay in retrieval and transport costs. Discard means 
loss of independence and reliance on another library which, in turn, involves 
time wastage, postal and handling charges. 

The solution appears to be a simple one; why not resort to microrecords in 
one form or another, or in combination, and relate it to a discard policy? 
Having decided to discard after microtreproductions have been made, the 
question of binding the remainder then seems straightforward. It is presumed 
that these existing volumes are required because of their more constant 
reference value. 

Bound volumes are not easy to handle, however, when photocopies have 
to be made. A whole year’s issue is in the hands of one reader, thereby prevent- 
ing further usage at the same time and in another place. In a large system a 
duplicate microform copy (or copies) of the bound volume would facilitate 
satisfactory dissemination of information. 

The idea of having by the side of the reader, without any undue movement 
on his part, the equivalent of hundreds of linear feet of reference material is an 
exciting thought. As an example, think in terms of using The Times, comparing 
the handling of full-sized bound volumes with the 35-mm. film version. 


COSTS 

The table at the end attempts to break down costs in comparing conventional 
with microfilm storage. The figures arrived at were based on a number of 
assumptions. Any disagreement could form the basis of future discussion. The 
analysis only goes part of the way, however; it has been impossible in the time 
available to make any approach towards the assessment of varying annual 
building costs per square foot. Conversion to microtext would appear increas- 
ingly favourable as annual storage charges become larger. 


1. I have assumed that relatively inexpensive steel shelving is being used, 
making use of the greater height. The figure 4,600 pages/linear foot is 
that arrived at by Pritsker and Sadler at the Columbia University School 
of Engineering.* 

-2, The values for high-speed 16-mm. filming can only be attained if the 
literature being handled is reduced to single sheets by stripping and 
guillotining. The costs of {225 and £256 are likely to be useful where 
single-sided sheets have to be handled. Otherwise, for double-sided 
library periodical literature, slower handling time increases conversion 
costs to £333, which, even so, is just over one-third of the cost of binding 
and conventional storage. 

3. Commercial rates for 35-mm. filming might prove prohibitive to many 
libraries. For a reasonable outlay, however, the work could be done on 
the premises by one’s own staff at a cost just over half the conventional 
storage cost. : 

Microfilm editions of discarded periodicals appear to be 25 per cent 
dearer than the cost for binding. At 4d./page as quoted by University 
Microfilms Ltd. comparison is then favourable. 


* ALAN B. Parrsker anp W. Sapier. Evaluation of microfilm as a method of book storage. 
College and Research Libraries, July 1957, pp. 290-6. 
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4 & 5. Micro-opaque card reproduction is the most economical only where 
the number in an edition exceeds twenty-five. Microfiche is an economical 
proposition if one has a camera. In edition form it is more costly at 
the moment than a microfilm equivalent. 

In considering utilization of one form or another, however, factors 
other than costs have to be accounted for, ones that might well outweigh 
the price aspect. 


SUMMING UP 
Having got so far, I realize that there is still much to say about the pros and 
cons of microrecords. There is a substantial literature on the subject anyway.* 
I will conclude, therefore, by making a few salient observations on the usage 
point of view. 

Scientists and research workers prefer the original, if available. Some 
opposition to microreading, particularly the opaque form, stems from faults in 
the design of certain readers: images may not be sharp enough; illumination 
not sufficiently diffused to avoid eye strain; part of a page out of focus; inciden- 
tal light reflections on the screen coming from room illumination, etc. Further 
resistance stems from the conservatism of scholars who distrust anything new. 
A real difficulty is the busy executive who wishes to read a document during 
travel or to take it home for study. 

Neither microfiche nor micro-opaque can replace microfilming for bulk 
duplication and storage of large masses of little-used material. They cannot 
replace the printed page for extensive distribution. 

For limited numbers of copies, however, and for speedy and inexpensive 
distribution, microfilm is very suitable. As a general rule, it can be said that 
if the material to be copied can fill a decent length of film and under ten copies 
are required = Microfilm. 

A hundred-page thesis where from fifteen to twenty-five copies are wanted = 
Microcard. 

Microfiche might be considered suitable for shorter-length runs where a 
few copies are required, but this depends on one’s attitude to opaque versus 
translucent. 

Microfiche is competitive in cost if produced within the establishment. It is 
simple to retrieve and view. It has the advantage of easy, inexpensive enlarge- 
ment when required and the viewing apparatus necessary is inexpensive to 
produce. A number of readers can be purchased for one establishment. The 
criticism that film lacks resistance to wear is likely to be overcome in the near 
future, 

Microcard is most convenient for self-indexing. It is economical in the 
number of pages per card. Readers are quite dear, ranging from £100 upwards, 
and there needs to be design improvement in this country before the medium 
is accepted on a wider scale. Although some manufacturers claim that enlarge- 
ments ate possible there is little evidence to support it. 

Enlargements are sometimes necessary—graphs, tables, drawings, etc., are 
required as separates by design staff for frequent usage. Standard of production 


* See: Library Association Pamphlet No. 17, Microrecording in Libraries, for bibliography. 
Also C. E. Lewis, Micrerecording: industrial and library applications, Interscience, 1956. 
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is quite high but micro-opaques are being issued where it is impossible to 
interpret certain formulae and data. The fault may be with the original, in 
which case it would have been better not to have reproduced at all. 

Microfilm for regular use is slower than the other two forms in handling. 
Considering the lower cost of reproduction, however, the utilization of roll 
film could become acceptable, 20 doubt without: difficulty. 

In large library and informat.on systems duplication of stock by microforms 
saves money and speeds up the dissemination of information. For interlibrary 
loans large bound volumes would not have to be packed and transported, 
leading to a longer life. 

Microrecords will become an increasing part of the normal library stock. 
Fuller exploitation will result from: 

a. propaganda; 

b. first-class reading facilities from improved design; 

c. cheaper apparatus. 


The micro-opaque card as am edition will most likely win the race between 
microforms because of its already wide usage in the United States and the 
extensive range of titles already in existence. 
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By H. R. VERRY, F.I.B.P., A.R.P.S. 
Aslib Aeronautical Group Conference, Cranfield, 13th April 1958 


AM using the term microrecording to refer to all forms of microtexts, 

including the opaque methods. Microrecording may be defined as a method 
of making images to a reduced size which are unreadable by the naked eye 
except with the aid of an optical viewer or other similar means. 

I propose in this review to discuss all forms of microreductions, including 
both the roll film and the methods which use cut film, transparent sheets or 
opaque cards. I feel, therefore, that it is necessary to make this observation 
regarding the present use of roll film and the new flat techniques: roll and flat 
methods of microrecording do not necessarily compete with each other; the 
flat methods are an extension of the roll film system and are designed generally 
to meet entirely different purposes. Perhaps I could emphasize this point by 
quoting briefly from Freemont Rider, the originator of microcards, “Microfilm 
is not outmoded. Microcards should not and will not entirely replace it; quite 
the contrary, we should further the idea that a correlation of all the various 
forms of microtexts into one integrated whole is both possible and extremely 
desirable.” 

It may therefore be asked what considerations are necessary when deter- 
mining whether to use roll film or one of the many flat methods. Bearing in 
mind that the cheapest method of microrecording and also the cheapest way 
of re-creating copies is from roll microfilm, the flat methods must have advan- 
tages to offset their additional cost. These advantages are generally those of 
filability and therefore accessibility. 

Documents which are recorded for security only or are used infrequently 
will be quite suitable in roll form. Indeed for security purposes roll film would 
be preferable, because if their originals were destroyed they could be re-created 
at high speed producing permanent copies by Xerography or one of the other 
electrical processes—at speeds up to 20 ft. per minute. 

Frequently-used documents are much better recorded by one of the available 
flat methods. In flat form microfilm has all the advantages and the convenience 
of filed documents. Against the slight disadvantage of having to use a reader 
there are the advantages of reduced space and easy accessibility. 

As most of you may know, there are two sizes of roll microfilm, 16 mm. and 
35 mm. These films are also able to produce images of various sizes on the 
same film. In both the 16-mm. and the 35-mm. film some cameras can produce 
an image on one side of the film only, the film being passed through the camera 
again to record images on the other half of the film. An alternative method 
possible with some 16-mm. apparatus is to photograph simultaneously the 
back and the front of a document. This is made possible by lenses which are 
able to give a high degree of reduction and by the use of a mitror which reflects 
an image of the back of the document being filmed. 

The apparatus used for 16 mm. in this country is, with one exception, known 
as continuous or automatic. It is designed to take single documents only and 
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these are limited to a width of about 11 in. As the document is fed into the 
machine it is automatically recorded on 16-mm. film, the film and the document 
being moved synchronously before and behind a lens system. When the 
document has passed the lens the film is automatically halted until the next 
document is in position. It will therefore be seen that, although the camera is 
limited to single sheets up to about 11 in. wide, it is able to record documents 
of almost any length. It is said that about 8,500 average letters can normally 
be recorded on 100 feet of 16-mm. film cr about 18,000 cheque-size documents 
when 8-mm. image is used at extreme reduction. 

The speed of the 16-mm. type of apparatus is generally very much higher 
than that of 35-mm. Feeding by hand of up to about 5,000 documents per hour 
has been achieved but by automatic feeds documents can be made to pass 
through the machine at speeds of up to 21,000 per hour. 

Apparatus using 35-mm. film is generally much slower in operation. Under 
normal circumstances perhaps 2,000 frames a day may be considered a reason- 
able average output. The advantage of this type of machine is that it is able to 
photograph large documents either as single sheets or in book form. This 
larger film generally gives either 800 or 1,600 images on a roll of roo ft. of 
film, which may be perforated or unperforated. The latter can give a much 
larger image, which is particularly useful for recording newspapers and similar 
documents. 

Recently there has been an interesting addition to the roll film sizes by the 
introduction of 7o-mm. film which is now available in this and other countries. 
It has been introduced as an alternative—or at least an intermediate size 
between 35-mm. and the Statfile or Barcro type of apparatus which normally 
uses film about 64 in. x 42 in. These cameras are intended chiefly for copying 
large documents such as plans and drawings. 

The 7o-mm. size would appear to be a logical step from 35 mm. because it 
gives over four times the area of the smaller film. The apparatus developed by 
Recordak has proved that, in both theory and practice, it is possible to obtain 
extremely good quality negatives from large drawings. I make these statements 
not merely from results shown to me by the manufacturers but also from our 
own experience and from that of other business firms who have used this 
equipment. 

The 7o-mm. apparatus is faster in operation than the larger type, and this 
additional speed, together with the cheaper film, combine to make this machine 
practical from every point of view. It is also useful for recording masses of 
paper cuttings which vary considerably in length but which are related to each 
other. I want to specially commend this size to all of you who consider the 
use of larger microfilm for recording drawings, plans and similar large docu- 
ments. This film can be filed either as roll film or single sheets; it can be 
re-enlarged to provide a copy of the same or a different size, either opaque or 
on a translucent material for dyeline printing. 

Those of you who are not familiar with these techniques may wonder what 
factors determine the use of 16- or 35-mm. film or the reduction ratio necessary 
to obtain a satisfactory result with any method of microtext. The answer 
depends chiefly on a number of considerations, two important ones being the 
quality of the original copy and the purpose for which the microfilm is required. 
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Also the size and the thickness of the original document will be important 
because this may make the use of 16 mm. impossible. It will be readily appre- 
ciated that originals which are printed in bold letters will permit considerably 
more reduction than originals of the same size or even smaller which have thin 
pencil lines or weak characters such as are found in poor carbon copies. A 
reduced image which has to be studied over long periods by technical or 
scientific personnel must be infinitely better than one which is scanned for a 
few brief moments. Film required for security purposes should always be of 
good quality, otherwise if it is necessary to enlarge it again its value will be 
much impaired. 

Perhaps the most important factor in making microrecords is always to 
produce a microfilm which is acceptable for the purpose for which it is required. 
Every piece of microfilm, or indeed any microrecord, which can only be read 
with difficulty is a condemnation of the process and is liable to cause irreparable 
harm to the method. 

In an effort to break away from film in roll form man has devised many 
systems ingenious and otherwise. It is now many years since Dr. Sayce first 
conceived the idea of cutting roll film into strips of ten pages, thus breaking 
the long-established practice. On the Continent cameras were designed to 
produce these strips together with an index page, and every form of filing 
system was adapted to take them. Later shorter strips were placed into celluloid 
covers or jackets, and later still were inserted in cards including both the 
needle sort and punched types. 

These flat forms of microfilm are often referred to as Unitized Microfilm. 
This is a useful term which indicates that the film has been broken down to 
small units. All these methods which utilize roll film and break it into flat 
forms have specific advantages. They enable the film to be taken with an 
ordinary roll film camera and also they allow existing roll film to be changed 
into a flat form. 

The transparent jackets are especially suitable for cumulative filing. They can 
be used in hospitals for patients’ case notes because they can be added to at will, 
or frames may be taken away. This ability to alter microtext overcomes one 
of the greatest disadvantages of microfilm in roll or some other flat forms. 

Microfilm which has been inserted into punched cards has the dual advantage 
of the rapid selection method available with that technique and also the reduced 
storage capacity of microfilm. When I was in the States surveying microfilm 
about 1951 it was said that there were at least 24 million of these cards in use. 
Every company I visited reported that their use was increasing tremendously. 
Machines have now been designed to insert the film into cards at the rate of 
2,000 per hour, which indicates how widespread is their use at the present time. 

In addition to the methods just described there are techniques which prepare 
micro images in sheet form on transparent film or opaque card. These are 
called microfiche (or sheet) or Microcard. | 

I have carefully examined both of these types. It is true to say that the 
translucent type has much in its favour but the card is much cheaper to produce 
in quantities and psychologically very much better to handle. At present it is 
easier to obtain good definition on sheet film and the manufacture of reading 
apparatus is less difficult. However, I feel that the production of really good 
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cards is not difficult and, witk more attention to the important details, cards 
of high quality should be readily produced. 

The micro-sheet and the Mic-ocard are usually printed with an index on the 
top which can be easily read ky the naked eye. Some microcards contain a 
more detailed abstract on the back of the card. This was the original idea of 
Mr. Freemont Rider, and there is much to be said in favour of this method. 

The word Microcard generally refers to the product of the Microcard 
Foundation of America and is a card approximately 5 in. x 3 in. in size. There 
are other cards of larger sizes, the Microprint produced by Albert Boni in the 
United States is 6 in. X 9 in. ir size and contains one hundred micro images, 
and is produced by lithography; thus unlike Microcard it has an ink and not 
a photographic image. The in< printing medium does not permit the same 
degree of reduction as the photegraphic image, and therefore microprint is not 
so economical in space but may be cheaper to produce in large quantities and 
it has archival permanence. 

The American Law Society has produced cards called Microlex. These 
cards are 84 in. x 64 in. and contain 200 images. The cards deal only with 
legal subjects and are made available to the legal profession together with a 
suitable reader. Their method of preparing the negative differed from that 
generally used in the United States and followed the method used by the 
Dutch Goebel camera, which uses a single sheet of photographic material on 
which are produced rows of mizro images. The negative produced by such a 
camera can be printed on either translucent film or opaque card and therefore 
produces either a microfiche or a micro-card. It can also be used to make an 
enlarged copy if required. 1 regret to say that the high price of the Dutch 
apparatus has restricted the prcduction of both microfiche and micro-card in 
this country. There are some interesting variations of the flat methods: two 
of these, known as Micro-strip and Micro-tape, consist of opaque photographic 
strips printed from 16-mm. roll alm; the back of these copies is coated with an 
adhesive which enables them to be mounted on cards of any size. Where 
cumulative filing is required these are particularly suitable because they allow 
one or more frames to be cut of the paper roll and attached to the appropriate 
card; they are also useful for producing micro-cards from existing roll films, 
thus combining both the roll ard the flat techniques. 

Before leaving this interesting subject :t is perhaps reasonable to ask what is 
the future of microrecording? This is a difficult question to answer, but I 
believe that with an extended and more sympathetic use of all these methods 
there are far wider horizons yet to explore. 

Our first task is to eliminate the objections which are now so readily made 
regarding their use. The coming of TV has erased the complaint about eye 
strain. Some people will say that documents on microfilm cannot be found as 
readily as the originals. This reed not be true. If the microfilm operation is 
undertaken with care and reasorable forethought and indicating cards are more 
widely used it should be far quicker to search microfilm than files of originals, 
especially when the reduced image may allow the film to be kept in a con- 
venient place within the same room and not in some little-used basement. The 
flat techniques which offer all the advantages of ordinary card filing must 
surely eliminate this long-standing complaint regarding microfilm methods. 
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Also if we make the quality of microtexts acceptable and the reading apparatus 
easy to handle and read there can be little serious objection to the use of any 
of these methods. In this connection I like the practice of filming a card which 
indicates when the originals are of poor quality. It does save much abuse 
being levelled against the microfilm process. 

It would require a prophetic vision to assess the possibilities of the flat 
mediums. The future holds the key and only a wider use of these methods 
will indicate the possible applications which they may be able to serve. 
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REPORT LITERATURE USED BY 
AERODYNAMICISTS* 


BY C. W. J. WILSON, F.L.A. 


Aerodynamics Department, Royal Aircraft Establishment 


INTRODUCTION 
ARTICULARLY since the 1939-45 war a number of studies of user-habits 
and of the literatures of science and technology have been made, such as 
those by Fussler, Stevens and Shaw.44 Most of these studies are Americanand 
most of them have been concerned with periodicals, and to a lesser degree 
with books or monographs. Only a comparatively few subject areas have been 
examined, and none has been restricted solely to the research report. Discus- 
sions about report literature have generally been concerned largely with the 
pressing problems of identification, acquisition, handling, cataloguing and 
dissemination, and statistics given have bzen in broad terms which are not very 
helpful in particular situations. In view of the phenomenal growth of the 
report as a vehicle for communication of scientific information it is clearly of 
value to the R.A.E. library services to know in more detail the extent to which 
it is used and the pattern which that usage takes. 
Towards this end, the research reports on loan to one specific, well-defined 
group of scientists at the R.A.E., aerodynamicists, have been analysed and the 
results are presented here. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 

In the studies mentioned the usual methods of analysis are reference-counting, 
or citation analysis, applied to selected ‘source’ journals in subject fields; the 
use of questionnaires; the observation of users’ activities and problems; and 
the diary method, in which scientists are persuaded to maintain detailed records 
of their information-gathering habits over representative periods of time. 
(Shaw lists seven methods.*) Here, the loan records of research reports in the 
R.A.E. Aerodynamics Department Library were analysed on a typical day in 
December 1957. A new system of recording loans was introduced in January 
1957, with such an analysis as an original intention. This paper is based on this 
new system, and the results are not unduly inflated or distorted by overdue 
or disused material. 

At the same time, the practice of lending specific reports, as they arrive, to 
particular persons because of their likely interest, may give a bias towards 
recent papers. 

Books and periodicals were excluded from the examination because, with 
such notable exceptions as the Journal of the Aeronautical Sciences, Journal of Fluid 
Mechanics, Aeronautical Engineering Review and others, they are known to be of 
much less value than reports to this group of aerodynamicists. Also, published 
material may be obtained from other sources, such as the R.A.E. main library, 


* This paper was given at the Aslib Aeronautical Group Conference, Cranfield, April 1958. 
The author is now at the Atomic Energy Research Establishment, Harwell. 
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or privately, whereas all reports of aerodynamic interest are channelled through 
the departmental library to the appropriate section or individual, and not 
direct from the main library to individuals. Some unpublished papers are 
made available to some persons by virtue of committee membership, or as 
private communications, but the great bulk of reports are available only through 
the departmental library. 

A significant limitation to the survey is that Aerodynamics Department’s 
own important series of Reports, Technical Notes and Technical Memoranda 
are excluded. They are generally retained, not lent, and their use is therefore 
less easily assessed. 

The series of reports distributed by Ministry of Supply Technical Informa- 
tion and Library Services, commonly known by their distinctive accession 
number, ‘P’ reports, have all been reduced to their source of origin and date. 
Likewise, this has been done as far as possible for similar series from the Central 
Radio Bureau, the Admiralty Centre for Scientific Information and Liaison, 
and for all Aeronautical Research Council Reports, Current Papers and Reports 
and Memoranda.* These organizations therefore do not figure in the table as 
report-issuing agencies, but originators are more accurately shown. Various 
series of the issuing bodies are not noted, with the exception of National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics papers, where the bulk of reports merits 
a breakdown into research memoranda, technical notes, etc. 


TABLE OF REPORTS ON LOAN (SEE APPENDIX): DISCUSSION 
The table is arranged alphabetically by country of origin, and then by issuing 
agency. The reports for each originator are then given in corresponding date 
columns for the periods previous to 1937, 1938-42, 1943-47, and then for 
each year to 1957.f Totals are in the right-hand column, and grand totals are 
given at the end of the table. 

The total number of reports on loan was 1,154, of which the following 
details are significant: 

Reports dated 1957 amounted to 38.8 per cent of the total. 

Reports dated 1953-57 inclusive amounted to 83.9 per cent of the total. 

Reports dated 1948—52 inclusive amounted to 13.3 per cent of the total. 

Reports dated earlier than 1948 amounted to 2.7 per cent of the total. 

The figure of 38.8 per cent for 1957 reports compares with that of 26.2 per 
cent for current periodicals, shown in an earlier study.® Since there may be a 
time-lag, sometimes of years, in receiving some reports (especially American) 
because of security restrictions, this figure of 38.8 per cent is even more impres- 
sive. However, the earlier paper concerned all periodicals lent to a large group 
of scientists working in diverse subject areas, whilst this paper is confined to 
one well-defined specialist group. The high percentage for the current year 
shows awareness and use of recent papers, (in so far as possession of them can 
be equated with use), and a satisfactory distributive system is implied. 

Tentatively, the two papers would indicate a longer working life for the 
periodical as against the report, or that aerodynamicists require more recent 

* Note: Aeronautical Research Council papers on loan amounted to sixty-four Reports, 


fourteen Current Papers and twenty-one Reports and Memoranda. 
t For convenience of printing, issues for 1937—50 have been cumulated under 1950. 
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information than other researck workers. It is noticeable that 95 per cent of 
journals lent (to a broad group} were concentrated in the twenty years 1937-56, 
but that 97 per cent of reports lent (to a group with specific interests) were 
concentrated in the ten years 1948-57. 


SOULCES OF REPORTS 

Remembering that R.A.E. Aerodynamics Department papers are excluded, the 
table shows that reports origincting in tne United Kingdom came to 239, or 
21.6 per cent of the total; those from tke United States amounted to 811, or 
70.2 per cent; and the remainder to 104, or 8.1 per cent. The United States is 
therefore shown to be by far the most important source of report literature for 
aerodynamicists. Of the Amerizan papers, those from the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics totelled 51.8 per cent of all reports on loan, and 
73-7 per cent of all American reports on loan. No other organization remotely 
approaches the volume shown i the tab-e against N.A.C.A. 

No papers from the Soviet Jnion were on loan for the twin reasons of 
non-accessibility of research resorts and the exclusion of published papers 
from this study. 


CONCLUSIONS 
It is obvious that American repcrts are of exceptional importance to this group 
of aerodynamicists and that the group is primarily interested in very recent 
material. The implications of tris are as follows: 


a. It is necessary to obtain American reports with the minimum delay. This 
is already largely done through Ministry of Supply, T.LL. 

b. It is not necessary to holc in Aerodynamics Department Library stocks 
of papers from external source! over ten years old, although obviously they 
should be held in the R.A.E. main library and be available at call. Possible 
exceptions are Aeronautical Reszarch Council papers. 

¢. The Department is interested in retrieval systems more effective than the 
N.A.C.A. subject indexes currently employed. Any such new information 
retrieval system should be designed in accordance with such excellent principles 
as Herner and Meyer give.® One of these is that the system must reflect the 
actual literature to be organized as well as the actual purposes for’ which the 
literature is used. This paper g-ves a clearer outline of the report literature of 
one subject area requiring orgarizing and indexing. A pointto remember here 
is that the ideas in British reports are likely to become common currency 
through the normal intercourse between Aeronautical Research Council, 
Government departments, universities and firms. They are known, and there- 
fore represent less of a retrieval problem in this library than the foreign report. 
A new retrieval system should be restricted to indexing material not more than 
ten years old and should be conzentrated on United States papers. This would 
place a practical, realistic limit to the amount of labour involved in a detailed 
indexing programme and would provide a more useful instrument for literature 
searching. Unquestionably it is desirable to have a complete subject approach 
to all the papers produced by, cr received in, the Department, but it is a more 
economic proposition to emplcy a new system on what is most likely to. be 
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required, and least likely to be known about, i.e. recent, largely American, 
research reports. 

d. In the compilation of bibliographies or in literature searches compre- 
hensive examination of papers under ten years old should normally suffice. 

e. Cards in the N.A.C.A. subject index in Aerodynamics Department Library 
representing papers over ten years old should be annually weeded out and 
either destroyed or stored elsewhere. This would keep the conventional 
catalogue within manageable limits. 
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TABLE CF REPORTS ON LOAN 


1937 
to |1951]1952/1953|1954/1955|1956]1957į| Total 








1950 
Argentina ve ee Xe a I I 
Australia 
Aeronautical Research Laboratcries | | 3 |I 6] 22 
Department of Supply aek si I l 
Weapons Research Establishment ... | | 
Canada 


Canadian Armament Research and 
Development Establishment _... | | 
Canadian Experimental and Proving 


Establishment bee yee eS 4 4 
National Aeronautical Establishment | i 3 3 8 
National Research Council of Camada | ] 
Suffield Experimental Station ie | 
University of Toronto. Institute of 

Aerophysics ee ee Ey} tq | 4 

France 
St. Louis Ballistisches Institut oe ae 
Office National d’Etudes et de Recher- 
ches Aéronautiques sak set | I| 2 4 
Germany 
Deutsch Versuchsanstalt für Luft- 
fahrt... sts ee ce es 4 4 
Braunschweig Technische Hochsciule | | 
Holland 
Nationaal Luchvaartlaboratorium ... | 3} 5 9 
Sweden 
Flygtekniska Férsdxsanstalten ii 2 2 
Kungl Tekniska Högskolan ...  ... | I | 2 
United Kingdom: (a) Firms 
Aircraft Research Association 3 3 
Armstrong Whitworth ee aa Ii 3 4 
Blackburn and General Aircraft I | 
Boulton Paul Í ; 
Bristol Aircraft 2 2 
British European Airways one 72] 2 
De Havilland ,.. fe: ie val 6] 3 9 
English Electric sie a ah | i } 2 2110] 16 
Fairey Aviation a e R 1 13}3}2jļj ty If H 
Gloster Aircraft us ates l | 
Handley Page... 0. ene 2 
Power Jets... sate isi re at I 
A. V. Roe eat pA sa a 7 7 
Rolls-Royce e. ke nee eee | | 
Short Brothers and Harland Te 2; 6 8 
Vickers Armstrongs ... 4j 4 
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b. Universities 
Bristol University 
Cambridge University 
College of Aeronautics 
Glasgow University ... 
Imperial College 
Manchester University 
Oxford University .. 
Queen Mary College ... 
Southampton University 


c. R.A.E. Departments 
Armaments ae 
Chemistry i 
Electrical Engineering 
Guided Weapons 
Instrument and Photographic 
Library ... . f 
Mathematical Services. 
Mechanical Engineering 
Naval Air be i 
Rocket Propulsion 
Structures 
Trials 
Others 


d. Government Departments; Estab- 

lishments 

Admiralty Research Laboratories 

Aircraft and Armament Experimental 
Establishment ; 

Armament Research and Develop- 
ment Establishment 

Central Flying Establishment 

Explosives Research and Develop- 
ment Establishment 

Ministry of Supply Technical Informa- 
tion and Library Services . ; 

National Gas Turbine Establishment 

National Physical Laboratory 

Others : he ‘ 


United States of America 

Air Research and Development Com- 
mand as re 

Aerojet Engineering Corporation : 

Arnold Engineering Development 
Center is 

Ballistic Missile Agency 

Ballistics Research Laboratory 

Bendix Aviation 

Boeing Airplane ; T 

Bolt Beranek and Newman ... 

British Joint Services Mission 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 

Brown University 
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eso ” 1951 1952)1953}1954]1955/1956/1957| Total 
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California Institute of TRES er I 5171] § 
California University... i he 
Southern California University. E ee ee 

Convair ... ea ae ten 2 i] 2 
Cornell University as eo A 2] 3 
Douglas Aircraft oe ook “ee l 2| 2| 1 
General Electric .. eas ae we 1 

Harvard University wit or | 

Holloman Air Development Center ... I 
Illinois University 2 ve by] 4] 2 
institute of Aeronautical Sciences 
Johns Hopkins University 
Lockheed Aircraft ; ou se 
Maryland University... | 2 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology... IĮ | 


YOANN 
UJ WW W D Se — LI uw D NU N O 


e p 

ad 
ee 

ih A 
aaa 
woe 
Fated 


National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics 

Conference/Miscellaneous papers I 7} 3 4 30 4l 

Technical Memoranda ... af 4 2 6 

Technical Notes se aes .» | 1} 6) 34 2) 124 15 45 26 | 8B; 170 

Research Memoranda ... es „| 26:5 15 1 25 1 28] 16 | 33 | 66 |137 | 341 

Reports ... ake St a |151 5| 34i 5 | 5| 6 40 


Naval Ordnance Laboratory... ve | 2] | | 
Naval Ordnance Test Station ... oe l | 

Navy Department s Be i I I | 
North American Aviation eu mO ae i 
Northrop Aircraft D a 
Office of Scientific Research ... ee I 
Ordnance Missile Laboratory ... sei l 

Princeton University... best |h 24 1; 37 1 | 
Ramo Wooldridge Corporation ves 4 

Rand Corporation as pis x | | 
Redstone Arsenal ass gi 5 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute iii | 
Southwest Research Institute . i 

Stanford University  ... p nee I l 
Tennessee University... is sae 
Texas University Sing See ae 3] 2 

United Aircraft ... T Pe ey | | 

Wright Air Development Center si I| é| 5| 5| 4] 1 


eeren 


Ni a ur =e Nm e U I AN e ee DNF 


International Organizations 
NATO Advisory Group for Aerorauti- 

cal Research and Development _... I 2120} 10 33 
Commonwealth Advisory Aeronaatical 

Research Council 2... wk a 4 


Total reports on loan ... Bis + | 93 | 42 | 50 | 69 | 72 |134 |245 |449 {1,154 


Note: Aerodynamics Department papers are excluded from this survey. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECENT 
LITERATURE 


Books and Pamphlets 


AMERICAN STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
Bibliography of American culture, 1493~ 
1875; comp. and ed. by David R. Weimer, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 
1957. xvi, 228 pp. $3.50; 20s, 

Barnes, Ralph M. 

Work sampling. znd ed. New York, 
Wiley; London, Chapman & Hall, 1957. 
x, 283 pp. illus. tables. diagrs. $7.95. 


BELL, William D. 
A management guide to electronic com- 
puters. New York, London, [etc.], 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. ix, 403 pp. illus. 
tables. diagrs. sos. 6d. 


Berry, W. Turner, and others 

The encyclopaedia of type faces, [by] 
W. Turner Berry, A. F. Johnson [and] 
W. P. Jaspert. New ed. (rev. and enl.) 
London, Blandford Press, 1958. 358 pp. 
illus. 55s. 

BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Typeface nomenclature. London, the 
Institution, 1958. 10 pp. illus. (B.S, 
2961: 1958.) 45. 

ota TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
TD. 

An introduction to binary arithmetic. 
London, the Company, [1958]. 11 pp. 
illus. tables. diagrs. gr. 


*CONSULTANTS BUREAU 
Russian-English glossary of acoustics and 
ultrasonics. New York, the Bureau, 1958. 
170, xxiii pp. $10. 

*CONSULTANTS BUREAU 
Russian-English glossary of nuclear phy- 
sics and engineering. New York, the 
Bureau, 1957. 195 pp. mimeographed. 
$10. 
{Incorporates all the terms of the 
dictionary by N. N. Ershov, I. Y. Semenov 
and A. I. Cherny published by the Insti- 
tute of Scientific Information of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR.] 

*CONSULTANTS BUREAU 
Russian-English glossary of solid state 
physics. New York, the Bureau, 1958. 
90 pp. mimeographed. ro. 

* DEUTSCHER NORMENAUSSCHUSS 
Verzeichnis von Schrifttum-Auskunftstel- 
len der Technik und verwandter Gebiete; 
bearb. vom Forschungsinstitut fiir Ration- 
alisierung, Aachen. 4, vollstandig iiberar- 
beitete und erweiterte Aufl. Berlin, Köln, 
Beuth-Vertrieb, 1958. 180 pp. DM 2.75. 


Great BRITAIN. Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. Scottish Liaison 
Office 
Link between labs: the story of the 
Scottish Research Laboratories Mutual 
Assistance Scheme. London, D.S.LR., 
[1958]. 13 pp. illus. tables. gr. 


*Grear Brirain. Ministry of Power. Iron 
and Steel Division 
Main trade organisations of the iron and 
steel industry. London, the Ministry, 1958. 
23 pp. mimeographed. 


*INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR SOCIAL 

SCIENCES DOCUMENTATION and INTER- 

NATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
International bibliography of political 
science. Vol. V, works published in 1956; 
ed. Jean Meynaud. Paris, Unesco; [Lon- 
don, H.M.S.O.], 1958. 296 pp. (nter- 
national social science bibliographies; 
Documentation in the social sciences.) 


*INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR SOCIAL 

SCIENCES DOCUMENTATION and INTER- 

NATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
International bibliography of sociology. 
Vol. VI, works published in 1956. Paris, 
Unesco; [London, H.M.S.O.], 1958. 272 
pp. (International social science biblio- 
graphies.) 305.5; 1500 fr. 

LANGDON, Grace E., and Turner, Mary Alice 
Do-it-yourself publications using office 
offset and related methods. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin, 1957. 24 pp. 
illus. so ¢, 


LANSDELL, Joyce Elaine 
The history of the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux; a 
thesis submitted to the faculty of the 
University of North Carolina in partial 
fulfliment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Science in Library 
Science . . . Chapel Hill, the University, 
1958. 81 pp. typescript. 
*LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Special Libraries Section. 
Group 
Library resources in the West Midlands; 
ed. by Brian Gerrard Staples. London, 
Library Association, 1958. vili, 49 pp. 15s. 


*LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALIA. 
Special Libraries Section. N.S.W. Division 
List of periodical holdings in special 
libraries in New South Wales. 2nd ed. 
[Sydney], the Division, 1957. vii, 306 pp. 
mimeographed. 
[Obtainable from C. E. Smith, NSW Film 


Reference and 
West Midlands 
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Council Library, 61 Hunter Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W,] 


NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASOCIA- 

TION. National Office Automation Ccmmit- 

tee 
Automation in the office: a survey 
report . . . based on data from 3936 
companies throughout the United States 
and Canada, data as of summer 1957. 
Willow Grove, Pa, the Association, 
[1958]. 24 pp. illus. tables. (Survey 
summary no. 21.) $5. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AssociaTION. Organ- 

isation and Methods Study Group 
The control of quality in the office. 
London, the Association, 1958. vii, 
36 pp. diagrs. 9s. 

The PENROsE annual: a review cf the 
graphic arts; ed. by Allan Delafons. Vol. 
52. London, Lund Humphries, 1958. 
xxxi, 138 pp. front. illus. plates. cecsims. 
425. 


*PortuGaL. Instituto de Alta Caltura. 

Centro de Documentação Cientifica 
Instituições cientificas, literarias e arsisticas 
portuguesas. 4 ed. Lisboa, o Insituto, 
1958, 237 pp. mimeographed. (Pub- 
licação no. 55.) 

SCHUCHMANN, M. 
Bibliographie der Normen für das Gebiet 
der Dokumentation—Bibliography œ stan- 
dards on documentation—Bibliog-aphie 
des normes pour la documentatiom. La 
Haye, Fédération Internationale de Docu- 
ny 1958. 107 pp. (FID publ 303.) 
ro f. 

UNITED NATIONS 
International bibliography of publc ad- 
ministration. New York, United Nations; 
[London, H.M.S.O.], 1957. v, IŒ pp. 
mimeographed. (ST/TAA/M/11; Sales 
no.: 1957.[1.H.2.) $1: 7s. 


Unirep States. Air University. Library 
Proceedings of the military librarians 
workshop, October 21~23, 1957. Maxwell, 
Ala., the Library, [1958]. Pagimation 
various. mimeographed. 


*Unrrep Srares. Library of Congress. 
Subject Cataloguing Division 
Subject headings used in the dictionary 
catalogs of the Library of Congress. 6th 
ed.; ed. by Marguerite V. Quattlesaum. 
Washington, U.S. Government Prunting 
Office, 1957. viii, 1357 pp. $9.75. 


Articles and Papers 
ARDERN, L. L. 
Microfiche. Library Association Recore’, vol. 
6o, no. 5, May, 1958, pp. 150-2. 
Bibliographical classification for the ceramic 
industry. P.R.E., no. 46-47, March-April, 
1958, pp. 60-88. 
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Bowman, Ben C. 
erography, possible solution to the bad- 
paper book problem. College and Research 
Libraries, vol. 19, no. 3, May, 1958, 
pp. 185-6, 

CHALFANT, Barbara 
Security problems of libraries. Unrrept 
STATES, Air University. Library. Pro- 
ceedings of the military librarians workshop, 
1957, working paper 10, 5 pp. 

Coney, Donald . 
The flooding tide, or; Where did you go? 
To the library. What did you get? 
Nothing. College and Research Libraries, 
vol. 19, no. 3, May, 1958, pp. 179-84. 

Documentation terminology. Revue de la 
Documentation, vol. 25, no. 2, May, 1958, 
PP: 37744. 

Exsen, Marcel 
Probleme des modernen Bibliotheksbaues; 
Vortrag gehalten auf der Tagung des 
Verbandes der Bibliotheken des Landes 
Nordsrhein-Westfalen am 29 Juni in Hamm. 
Enschede, Openbare Leeszaal en Biblio- 
theek, 1957. 26 pp. mimeographed. 


Esterquest, Ralph T. 
Aspects of library cooperation. College 
and Research Libraries, vol. 19, no. 3, May, 
1958, pp. 203-8, 263. 

Esterquest, Ralph T. 
The treatment of serials at the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center. Library Resources and 
Technical Services, vol. 2, no. 2, Spring, 1958, 
pp. 121-7. 

Frecp, D. 
Computer feasibility study. Part I. Offce 
Management, vol. 12, no. 6, June, 1958, 
PP. 139-44. 

FRAUENDORFER, S. von 
Some considerations on the problem of a 
special classification system for agriculture 
and allied subjects. Quarterly Bulletin of the 
International Association of Agricultural 
Librarians ¢» Documentalisis, vol. 3, no. 2, 
April, 1958, pp. 71-72. 

GiLBert, Paul T., jr. 
An optimal punch card code for general 
files. American Documentation, vol. 9, nO. 2, 
April, 1958, pp. 84-98. 

Haas, W. de 
The microfiche. American Documentation, 
vol. 9, no. 2, April, 1958, pp. 99-106. 

Harpy, F. E. M. 
The capacity of edge-punched cards for 
information storage. Offce Magazine, vol. 
5, NO. 54, June, 1958, pp. 452-3. 

HARTWELL, Wayne M. 
Recruitment for special libraries. I/linois 
Libraries, vol. 40, no. 3, March, 1958, 
pp. 175~6. 

Heap, Derrick 
Map production in the Ordnance Survey. 
Penrose Annual, vol. 52, 1958, pp. 107-12. 
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Hirscu, Felix E. 
Facing the future: on the way to new 
college library standards. College and 
Research Libraries, vol. 19, no. 3, May, 1958, 


pp. 197-200. 

The impact of filmsetting on book produc- 
tion: an evaluation of what has been 
achieved so far and the possibilities for the 
future. Book Design and Production, vol. 1, 
no. I, Spring, 1958, pp. 17-22. 

KAPLAN, Louis 
Reference services in university and special 
libraries since 1900, College and Research 
Libraries, vol. 19, no. 3, May, 1958, 
Pp. 217-20. 

Kent, Adelaide L. 
Scientific serials in Australian libraries: the 
past and the present. Abstractor, supple- 
ment no. 10, February, 1958, 5 pp. 


Kervecant, D. 
Introduction a la révision des classifica- 
tions dans le domaine des sciences agro- 
nomiques. Quarterly Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Association of Agricultural Librarians 
> Documentalists, vol. 3, no. 2, April, 1958, 
Pp. 73-80. 

Lunn, H. P. 
The automatic creation of literature 
abstracts. IBM Journal of Research and 
Development, vol. 2, no. 2, April, 1958, 
Pp. 159-65. 

MACMILLAN, David S. 
Australian business archives: a survey of 
recent developments in the field of busi- 
ness records with an evaluation of the role 
of research records in providing a new 
approach to Australian history. Australian 
Library Journal, voi. 6, no. 5, January, 1958, 
pp. 228-36. 

MAICHEL, Karol 
Bibliographical guides to Russian periodi- 
cal publications, 1901-1956. College and 
Research Libraries, vol. 19, no. 3, May, 1958, 
pp. 209-16. 

MenzeL, Herbert 
Flow of information on current develop- 


disciplines. 
16, no. 3, 


ments in three scientific 
Federation Proceedings, vol. 
September, 1957, pp. 706-11. 


MeErRRIMAN, J. H. H., and Laver, F. J. M. 
Some aspects of automatic data processing 
in the United States, II: A.D.P. in opera- 
tion, O ¢ M Bulletin, vol. 13, no. 2, April, 
1958, pp. 54-61. 

Perry, J. W., avd Kent, Allen | 
Problems of classification and coding in 
the biological sciences. Federation Proceed- 
ings, vol. 16, no. 3, September, 1957, 
PP. 732-9. 

Pons, Wei-ta 
Technical services of microfilms at Colum- 
bia University Libraries: a case study. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
2, no. 2, Spring, 1958, pp. 127-32. 

Smiru, T. E. 

Libraries and the book trade. Library 
Review, no. 126, Summer, 1958, pp. 380-5. 


SmırH, Frank H. 
Filmsetting for letterpress printing. Pen- 
rose Annual, vol. 52, 1958, pp. 134-6. 


WALL, Eugene 

Information systems. Wilmington, Del., 
du Pont., 1958. 22 pp. illus. mimeo- 
graphed. 
[Presented to Ametican Institute of 
Chemical Engineers “New horizons in 
management” symposium, Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 24, 1958.] 

WALL, Eugene 
Use of concept coordination in the du 
Pont engineering department. Wéilming- 
ton, Del, du Pont, 1957. 23 pp. illus. 
diagrs. mimeographed. 

Warnock, M. D., and Me_tprim, D. H. 
Mass production of the technical report. 
STWE Review, vol. 5, no. 2, April, 1958, 
pp. 19-22. 

WEBER, David C. 

Developments in copying methods—1957- 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 2, 
no. 2, Spring, 1958, pp. 87-94. 


All the above items may be borrowed from Aslib Library, except those marked 
with an asterisk. Most of these are available for consultation in the Library, 
apart from a few for which locations in other libraries can be given. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 

FRIDAY jsth~MoNpDAy 8th. Annual Conference at Nottingham 
University. 

TUESDAY 16th. Retrieval Eesearch Project. Open Day at Cranfield. 


OCTOEER 


WEDNESDAY 8th. Scottish Branch visit to Messrs. Dunn & Wilson, 
Falkirk. 

TUESDAY 14th. Furniture and Textile Groups Conference. See 
paragraph below. 


NOVEMBER 
THURSDAY 27th-FRIDAY =8th. Northern Branch Conference at 
Sheffield. 





Mrs. Barbara Wootton 


Presidents of Aslib have been persons of distinction in many fields. Mrs. 
Barbara Wootton, who was President in 1953 and 1954, has recently added to 
her laurels by being one of the first four women to be admitted to the House 
of Lords. Members will be vezy glad that.Mrs. Wootton’s talents are to be 
made available to the nation in zhis way, and will wish her every happiness in 
this additional field of activity. 


Obituary 

Members will be sorry to hear that Mr. C. A. Spencer, c.3.z., who retired 
from the D.S.LR. some five years ago, died on 2nd July. Mr. Spencer had 
taken a close personal interest m Aslib’s affairs for many years. It is perhaps 
due to him, more than anybody, that Aslib received such generous financial 
support from the Department during the years immediately after the war. 

Aslib also notes with regret the death on 4th July of Mr. Duncan Gray, 
M.A., F.L.A. lately City Librarian of Nottingham and sometime Librarian, 
St. Marylebone Public Library. He was author of Publie Library Finance and 
Fundamentals of Librarianship. 


Aslib General Policy Develoaments 

As members are aware, Aslo has grown rapidly both in size and in the 
extent of its activities during tke past few years. The recent move into new 
premises provides a conveniert opportunity to review the nature of this 
growth and to ensure that furtker development continues on the most appro- 
priate lines. The Council has therefore decided to create a small ad hoc com- 
mittee to discuss future trends and to make recommendations to the Council 
as to Aslib’s future policies. Members will, it is hoped, welcome this step as an 
earnest of the Council’s desire <o keep itself fully informed as to the type of 
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activities and services which members require, and of the Councils wish 
constantly to adapt its policies to accord with those requirements. 


D.S.LR. Grant 

The terms of the D.S.I.R. grant to Aslib for the quinquennium ist January 
1959 to 31st December 1963 have now been announced. They are that Aslib 
will receive {12,000 a year provided British membership subscriptions amount 
to £15,000 a year; in addition, every {100 of British subscriptions will earn a 
further {100 of grant up to a maximum grant of {18,000 a year. These are 
extremely generous terms and should enable Aslib to undertake the work 
planned for the quinquennium with every confidence. It is a condition of the 
grant that Aslib should adopt an adequate research programme in the field of 
special librarianship and information work. 


Mrs. M. E. Mackiewicz 

The many members who have received help from the Aslib Information 
Department will be sorry to hear that Mrs. M. E. Mackiewicz has resigned her 
post as Information Officer at Aslib to become Information Officer to the 
Metal Industries Group. Mrs. Mackiewicz has been in charge of the Informa- 
tion Department at Aslib since January 1951 and has devoted herself, with the 
greatest enthusiasm, to the task of dealing with the many and varied requests 
for information received from members. She will be badly missed and she 
takes with her Aslib’s very best wishes for her future success in industry. 


Northern Branch Courses 

The Northern Branch Education Committee, with the collaboration of the 
respective colleges, has arranged for introductory courses in special library 
and information work, to be held during the coming session at the Manchester 
College of Science and Technology and the Newcastle upon Tyne Municipal 
College of Commerce. 

The course at Manchester, which will consist of twenty-six 14-hour lectures, 
is designed for assistants in special libraries and information bureaux, or those 
setting up new departments without having had experience of information 
work. At Newcastle, the course of twenty-three 2-hour lectures is planned to 
meet the needs of junior assistants. 

Both courses are to be held on Tuesday evenings, beginning 30th September 
1958. Requests for full particulars and enrolment forms should be addressed, 
for the Manchester course, to Mr. J. C. Harrison, p.F.c., D.P.A., F.L.A., School 
of Librarianship, College of Science and Technology, Manchester 1, and for 
the Newcastle course to the Lecturer-in-Charge, School of Librarianship, 
Municipal College of Commerce, College Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


Furniture and Textile Groups 


A joint conference of these two groups will be held in London on Tuesday 
14th October. The topics to be discussed range from upholstery to the applica- 
tion of information in both the textile and furniture industries. One of the 
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speakers will be Mr. Dennis Ycung, r.a.c.a., designer and consultant. Further 
details of the conference will be announced later. 


/ 
New Paper for L.A. Examinations 


The Library Association has announced that a new alternative in part 4 of 
the Final Examination will be introduced at the Winter 1959 examinations. 
It will be entitled ‘Presentation and Dissemination of Information’, and has 
been introduced after considerable pressure from special librarians and infor- 
mation officers. 


Published Conference Proceedings 


A complaint has been received of the publication, by some houses, of 
reports and proceedings of conzerences under titles which are not explanatory. 
This practice may lead to confasion in more than one way. Firstly, libraries 
may obtain the material under ne title, only to find that they already have it 
in another form; secondly, two entirely different references may subsequently 
be quoted for the same papers. Members who have noticed examples of this 
practice are asked to report them to the Director, quoting title, sub-title, and 
publisher of each volume, as well as the title of the conference or symposium 
concerned and any other source for the published material. 


New Source of Out-of-print Books 


University Microfilms have announced an important new service known as 
‘O-P Books’, designed to enable librarians to obtain copies of out-of-print 
books not otherwise available. Reproduction is by xerography from microfilm 
and books are bound to give volumes which compare favourably with the 
originals. The method is suitable for reproduction of all types of books 
except those containing half-tcne illustrations. It is likely to be specially 
valuable for reproduction of rate books and books of the pulp-paper period, 
of which all known copies are rapidly deteriorating. Even where demand is 
small the process seems to offer economic possibilities, even for reproduction 
of single copies, as prices are expected to be as low as 45s. for a book of 200 
pages. At present all the work of reproduction is being carried out in the 
United States, but the London office hope soon to have similar facilities. A 
catalogue has been prepared of books already available and inquiries are 
invited for others not yet listed. All inquiries in the United Kingdom should 
be addressed to University Microfilms, Dering Yard, 67 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


Rheology Abstracts 

Aslib has recently received the first issue of Rheology Abstracts: a survey of 
world literature, published by Pergamon Press for the British Society of Rheology. 
In volume 1, no. 1, May 1958, 172 abstracts are classified under seven broad 
headings, and it is intended to increase the subscription and coverage gradually. 
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This publication succeeds the abstracts which were formerly published in the 
Society’s bulletin. The subscription of 40s. per volume of four issues must be 
paid in advance. 


Book Design and Production 


The first issue of a new periodical entitled Book Design and Production has 
recently appeared. It contains articles on various aspects of modern book 
production which, without going too deeply into technicalities, are designed 
to appeal to all those who have to deal professionally with books. An interesting 
feature is a section in which books are reviewed from the point of view of their 
physical production. Book Design and Production is issued quarterly by Printing 
News Ltd., 110 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. The annual subscription is 355. 


Grant for SLA Translation Center 


The Special Libraries Association has received a grant of $25,000 from the 
American Iron and Steel Institute for the support of the SLA Translation 
Center which is already partially supported by grants from the National Science 
Foundation and the National Institutes of Health. This new grant will enable 
the Center to continue its expanded programme. In March 1958 the entries in 
Translation Monthly were made available in card form. Negotiations are in 
progress for these cards to be added to the Aslib copy of the Commonwealth 
Index of Unpublished Translations. 


Grants for Library and Cataloguing Research 


The Council on Library Resources has made a grant of $73,800 to the 
United States National Library of Medicine to finance an investigation into the 
possible use of mechanized methods for the improvement of the Current List 
of Medical Literature. The object of the investigation is reduction of manual 
processing by use of punched tape operated typewriters, punched card operated 
cameras, and other mechanical equipment. It is hoped, as a result, to reduce 
the cost of compilation and so enable coverage to be increased, to reduce 
indexing time, to improve the arrangement and legibility of the bibliography 
and indexes and the method of index compilation. It is hoped also to be able 
to segregate references to literature on specialized subjects within the medical 
field. A report of the investigation will be published so that the findings may 
be applied to other indexing services. 

The Council has also made a grant of $55,000 to the Library of Congress for 
a one-year programme of research into the possibilities of ‘cataloguing in 
source’. The co-operation of a number of publishers and libraries has been 
obtained for this project. The publishers will submit books to the Library of 
Congress in page-proof form, the Library will catalogue these speedily so that 
full catalogue entries can be printed in the books. It is planned to cover a 
thousand volumes in this way. All types of libraries will co-operate in studying 
the effect of this procedure on library cataloguing practice. It is hoped, as a 
result of this research, to make great economies in cataloguing costs. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Corporate 
Aplin and Barrett Ltd. . ; ; 
Belgian Congo. Service Meteorologique 
Burnley Municipal College 
California State Library 
Chafer, J. W., Ltd. ; ; 
Czechoslovakian Embassy, Commercial EN 
De Havilland Propellers Ltd. 
Henderson-Luckin Advertising Ltd. 
India. EME School 
Kinder-Kultuurvereniging, Die 
Nigeria. Federal Department of Veterinary Research 
Nuneaton Technical College and School of Art 
Orpington Public Libraries 
Parsons, C. A., & Co. Ltd. 
Rank, J. Ae, Organizatior TEO. Lid. 
Redheugh Iron and Steel Co. : 1936) Ltd. 
River Thames Shiprepairers Association 
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Ps 


Miss M. H. Grieve 
N. Vander Elst 
Miss P. Tattersall 
Miss E. Irwin 

C. L. Chafer 

U. Homola 

R. Jones 

W. A. Henderson 


J. I. Taylor 
W. Howard Joint 
S. C. Waters 


Dr. A. T. Bowden 


K. J. Wendtner 
. A. A. Avery 
. A. H. Hayes 


Sales Audits Ltd. : 
Tayside Floorcloth Co. Ltd. . 
Warner, William R., & Co. Ltd. 
Waterbury Ltd. . : 


J. Robinson 

D. Traill 

Miss P. M. Owen 
R. W. Fearn 


Individual 


Allman, P. C. J. 
Lycett, Mrs. J. S. 


Price, Miss M. 
sceats, G. 


Shibayev, V. 
Turkel, R. 


MEMBER3’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANuscRIPTS—books, theses, articles—typed 
with affectionate care. Research intelligently 
prepared. American and English only. Work 
called for and delivered within reasonable 
distance. B. M. Collins, 77 Walm Lane, 
Willesden Green, London, N.W.2 


TECHNICAL SPANISH TRANSLATOR. Spanish 
gentleman with considerable experience in 
aeronautical, automobile and other engineer- 
ing work, can undertake additional commit- 
ments. First-class references. C. Barreto, 
42 Egmont Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound 
technical and scientific qualifications. J. 
Smuts, B.Sc.(ENGIN.), 140 Wightman Road, 
London, N.8. Tel. FIT 0835. 


Situations vacant 


ASLIB invites applications for the post of 
Head of its Information Department and 
Library. Candidates, men or women, must 
have a university degree, preferably in science 


or technology, experience in an information 
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department or special library and administra- 
tive ability. Knowledge of languages or 

library qualifications would be additional 
advantages. Starting salary up to £1,500 p.a. 
on an incremental scale now under revision. 
Conzributory superannuation scheme. Apply 
in writing, giving names of two referees, to 
the Director, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


ASLIB proposes to institute a programme of 
research into problems affecting the com- 
munication and use of specialized informa- 
tion with particular reference to special 
libraries and technical information services. 
Applications are now invited for a new post 
of HEAD OF RESEARCH to formulate and con- 
duct an appropriate research programme and 
establish a small research department. 
Preference will be given to candidates with a 
degree in some branch of science or tech- 
nology, experience in technical information 
work or research experience in industry or the 
academic world. Salary scale £2,000 x £75 
—2,500 p.a., plus superannuation benefits. 
Applications, naming two referees, to the 
nea Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London, 

AWI 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES 
LIMITED have a vacancy in their technical 
library at Prescot for a male or female 
Assistant to inaugurate and maintain a new 
indexing system. Applicants should have 
had some previous experience in the classifica- 
tion and indexing of technical literature, 
particularly in the fields of engineering, 
physics and organic chemistry. Considera- 
tion will also be given to applicants without 
previous experience but who have the 
necessary technical background and who wish 
to embrace documentation as a career. This 
position is permanent after the usual proba- 
tionary period and carries a salary up to £750 
‘per annum according to experience and 
qualifications. Applications in writing should 
be addressed to Works Personnel Officer, 
Reference P/33/5, British Insulated Callen- 
det’s Cables Ltd., Prescot, Lancs. 


LIBRARIAN is required to take charge of 
automobile-engineering collection under 
supervision of the Chief Information Officer. 
Good salary and initiative are offered to a 
person showing administrative ability and 
some aptitude for the specialized subjects 
dealt with. A candidate must have passed at 
least the complete Registration Examination 
of the Library Association. Applications 
should be addressed to: The Director, The 
Mctor Industry Research Association, 
Lirdley, near Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 


LIBRARIAN required to take charge of small 
but growing technical library. Must have 


library experience and be able to type. Some 
knowledge of chemistry, physics and lan- 
guages (especially German) desirable but not 
essential, Five-day week; pension scheme; 
social club; 45 minutes from London. Help 
given with finding local accommodation and 
meeting moving expenses. Salary according 
to experience and qualifications. Write for 
application form to Sondes Place Research 
Institute, Dorking, Surrey. 


RECKIIT & SONS LTD. wish to appoint a 
general assistant in their Technical Library, 
who has a working knowledge of French and 
German and would be able to translate or 
abstract technical papers from French and 
German into English. Salary commensurate 
with age and experience. There is a company 
pension scheme. Please apply in writing to 
the me Department, Dansom Lane, 
Hull. 


SEARCHER, male or female, required by 
Chartered Patent Agents as permanent mem- 
ber of staff. Five-day week. Should have 
good technical knowledge for extracting 
information from Patent Specifications and 
technical literature. Apply in writing stating 
age, experience and salary required to 
Carpmaels & Ransford, 24 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT, science grad- 
uate under 40 years preferred, to understudy 
head of technical library in the outskirts of 
Birmingham. Duties include critical perusal 
of technical journals and full translations of 
technical journal papers. Knowledge of 
technical French an advantage. Five-day 
week and good working conditions. Good 
prospects. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience; pension scheme. Apply in 
writing to Director of Research, The B.S.A. 
Group Research Centre, Mackadown Lane, 
Kitts Green, Birmingham 33. 


For Sale 


Quantity of Luxfer Snead free-standing 
bracket-type steel shelving for sale. Shelf 
measurements 2 ft. 10 in. long by 8 in. wide. 
Inquiries to the Domestic Bursar, Nuffield 
College, Oxford. 


Wanted 


A copy of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, vol. 160, no. 11, 1956. 
17th March. Offers to the Librarian, The 
Distillers Company (Biochemicals) Ltd., 
Broadway House, The Broadway, Wimble- 
don, London, $.W.19. 

Nature, 5th and igth January, 16th 
February 1957. The Librarian, Cossor Radar 
& Electronics Ltd., Cossor House, High- 
bury Grove, London, N.5. 
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Why get into 
a difficult position? 


There may not be a simple answer to every problem, 
but more and more librarians and information officers 
are finding that it pays to consult BLACKWELL’S about 


books and periodicals. 


Can we help you? We know most of the answers and we 


are quick. 


BLACKWELL'S 


BROAD STREET j OXFORD 


ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


incorporating Aslib Information 








Volume 10 September 1958 Number 9 


THE RECORDS TO BE KEPT FOR BUSINESS 
PURPOSES 


By E. W. IVEY, A.C.W.A., O.M.A. 
Work Study Officer (Clerical), The Wellcome Foundation Limited 


Second Conference on Business Records, London, roth June 1958 


HAT records do we keep for business purposes? In my opinion, far 

too many. If we re-phrase the question, what records should we keep for 
business purposes, I am confident that the answer is, or should be, as few as 
possible. Alas, this precept is not generally followed in industry, with the 
result that a great deal of space which could be more productively employed is 
wasted, and much unnecessary labour is expended on the maintenance of 
records which are not essential to business. 

I wonder how many companies, like my own at one time, have a situation 
where records are kept on retention periods laid down forty or fifty years ago. 
I would suggest there must be many. It can so easily happen. At the time when 
the periods were set, space, labour and equipment were comparatively inex- 
pensive, and as the company expanded and the hundred documents a day 
grew to a thousand so the record stores, staff and equipment expanded 
accordingly. 

Quite apart from the periods of retention, there is also another aspect of 
this problem which is so often overlooked. Most businesses at some time or 
the other produce documents internally in two, three or even four parts. So 
often one finds that although these documents are identical they are all filed— 
sometimes for varying periods. The variation of the period may be quite 
proper relative to the needs of the departments concerned, but there is no need 
to keep all three or four—but only one. I found a number of cases in our own 
organization where a triplicated document was being kept—all parts—for one 
year, two years and three years respectively. We decided to keep just one copy 
for the maximum period, making it available for reference, of course, to all 
three departments. 

So many companies, I find, seem to do little or nothing about the problem 
of over-expanding record stores so long as they have space to contain them. 
When the store is filled to bursting point then something must be done, but 
I am sure it will be agreed that at bursting time it is not generally possible to 
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give proper consideration to the problem owing to the urgency of the situation. 
In these conditions, too, one frequently finds that measures are taken to relieve 
the immediate pressures and little or no thought is given to the future, with 
the result that bursting point is again reached in a comparatively short time. 

In the course of a survey of filing which I conducted within my own organ- 
ization I reached the conclusion that papers filed in the company fall into two 
broad classes, (1) everyday routine documents—representing 96 per cent of the 
entire mass, and (2) some permanent and historic documents—the remaining 
4 per cent. In my endeavours to reduce the mass of paper we were storing I 
decided to attack the routine documents and did not dissipate much of my 
energies on the remaining 4 per cent. Although at first I felt that anything I 
had to say at this Conference was liable to be destructive from an Aslib point 
of view I now feel that this clear-out policy I am trying to disseminate may in 
itself be of assistance, since it is directed at the mass routine documents, thus 
throwing to the surface that small proportion which it is desirable to keep for 
historical purposes. 

I cannot stress too strongly the considerable savings which can be effected 
by companies—especially the bigger ones—if they will realistically, and I 
repeat realistically, review the laid-down periods, if any, for which they retain 
their records. You may be interested to know that in my own company the 
staff of five who maintained our Record Store was reduced to nil, giving the 
company an estimated saving of {1,500 to £2,000 per annum in labour alone. 
I understand that it is proposed that when I finish speaking an extract from a 
film is to be shown which describes in about the space of seven minutes how 
this saving was effected in The Wellcome Foundation Limited. This film was 
recently produced by the British Productivity Council and is called ‘Method 
Study in the Office’. 

Before you see it I would like to anticipate one obvious question. Did we 
consider microfilms? Indeed we did. I must at this point make it clear that I 
am quite convinced that microfilming is a very useful tool of management and 
there ate, undoubtedly, many occasions when it can properly be employed. I 
do feel, however, that one must not forget to consider first things first. In 
other words, when dealing with the problem of the Record Store I believe it to 
be a fatal mistake to fly to microfilm as an easy way out. It zs an easy way out, 
- particularly, of course, in terms of the saving of space, but surely the first 
consideration must be ‘what do we really need to keep’. I am sure you will 
agree that it would be foolish to spend money, however little, by microfilming. 
documents which you do not really require. Speaking of microfilming relative 
to filing, I may say that I reached the conclusion that unless documents are 
retained for a period of more than five years then microfilming is not economic. 
I have found a number of people confirm my views and some have even gone 
further and refer to even longer periods. We do not use microfilming as we 
keep very few documents for more than five years. 

I have frequently been asked if I could produce a list of what we considered 
to be the maximum periods of retention for various classes of documents. 
I could, of course, do so, but I feel sure that this information would be mis- 
leading if used by other organizations. Only you yourselves can properly 
determine what these periods should be. In this connection, I was interested 
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to read in the April 1958 issue of The Secretary an article entitled “The retention 
of documents and the use of microfilm’. At the beginning of the article I read 
the following: ‘The time will come when, for very shortage of space, someone 
will undertake to destroy what seems unlikely to be needed, and unless he 
himself fully understands the nature of the documents he is handling, or has 
been given properly considered instructions, some very serious mistakes can 
be made’. There is no doubt of the truth of that statement and it does, I think, 
underline my reference earlier on to ‘bursting point’ not being an ideal time to 
undertake a clear-out. A little later in the article reference is made to responsi- 
bility within an organization on the subject of record retention. It says, ‘It is 
worth while to appoint some individual to be responsible for this throughout 
the organization’. I would go further and say that I believe it to be absolutely 
essential, In our own case it is the Company Secretary. You may be interested 
to know that this article includes a list of documents with suggested periods of 
retention. As I have already said, I believe it to be almost impossible to lay 
down any periods which will be suitable for all businesses 7f realistically mini- 
mum periods are to be set. I was interested to see that the suggested periods 
are in most cases quite long, and I am wondering just how much they were 
influenced by the fact that the documents in question were to be microfilmed. 
Surely space is only oe factor in this business of document retention and full 
consideration must also be given to ease of reference by persons in the organiza- 
tion using the documents and also their efficient maintenance. I am not, of 
course, suggesting that microfilmed documents are not easily referred to, but 
limitations undoubtedly exist relative to the disposition of the ‘readers’. 

This question of ease of reference was probably well in the mind of a certain 
company who were delighted around Christmas time a few years ago to 
receive an order asking them to supply certain of their goods to a name and 
address specified on behalf of His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 
The order was duly executed. Exactly a year later they again received instruc- 
tions from the Duke of Gloucester asking them to repeat the previous year’s 
order. The General Manager asked their Filing Department to provide him 
with last year’s order. It could not be found. The General Manager was 
worried—naturally. He was not at all anxious to have to write to His Royal 
Highness to ask him what they had supplied last year. He said the order must 
be found! Easy to say. It could not be found, and the General Manager 
decided he must handle this himself and he descended personally on the Filing 
Department. He interviewed and questioned everyone. He was talking to a 
rather junior member of the staff and said, “Now do try and search your memory. 
It is very important. About a year ago an order was received fram the Duke 
ot Gloucester. Now can you recall seeing it? To his amazement and delight 
she said, ‘Oh, yes, sir.’ Still feeling a little uncertain—but hopeful—the General 
Manager asked her to take him to it. She led the way down an avenue of 
filing cabinets and stopping at one she opened the second drawer down and 
in a few moments extracted a paper and handed it to him. He looked, and 
sure enough it was the order he wanted. He was naturally delighted and said 
to the girl, “But where was it filed? She looked at him almost pityingly and 
replied, ‘Under “Public Houses”, of course.’ 

The question of set periods for routine documents is, of course, a difficult 
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one and'I would once more emphasize the need for a realistic approach to the 
problem. Perhaps I may give you an example of a useful method of approach 
which, if used intelligently, can often point the way to setting-up maximum 
periods. At the beginning of the survey which I conducted I arranged for the 
preparation of a list of all documents retained in our Record Store, with 
details of dates on which items had been extracted from the particular groups 
during the preceding three years. I should be surprised, if you conducted a 
similar exercise in your own organizations, if you did not find, as I did, that this 
list of extractions was a very short one. I am confident that most companies 
keep masses of documents ‘just in case’. In The Wellcome Foundation we were 
keeping them just in 3,580 cases. One class of documents common to a great 
number of businesses can, I think, be usefully highlighted—copy invoices and 
dispatch documents. In our case we produce about 2,000 of these documents 
every day and at the time of my survey they were kept for six years. I think 
you will find that this period of six years is a very common one. If you were 
to ask the organization concerned why they kept them for six years they would 
probably quote ‘The Statute of Limitations’. If you examine that, as I did, I 
think you will find there is little basis for the argument. I am no lawyer, but I 
understand that the Statute of Limitations refers to the inability of persons to 
recover by legal action moneys owing under a contract if a period of six years 
has elapsed before the action is brought. My company, like most, I venture 
to say, does not wait for six years before claiming debts. Any item outstanding 
for more than a year at most is placed in the hands of our legal department, 
who at that stage require all documents relating to the transaction. So we find 
that all relevant documents have at that time been extracted from our files. 
Thus we, like so many other companies, were keeping the papers of all the 
‘good boys’ so that we might still have in our possession the papers of the 
‘bad boys’ when in fact they had already been extracted from our files a long 
time ago. It is interesting to know that there is only one legal requirement on 
the subject of keeping copy invoices for specified periods and that one refers 
to Purchase Tax. The Law says that copy invoices containing Purchase Tax 
items must be retained for inspection for a minimum period of two years. The 
apparent absence of legal requirement for periods of retention of all other 
documents does not, of course, mean that any company would be foolish 
enough to destroy documents immediately, but I would suggest that it is 
unlikely that many such routine documents are required for a period exceeding 
three years. In our own case we were able to reduce most periods of retention by 
half with a saving of 40 per cent space, 40 per cent equipment and roo per cent 
labour—and 134 tons of paper representing some 4,000,000 quarto documents 
were sent to salvage. If any of you are nervous about the possible legal com- 
plexities from such wholesale destruction, I can perhaps reassure you by saying 
that it is now three years since we carried out this operation and we have not 
so far had any single case of difficulty. 
(A film was then shown.) 


DISCUSSION 
The Chair for the morning session was taken by Mr. Jonn Ryan (The Metal Box Company 
Limited). When the meeting was thrown open for discussion Miss Ipa Darutncron (London 
County Council Member’s Library) asked what permanent records were kept of accounts and 
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business transactions. Mr. Ivey said that they were very few indeed. Correspondence and 
various documents relating in particular to items of development within the Foundation, such 
as new associated houses, were preserved permanently. He felt that he should, perhaps, 
mention the records maintained by the Chemical and Biological manufacturing units relating 
to products issued. The Foundation enjoyed a very high reputation in the pharmaceutical 
field and the manufacturing staff were adamant about the period of time that the relevant 
documents must be retained because of possible inquiries which might arise. Apart from 
these, however, very few documents were kept permanently and he thought he could say, 
without exaggeration, that they occupied only three or four drawers in a filing cabinet. 


Mr. B. C. Repwoop (British Records Association) asked what was done about records 


produced by the Company Secretary, apart from the Minutes of the Board and documents of 
that kind. 


Mr. Ivey said that the Minutes of the Board were quite outside his scope. The length of 
time for which leases and other legal documents should be kept could be determined by their 
life validity or some such criterion. But these also were rather specialized and outside the 
mass routine documents to which he had been referring. 


Mr. R. H. Erts (Historical Manuscripts Commission) asked whether there were private 
filing systems outside the central system. Were there departmental filing systems in different 
branches or did senior executives keep their own? MR. Ivey replied that members of the 
Board had the opportunity of keeping certain papers in what might be called private and 
confidential files under lock and key, but these occupied a very small space. When documents 
were moved from executives’ offices to the record store they were pruned as far as possible. 


The CHAIRMAN said that he would like to follow up this point. In a large company like 
his own one of the great problems was not so much how to keep but what to keep. For 
instance, his own files, at the end of the year, would normally pass into the record department. 
They contained all sorts of things, varying from the trivial to the result, perhaps, of some 
very special matter. Who, apart from himself, could say what could be thrown away and 
what ought to be kept? He might want to refer to correspondence about seven years pre- 
viously and might find that it had been destroyed, but he was not sure that even he could have 
forecast that it would be needed again. He doubted whether even a very good secretary 
cculd be instructed what to keep except on very general lines. It must be a real problem, at 
any rate in the correspondence of executives, to ensure that one did not throw away those 
comparatively rare items which might crop up again in ten years’ time. 


MR. Ivey agreed that the setting of realistic periods of retention was obviously an extremely 
difficult problem. He recalled an instance of strong resistance by one of the managers with 
regard to documents which were being kept for seven years. The manager pointed out that 
he had had to refer recently to a document that was six years old. It was found that, in fact, 
this was the only occasion within the past three years on which such a document had been 
extracted from the file. The manager was asked what he would have done if the document had 
been eight years old? (It must be faced that, whatever period is laid down, something older 
may be wanted.) The manager said that he would have found a way round and admitted 
that it would not have been very difficult. On second thoughts he agreed that three years’ 
retention was plenty long enough! 

That was the kind of guide that one should have, though it could never fully answer the 
question. Executives had been asked to throw away papers filed in their offices after a reason- 
able period and to send any they wished to keep to the record stote for the period laid down— 
say three years. It was up to them to extract and keep separately anything that might be 
required beyond that period, making separate arrangements for it. 


To Mr. L. C. Jounson’s (British Transport Commission) remark that the speaker’s attention 
had been confined chiefly to ephemeral documents, Mr. Ivey agreed that his main concern had 
been with the mass of routine documents, They represented some 96 per cent of the total 
and they were the principal cause of difficulties. There were, of course, many other types of 
documents and he had paid some attention to them with—to be frank—comparatively little 
result. He was not, however, very worried, since they occupied such a small space of the total 
storage. The people concerned in the secretariat were satisfied that the periods they had set 
were reasonable though he, himself, thought that in many cases they were rather long. The 
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important point was that everyone should examine the periods of retention from time to 
time to make sure that they were tealistic and that they fitted in with current requirements. 


Miss D. L. SamuEt (Borax Consolidated Limited) said that with regard to technical infor- 
mation it was often necessary to look back thirty years to see what was going on in an industry. 
Would Mr. Ivey set a time limit for correspondence and records of that kind? Mr. Ivey said 
he would not comment because the technical side was outside his scope. 


Mr. W. S. SAMUEL (Business Archives Council and British Records Association) said that, 
from his commercial experience, he knew that purchasing departments usually had an enormous 
card index of their suppliers, listed topographically, alphabetically and under subjects. Did 
that type of document also come in for Mr. Ivey’s destructive attention? Mr. Ivey teplied 
that the buying department had such card indexes and they were carefully weeded from 
time to time. 


Dr. R. E. FAIRBAIRN (Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Dyestuffs Division) raised 
two points. Correspondence files could contain both trivial material and letters which were 
worth keeping and even indexing, yet it was a tremendous job to go through them. Could 
Mx. Ivey give any advice? Secondly, what should be done with regard to reports and memor- 
anda on meetings of committees, which were duplicated over and over on people’s files when 
one or two copies kept centrally would be more than adequate for the use of the entire 
organization ? 


Replying, Mr. Ivey said that in The Wellcome Foundation people were encouraged not to 
keep copies of ‘thank you’ letters at all. Certain other unimportant documents were kept for a 
short time until a reply was received and then went into the wastepaper basket. They did 
not go into the files at all. Secondly, when a document was circulated to a number of people 
and the question arose whether they would all file it, a note was put on the bottom saying 
that one copy would be filed by the secretariat or by whoever was responsible for issuing the 
document. People might keep a copy on their desks for a short time but ultimately it could 
be scrapped. 
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BUSINESS RECORDS FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF THE HISTORIAN 


By ProFessor J. W. BLAKE, M.A. 
Department of History, University College of North Staffordshire 


Second Conference on Business Records, London, 10th June 1958 


Y function this morning is to say a word or two about what kind of 

business tecords it is desirable to keep for the purposes of the historian. 
This is, I suppose, marginal to the subject which we have already listened to 
this morning in that, while there is no general rule, in essence I am concerned 
with only those business records which—according to company regulations— 
are to be kept for at least six or ten years and not much, if at all, with routine 
or day-to-day records. 

One of the difficulties is that of making a value judgment, and a value judg- 
ment is subjective and also relative. Opinion, even if it is professional—and 
I say it in this company with some trepidation—is after all only opinion and ` 
cannot be entirely objective. The value of a record is relative to its purpose: 
thus, a document may be valuable in a court of law or in a business transaction; 
yet the same document may have quite another value, more value or less, as an 
historical record. And this is true of all business records. 

That would appear to raise such a problem as to make it impossible to 
discriminate between one kind of business record and another. Yet it is 
desirable that as far as possible business people should be able to make some 
sort of choice. 

Mr. Ivey has already told us that the preservation of some kinds of business 
records can be important for business itself. It can also be important for the 
historian, the genealogist, the antiquarian, even for the collector, possibly a 
business man, who happens to have an eye for the rare, the unusual or the 
unique. There is even a commercial value for some kinds of business records 
if they can be kept and preserved for long enough. J am particularly concerned 
this morning from the point of view of the historian. 

I recognize, as indeed all of you recognize, that it is all very well to say “Try 
to keep records, try to select records, try to choose records, that ought to be 
kept for a long period rather than for a year or so’; but you have not really 
the time, however much you may have the will to co-operate. 

As Mr. Ivey has very forcibly indicated, even if you have the time to devote 
to selection you probably have little or no physical accommodation—rooms or 
stores—for the keeping of old records, and microfilms, if a form of concen- 
trated record storage, are costly. In addition, if you represent or personify a 
small business firm, you will certainly not have the kind of adequately heated 
and ventilated, fireproofed and damp-proofed accommodation that is essential 
to the proper and permanent preservation of old records. Therefore, if you 
want to do anything positive in this direction, you will be looking for practic- 
able suggestions. I am to try to make some this morning. 

I am deliberately aiming in what I have to say at small undertakings as well 
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as at large commercial or business undertakings. For the small firm, particu- 
larly if it is a very old family concern, can often have very valuable records. 
Thus, the origins of banking, insurance and iron-manufacture—for example, 
the nail industry of south Staffordshire—are to be found in the records, where 
they exist, of tiny family undertakings. The vast combine, for example ICL, 
is a modern phenomenon, whose appearance has submerged the formerly 
more characteristic smaller units. It is only in a few branches of manufacture 
that the old family business has survived. An example in pottery manufacture 
is Twyfords Ltd. Twyfords was once a family business. It is now a limited 
company. The present secretary is a close friend of mine: I asked him where 
the records were. Apparently, the old records have disappeared. This is what 
happens so frequently when the family concern becomes the impersonal 
limited liability company. In other words, what I am really trying to inter- 
polate here is this: do not conclude because your firm is small, perhaps no 
more than a tiny family affair, that it can have no records of value for the 
historian. On the contrary, the records of your firm, or some of those records, 
may already have or could come to have inestimable value for the future 
historian. 

What can we do? First let me say that, impracticable though it is, in theory 
all records ought to be kept; and this for three good reasons. 

1. The historical value of a particular record or body of records cannot be 
precisely assessed or forecast. Value judgments, if I may repeat myself, are 
relative. In this context value has to be assessed relative to hypothetical 
standards: the needs of the historian of the future. And how can we in 1958 
forecast his needs? Where we have a mass of records bearing on a particular 
episode, the value of any one may not be great. But where we have no source 
material, the aid of even a tiny shaft of evidential light may prove to be infinite. 
The difficulty is in assessment, and prophetic assessment is clearly impossible. 

2. New techniques in investigation can give new twists to the value of 
records; for instance, the current trend towards statistical evidence, which 
may give added weight to the value of personal records. We have an example 
in the recent work of Professor W. O. Aydelotte (State University of lowa) 
on the House of Commons in the period of the Peel Ministry—‘a statistical 
study’, as he called it, ‘of the slightly over 800 men who sat in the House of 
Commons between the general election of 1841 and the general election of 
1847’ (History, N.S., vol. 39, p. 249). In his attempt to explain politics, he 
needed all the information about the ‘business interests and professional 
activities’ of Members and their families that he could find. From such evidence 
as he had, he calculated that there were 123 definable business men in Peel’s 
Parliament (cancelling out the overlaps, this total comprised 54 manufacturers, 
64 merchants and 32 private bankers). This is relevant to the way the Industrial 
Revolution occurred in the nineteenth century. 

In that very interesting document which the British Transport Commission 
have brought out relating to the Birmingham Canal Company, I notice that 
one of the substantial subscribers was J. Sneyd, who was able to subscribe 
one thousand pounds. He would have been regarded as a pure landed gentle- 
man. He came from a very ancient gentry family in the west Midlands. Yet 
he is in that circle of Priestley, Wedgwood, Boulton and Watt who were the 
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entrepreneurs of their age, and he is prepared to be a subscriber to the tune of 
one thousand pounds, no mean sum in the late eighteenth century and an 
interesting sidelight on the personnel of those times. 

If more business records had survived, Professor Aydelotte could have been 
more confident of his results. He confesses, indeed, his failure to get all the 
information he needed. ‘It is’, he writes, ‘more difficult than anyone who has 
not worked on a similar project would credit to assemble uniform and highly 
detailed information about 800 men who lived a century ago and many of 
whom were relatively obscure... . Almost no major source [of evidence] is 
free from error, the sources are not comparable . . . and there are unexpected 
gaps which in some cases cannot be filled’ (page 252, my italics). It is not a long 
way back to 1847, and yet he finds in attempting a statistical investigation that 
this is actually the case. I think you will appreciate how he would have treasured 
the tiniest shred of evidence about family background or family business. 

3. Records get destroyed however carefully and deliberately we seek to 
preserve them. Time—the insurance companies say act of God (and I think 
the Devil too)—may play strange tricks. Perhaps I may be permitted to recall 
some of the great occasions. One is the English Civil War. In my part of the 
country, the north-west Midlands, one of the most prominent families was the 
Sneyd family. They lost nearly ali their personal records in the Civil War, 
because Keele Hall, where I now work, was ravaged. All the lead from the 
roof was melted down, and the Sneyd who lived in the Hall during the Restora- 
tion, writing to a member of the Chetwynd family, tells us that he lost all the 
family records when the Civil Wars occurred. It is an illustration of how much 
depends on whether you are a Cromwellian, or, like Miss C. V. Wedgwood, a 
Royalist, whether you think it is an act of God. But it is the sort of thing 
that happens. 

Then there is the case of the Lisbon earthquake. Practically all the fine 
collection of commercial records relating to the whole of the vast trading 
empire of Portugal disappeared at that time. It was on All Saints’ Day, 1st 
November 1755 that that happened. We shall never be able to replace that loss. 

Another example—act of God, if you like—-was the blowing up of the 
Four Courts in Dublin in June 1922 in ‘the times of the troubles’. The whole 
of the old Dublin Record Office was almost completely destroyed. Rory 
O’Connor got inside and set up headquarters for the Republicans there. 
There were a few mines and the British artillery in Phoenix Park was directed 
on the Four Courts. Unfortunately, a shell hit a mine, and that was the end of 
all the records which had once been housed in Dublin. It was a terrible 
tragedy. There are fortunately some transcripts made by Irish historians before 
1922, but the bulk of the administrative records disappeared. 

If we look at this in perspective, as we must try to do if the past has any 
meaning, we cannot tell what the future may hold, and records adequately 
dispersed may in the end prove a surer safeguard against future hazards than 
even the most efficient concentration. 

But clearly it doesn’t help much, and it is no guide to say that we want to 
keep all records. Simple considerations of space make the ideal totally im- 
practicable. 

It will help much more if I suggest that you destroy no records without 
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first consulting someone who knows about tecords, someone possibly from the 
Local County Record Office, a colleague from your local university, or a 
member of the British Records Association or the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. There are, as you will know, organizations and their repre- 
sentatives who are generally very anxious to be helpful. 

Mr. Ellis later this afternoon will tell you where you can deposit what you 
cannot keep and ought not to destroy. This, then, is the first rule. NEVER 
DESTROY WITHOUT PREVIOUS CONSULTATION. It may take a little time. It may 
be a little bother, but from my point of view as an historian it is justifiable to 
submit that as a good rule. NEVER DESTROY WITHOUT PREVIOUS CONSULTATION. 

Now the second rule, endorsed nearly a quarter of a century ago in the 
otiginal statement of aims of the Council for the Preservation of Business 
Archives, is to KEEP EVERYTHING THAT IS AT LEAST A CENTURY OLD. If a record 
has survived the vicissitudes of a century, it will almost certainly have acquired 
historical value; and there will almost certainly be historians somewhere who 
would gloat over it, turn it over expectantly, handle it gingerly, with awe, 
love and respect, and use it in some new way to prove some new and unorthodox 
thesis! If I may quote one example of a chance survival, there is a most remark- 
able collection of account books and other records relating to the Liverpool 
Slave Trade, roughly between 1750 and 1790. Only by good fortune did they 
survive. But no study of this subject, at any rate for the second half of the 
eighteenth century, could now be complete which did not include materials 
extracted from the Davies Davenport Account Books, now included in the 
Raymond Richards MSS. Collection in the Library of the University College of 
North Staffordshire. 

The last and golden rule is to KNOW ABOUT BUSINESS RECORDS, to be familiar 
with them, to have a feeling for them, and, above all, zo be able to discriminate 
between them. Knowledge and experience must be your guides. It may take 
years of practice to be able to recognize what an historian or records officer 
would call a valuable MS.—I mean from the point of view of an historian. 
But there are also those—a select few—-who have a sort of hunch about records, 
a kind of imaginative or intuitive instinct which allows them to sift the wheat 
from the chaff. This is what I want to emphasize now, the sifting of the wheat 
from the chaff, or the gift of discrimination. 

Now, business records, as you know much better than I, are manifold and 
diverse; they range from great leather-bound ledgers to tiny receipt fragments. 
I suppose we may allow them some sort of classification. This is desirable if 
we want to know what to keep and what to destroy. 

1. Account books of all kinds; day-to-day accounts; wage and salary bills; 
monthly accounts; quarterly accounts; personal, private and public accounts. 

2. Minutes of Court Meetings, annual or quarterly (Mr. Ivey very catefully 
excluded them from his discussion as to what records you could destroy), and 
the Minutes of Committee meetings. 

3. Papers and reports pertaining to the Annual General Meeting of a firm; 
records, that is, which correspond to the papers that precede the production 
of Cabinet Conclusions or the production of a Memorandum which a Minister 
of Her Majesty’s Government is going to present to the Cabinet. There are 
similar papers which precede the preparation of the Secretary’s Report. Then 
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there are printed Reports relating to the Annual General Meeting, the Annual 
Balance Sheet, Income and Expenditure Accounts, Reports of the Secretary 
and the Treasurer. 

4. Correspondence at all levels, public and private. 

5. Deeds and Titles to Property. 

6. Maps, sketch-plans and architects’ papers or designs. 

7. Trading records, reports, accounts, whether from home or overseas 
agents relating to such matters as trading methods, manufacturing techniques— 
Mr. Ivey referred to one category in an elaborate scientific organization such 
as a big firm engages in—prospects, or the state of the market, the political 
implications or the reflection of changes abroad on a foreign market. 

8. The miscellanea of a manufacturing or trading concern, a public or 
private firm or a family business. 

It would be a little stupid and certainly presumptuous on my part to dogma- 
tize on the value for the historian of these different classes of records. Their 
value is likely to prove relative to (7) the amount of detailed information they 
happen to have (and this, as anyone who has had to use War Diaries will know, 
is often more of a testimony to the person who makes the record than to the 
institution or undertaking requiring it. This is as true of business records as 
of any other kind of record. You cannot eliminate the element of personality.), 
and (z) similar information from other sources which after the lapse of time 
chances to survive. 

Clearly in 1958 you cannot know what will survive the vicissitudes of the 
next century and therefore be available in 2058! 

I think my point will emerge more clearly if once again I choose some 
concrete examples from random experience. By doing so, 1 hope to help you 
in the difficult choice of what to discard and what to keep. Let us take as an 
example 

1. The Company of Royal Adventurers trading to Africa, a very old com- 
pany. There are almost no official records dated prior to 1660, unlike the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. I think Miss Johnson, the Archivist of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, is here; and it is very easy to work on those records because 
there are plenty of them; they happened to survive. That is not the case with 
the various companies which in sequence have been for many generations 
responsible for trade with West Africa or the whole of Africa as far as they were 
concerned, that is, with the coast from Cape Bojador to the Cape of Good Hope. 
No official records survive prior to the Restoration. But Minutes of the General 
Court and of the Court of Assistants (i.e. Directors) (and the Minutes of some 
of the sub-committees, e.g. the Committee of Accounts) do survive for the 
years after 1660. We can build up the post-Restoration history from the 
Minutes. Indeed, Dr. K. G. Davies has done this recently in his Royal African 
Company (1957). But we have very little evidence surviving from earlier days. 
Yet English trade with West Africa has its origins in the sixteenth century; 
there are suggestive fragments to indicate an elaborate company organization 
after 1620 and, I suspect, the pattern of trading activity, on which the wealth 
of England in the eighteenth century was largely based, was set in the elusive 
years 1635-55. But we do not now! The moral is to keep Minutes. Never 
destroy company Minutes, Minutes of the annual general meeting, Minutes of 
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the quarterly meetings. It is crucial from the point of view of the historian 
that that kind of record should be preserved. We would dearly love any kind 
of record from the earlier period, especially the age of Charles I and Cromwell. 
The moral of that surely is that any kind of record, even the personal memor- 
anda of a minor clerk, if it is very old, may turn out to be of great, perhaps 
priceless, value. 

2. Another example is the records of pottery manufacturers. Here is an 
area of activity where the family business still predominates. We know much, 
and economic historians will for ever be grateful for the care with which such 
families as the Wedgwoods have looked after their records over the centuries. 
But what we know today about pottery manufacture in the eighteenth century 
only serves to pinpoint what we do ot know. We would like to know how 
certain less well-known families really fitted into the picture. Do the fine 
survivals of certain family collections unduly bias our present picture, giving 
these particular families undue weight and influence? You want, you see, the 
preservation of a just selection of records. Wherever that can be done, it is 
desirable. 

We do not want the burden to fall on a few distinguished enthusiasts. We 
would like everybody to co-operate, preserving what is important, discarding 
incidentals. It is almost inevitable otherwise that the future historian will 
produce a one-sided or biased account of the past. This will be particularly so 
if he happens to choose his topic in the light of the preservation of a particular 
class of records—-allows the record to determine his topic where he should 
determine his topic before he even knows what kind of records he is going 
to come across. The historian has free will, and like all humans he has his 
weaknesses. He is apt to allow those records which survive to determine his 
topic or the treatment of his topic. The business community could prevent 
him from that guile and deceit. If you want objective historians, it is up to 
business men to see that the records are preserved. 

3. The Annual Reports of Companies (presented at Annual General Meetings 
and generally drafted by Company Secretaries) are also extremely important. 
One would hope that that class of record would be preserved wherever possible. 
When I was working on all kinds of records, business records, government 
files, company files, I found this. As you probably know, a particular person 
writes in, in wartime particularly, complaining about some regulation and a 
file starts. The matter goes on for two days and is settled and the file is closed 
and carefully put away. There it stands for all time. Others are tremendously 
bulky and as far as I could ascertain it is only rarely that the registries have 
time to bring together all these massive and diverse files into one central 
organization. 

I found when I was writing the Official War History for the Northern 
Ireland Government that you could learn a great deal about what had happened 
by studying the annual reports of manufacturing and trading concerns when 
you were trying to study the commercial history of the country, particularly 
in time of war. Thus, I learned from the printed Company Reports of Harland 
and Wolff and of Short Brothers and Harland. They were very valuable 
because they always told the facts of production, how many ships, how many 
planes, and so on. From company reports we learn what is done, but we do 
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not find out why, by whom initiated, and by whom carried on. Motivation and 
personal initiative are generally lacking. This is a good instance from many 
points of view. 

Modesty will by custom prevent the name of zhe director or designer from 
being identified with a project, innovation or what-have-you in the annual 
report. The motivation cannot often be stated in the published report: too 
many important interests may be prejudiced. You as business men know this 
much better than I do. The report is valuable. As you will preserve the Annual 
Balance Sheet, so also please keep the Annual Report. But recollect, too, that 
this report may prove to be no more than a starting-point for a further investi- 
gation. And in the case of small family businesses, where the healthy conditions 
of keen competition and tivalry are likely to prevail, motivation is likely to 
prove extremely elusive. 

What may we learn from all this in our attempt to distinguish between 
records to be preserved and records to be destroyed? Clearly, therte is no 
general rule. But to alleviate the problem of space shortage we can get close 
to some working rules. The example of the Africa Merchants does, I think, 
demonstrate beyond question that we do want the Minutes, the Annual Repotts, 
tke Balance Sheet and so on of the Annual General Meeting preserved. We 
want, too, as exemplified in the case of wartime production, the personal 
memoranda, the ‘very private and confidential’ correspondence at the top level 
which relates to high-policy decisions, invention, expansion, government 
relations, as in wartime improvization. The Chairman indicated the situation 
in wartime. We want information on wartime controls. We want corre- 
spondence at top level relating to policy decisions and the growth of the firm 
or its experiences in emergency circumstances. High-level correspondence, 
particularly private correspondence, is very valuable for the historian when he 
is trying to read between the lines, when the printed report is not adequate 
for him and he is looking for motivation and personal responsibility. 

If we can have these, we can know that the future historian will be able to 
lay bare the bones of an old and interesting story. We also want the record of 
the small family business as well as that of the large combine; for historians 
are particularly interested in origins, concerned, as they must be, with cause 
and effect. Then again, I have not exemplified here but it is self-evident that 
the historian badly needs the plan, the map, the design, records of property 
holdings, title deeds and so on. A title deed, even when it has no longer legal 
validity, may vet be of value to the historian in seeking to trace the history of 
a piece of property. You will all know how the landed families in this country 
were tremendously careful to keep their title deeds. Those title deeds have in 
many cases fortunately passed into the hands of permanent depositories, 
record offices. They no longer have any legal value. They do not provide a 
title. But they are of very great value for the historian. So the title deed, the 
record of property-holding, whatever form it takes, is very valuable. Here your 
care will gratify not so much the economic historian but rather the local 
historian, the genealogist, the antiquarian. It is, I suppose, true that your 
efforts to preserve will principally make you the creditor of the economic 
historian. But we do not forget the interest, too, of the local historian and the 
general historian. As in the case of Professor Aydelotte’s investigation to which 
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I earlier referred, even wide political issues may be illuminated by the chance 
preservation of business records. If, in addition, the odd and amusing tale or 
anecdote should also survive, the historian may also hope to give life to his 
story—it is dull enough anyhow—as the historians of businesses, amateur 
perhaps more successfully than professional, have shown us. The amusing 
anecdote may throw a lot of light on character, and after all personality is 
enormously important, even in the day of the huge commercial combine. 

In conclusion, I would urge that you should learn about records; get the 
feel of them; fertilize your intuitive powers, your powers of imagination. Try 
to look into the future. View 1958 from the horizon, if you can, of 2058. With 
this advice, when you are trying to decide what to keep and what to discard, 
you will not go far wrong. Certainly, if you follow that advice—if I may say 
this in the presence of a number of record officers—you as business men will 
make few more mistakes than the professional archivist. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. J. A. Ayroun-E xis said he happened to be a writer, and one who had been responsible 
for the histories of a number of firms and institutions. He was very interested in Professor 
Blake’s remark about ‘having a hunch’ about the possibility of routine documents of today 
having historical interest in a hundred years’ time. It was a tremendous strain on the imagina- 
‘tion to believe that, yet over and over again in his researches the trivial had provided the 
biggest clue. 

To give an example: he had written the history of a banking house, the records of which 
had been preserved from the very beginning, from 1800 onwards. Confidential letters between 
partners here and in America, impressed copies and the like, had survived. They were not all 
legible; in fact quite a number were extremely difficult to decipher. But none of the ordinary 
routine letters and documents of the bank during those 150 years had been preserved. Out 
of the blue from a firm of City solicitors had come a letter dated 1860 found among their old 
papers. ‘The bank was sending to a lady in Brighton £25 in five £5 notes. It was in the days 
when there were no envelopes and when even the registered post was extremely unreliable, 
so they had enclosed, as was the apparent custom, five halves of the £5 notes and awaited 
acknowledgment before sending the other five halves. It was a perfectly simple routine 
letter of one hundred yeats ago, and yet it was of tremendous interest to the historian today, 
and that example could be multiplied over and over again. 

Concerning Professor Blake’s reference to Company Reports, he said that in the early days 
of joint stock companies more than a hundred yeats ago, companies’ Annual Reports and 
Minute Books were extremely detailed and informative. Nowadays directors were increasingly 
guarded about what they said and—from the historian’s point of view—they said as little as 
possible. Not only in banking but in many great commercial houses the way they presented 
these reports in the briefest fashion possible was one of the great triumphs of the secretarial 
departments of the firms concerned, but this was no great help to the historian of the future. 


PROFESSOR BLAKE said that he agreed. It was true that one could not know that a record 
would be of value in one hundred or two hundred years’ time, but if it was unusual, informa- 
tive or amusing it might have, by the accident of time, very great value. There were not many 
people who had a ‘hunch’ though there were some. It was something to do with getting 
into the habit of mind of thinking, “Yes, this might be of real interest to someone’ instead of 
‘It’s absolutely no good to us; let’s throw all this away.’ The natural collector was that kind 
of person and fortunately there were many business men like that. 


Dr. R. M. HARTWELL (Nuffield College, Oxford) said that the way to ensure the preserva- 
tion of business records was to convince business men that there was some value in history. 
But an historian would wot necessarily convince business men that they should preserve 
documents by saying they would be useful to historians in a hundred years’ time. 

The trouble was that business records were so bulky that it would be impossible to preserve 
anything like all of them. However, whereas in the past some business records had been 
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reserved haphazardly, there was today systematic destruction. Historians might complain 
that there was insufficient knowledge of the Staffordshire potters in the eighteenth century, 
but there was some knowledge; e.g. about Wedgwood. Similarly, there was some knowledge 
about industrialists in most industries of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Today, 
however, there was a danger that, with the habit of systematic destruction—as described that 
morning—most business records would be destroyed. Therefore it was necessary to convince 
business men that there was some use for business records, and that there was a need for a 
compromise solution on preservation which would suit both business men and the historian. 

There were some uses of business records besides those of current administration. One 
had only to look at the spate of business history literature that had been written in this country 
and in the United States to realize that a large number of business firms were convinced that 
business history was a good thing; that it was, if nothing else, a vindication of business, an 
answer to the criticism in most parts of the world of business, and of what business men had 
and had not done. 

It could be argued also that any institution, particularly a large one, had responsibilities 
to the future. One of the strengths of British society was its interest in its past, and one hoped 
that business enterprises——both large and small—would continue to preserve some of their 
records so that future historians would know how business was conducted in the mid- 
twentieth century. 


PROFESSOR BLAKE said that these comments were sound. One could adopt Henry Ford’s 
attitude that ‘history is bunk’. But it was a sensible attitude for any citizen of the Common- 
wealth to be concerned with the future, and therefore he must be concerned essentially with 
understanding his own society, for the future would be determined by the present. What 
society was like now had been determined by what had happened in the past and existing 
society was largely conditioned by commercial and business organizations, for it was an 
industrial society, In this sense, the more one could know about the business and commercial 
conditions that had framed society, the more one would be able to understand it. 

Professor Blake said that he was not thinking so much in terms of individual business 
histories, although these were a component, as of getting a picture of the whole. In addition 
there were innumerable instances where reference back could prevent a firm or firms, or even 
a government institution, confronted with sudden emergencies, from making mistakes or 
overlooking particular factors. The main point was that while one must look forward, one 
would usually look forward wrongly unless one had also looked back. This was the funda- 
mental case for the study of business history and therefore the case for the preservation of 
business records. 


Mr. R. F. Maurice (National Union of Manufacturers Advisory Service Limited) said he 
would like to draw a distinction between the older records and other records. The historical 
records referred to related to a time when the present industrial society was growing up. They 
were unique records, original documents, records of events which were not recorded else- 
where. In this country today, however, there were some 150,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments—who would ever find time in the future to examine their records selectively? Was 
not history being written contemporaneously? Was there not sufficient information for 
future historians in the mass of current published material ?>—as for instance The Times Review 
of Indusiry, The Financial Times, the Economist and many other publications whose reports 
and comments on the current industrial scene often attributed motives which were not found 
in the records of businesses themselves. 

He did not quarrel with the need to preserve older records, but he wondered how much 
the need to preserve current records might not be exaggerated. Even legal documents and 
titles to land were commented on in the professional Press in so far as they reflected trends 
in legal thought and changes in procedure. 


Proressor BLAKE said that it was certainly true that with modern methods of printing 
and duplication a mass of records was produced every moment of the day. On the other 
hand, the extent of the destruction of old records was staggering and one must assume that 
the danger of an equal destruction of modern records was very great. The very fact that so 
much was being produced would surely accentuate the desire to deposit it in the wastepaper 
basket or burn it! 

It was essential to get the perspective right, to look at periods of fifty years rather than at 
two or five or seven years. The industrial organization of this country had changed very 
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considerably, even in the last fifty years. It might well change in some other way in the next 
fifty years, and the ultimate explanation of change was often to be found not so much in the 
reports of The Times industrial correspondent as in the inner record sanctuaries of particular 
firms. Here would be found the real germ of change, not necessarily progress, but at any rate 
evolution in industrial organization. There was undoubtedly a case for preserving significant 
policy-making documents, records of general meetings and so on. 


Mr. V. A. Woopman (Gloucester City Library) said that lack of space was perhaps one 
reason why records were committed to the fire. Perhaps some firms might be persuaded to 
put their records on microfilms. 

He might be introducing a discordant note, but as a public librarian he found historians 
did not always use documents with the respect they deserved. 


PROFESSOR BLAKE said on the first point that this was probably a valuable method of pre- 
serving records. On the second point, if librarians and record keepers would microfilm 
originals the historian could be given the microfilm and need never touch the original. 

There was a dilemma here. One preserved records not simply because one wanted to 
preserve thern but in order in the last resort that they might be used. That was the case for 
preservation; the historian should not be careless; but he must be able to use them, for 
otherwise there was no point in keeping them. 


Mr. C. E. C. Hewerson (H. J. Heinz & Company Limited) pointed out that Mr. Ivey had 
emphasized the history of the business concern but Professor Blake had referred to the Slave 
Trade, evidence of which was contained in company documents. Would there not be a 
tendency with Mr. Ivey’s type of weeding out for documents concerning the history of the 
company as a corporate body to be kept, little or no attention being given to the activities 
of the individuals within it? It might as well be admitted that in one hundred years’ time 
Mr. Ivey himself might be the subject of an historical investigation in connection with his 
own activities | 

Did Professor Blake think anything could be done to preserve these internal pieces of 
history which would contribute little to the history of the organization as a whole but would 
be of great interest in a limited field outside the organization? 


PROFESSOR BLAKE said he thought sufficient records should be kept to enable the historian 
dealing with a wider topic, say the development of steel in this country as a whole, to use 
individual records of individual steel companies or of the State if the steel industry was 
nationalized. He would also want to use sources that were not quite primary but secondary, 
such as newspaper accounts. In these days, too, industry had increasing contacts with Govern- 
ments, and a properly trained and equipped historian should be able to produce a coherent 
broad story from lots of little individual analyses. 


Dr. P. R. E. Lewxowrrscu said she would like to keep a guardbook of labels on bottles 
as a most interesting study of the development of printing and styles of advertising on labels, 
and also letters from members of firms who were temporarily in the Forces. Would these be 
regarded as ephemeral? One hoped one had a flair for finding what was useful, but one was 
often accused of being merely a hoarder. 

As for documents and memoranda relating to policy, as often as not one was told to burn 
them, as it was not desirable that they should be seen by anyone. 


PROFESSOR BLAKE said there were always people who were interested in the collection of 
labels and such items. They acquired commercial value and were apt to be preserved by 
someone. 

The reluctance of business men to disclose confidential records was a very old problem, 
and it arose also in the matter of family records, and some government departments had good 
and proper reasons for not making documents available. It must be assumed that the historian 
was a discreet person. Official historians were certainly apt to be discreet. But with the 
passage of time the difficulty about the use of confidential records tended to disappear, and 
if these vital policy-making records were kept the time would come when they would be of 
infinite value. 
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diagrs. $4.50; 36s. 

COrINGER, W. A., and James, F. E. Skone 
Copinger and Skone James on the law of 
copytight, including international and 
British Commonwealth copyright, with 
statutes and orders relating thereto, and 
forms and precedents. gth ed.; by F. E. 
Skone James and E. P. Skone James. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1958. xxxvi, 
QI7 pp. II0s. 

*CouNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 

TIONS OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 
Bibliography of international congresses of 
medical sciences; prepared by W. J. Bishop. 
Oxford, Blackwell; Springfield, Ill., C. C. 
Thomas, [etc.], 1958. xxii, 238 pp. 25s. 


CUNNINGHAM, A. F. 
Science students’ guide to the German 
language. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1958. xiii, 186 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Currie, Clifford 
Be a librarian: a guide to careers in modern 
librarianship. London, Crosby Lockwood, 
1958. xi, 107 pp. plates. (Crosby Lock- 
wood’s new librarianship series, 4.) 125. 6d. 


*ENCYCLOPEDIA of American associations. 
Supplement I: additions, revisions and 
labor unions. Detroit, Gale Research 
Company, 1957. pp. 307-60. gr. 

*ENCYCLOPEDIA of American Associations. 
Supplement II: functional and topical 
listings. Detroit, Gale Research Company, 
1957. pp. 361—401. gr. 

FERGUSON, Rowena 
Editing the small magazine. New York, 
Columbia University Press; [London, 
Oxford], 1958. xiii, 271 pp. illus. facsims. 
$4.50; 36s. . 

*FooD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
International directory of agricultural 
engineering institutions; prepared by H. J. 
Hopfen. Rome, F.A.O.;  [London, 
H.M.S.O.], 1957. 326 pp. mimeographed. 
$I. 


*FRANCE. Direction des Bibliothèques 
Inventaire des périodiques soviétiques 
reçus en France par les bibliothèques et les 
organismes de documentation en 1957. 
Paris, Direction des Bibliothèques, 1958. 
iti, 84 pp. mimeographed. 

*FRANCE. Direction des Bibliothèques. 

Comité des Travaux Historiques et Scientifiques 
Liste des sociétés savantes et littéraries. 
I: province. Paris, [Bibliothèque Nation- 
ale], 1958. 45 pp. 200fr. 

Garraty, John A. 

The nature of biography. London, Cape, 
1958. 255 pp. 18s. 

GERMANY. Democratic Republic. 

institut fiir Bibliothekswesen. 
Buchpflegefibel: ein Ratgeber fiir allgemein- 
bildende Bibliotheken. Leipzig, Verlag fur 
Buch- und Bibliothekswesen, 1956. 87 pp. 
illus. plates. diagrs. DM 4.20. 


*GERMANY. Federal Republic. 


Zentral- 


Presse— und 


Informationsamt 
Das amtliche Schrifttum der Bundes- 
republik. 2 Aufl. [Bonn], Deutscher 


Bundes-Verlag, 1957. 114 pp. DM 1.20. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research 
Research for industry: a summary of work 
done by the industrial research associations 
in the Government scheme, 1956-57. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1958. iv, 159 pp. 
75. 6d. 
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*GREAT Brrrain. Interdepartmental Com- 

mittee on Social and Economic Research 
Agricultural and food statistics. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1958. vi, 71 pp. (Guides to 
official sources, no. 4.) 45. 6d. 


*GREAT Britain. Ministry of Labour and 
Nattonal Service 
Directory of employets’ associations, trade 
unions, joint organisations &c., 1958. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1958. x, 182 pp. 8s. 


Hunt, R. W. G. 
The reproduction of colour. London, 
Fountain Press, 1957. 208 pp. front. illus. 
plates. diagrs. 63s. 


*INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH 
IN INCOME AND WEALTH 
Bibliography on income and wealth. Vol. 
VI: 1953-1954; ed. by Phyllis Deane. 
London, Bowes & Bowes, 1958. 139 pp. 
(Annotated international bibliographies on 
income and wealth, vol. VI) 37s. 6d. 


Inwin, Raymond 
The origins of the English library. Lon- 
don, Allen & Unwin, 1958. 255 pp. 255. 


Krincu, A. I. 
Mathematical foundations of information 
theory; tr. by R. A. Silverman and M. D. 
Friedman. New York, Dover; London, 
Constable, 1957. 120 pp. $1.35; 11. 
[Contains two papers: The entropy concept 
in probability theory, and On the funda- 
mental theorems of information theory, 
from Uspekhi Matematicheskikh Nauk.| 


*LANDAU, Thomas, ed. 
Encyclopaedia of librarianship. London, 
Bowes & Bowes, 1958. ix, 334 pp. 635. 


Lonpon. University. University College 
English libraries, 1800-1850: three lectures 
delivered at University College, London, 
by C. B. Oldman, W. A. Munford [and] 
Simon Nowell-Smith. London, H. K. 
Lewis for the College, 1958. 78 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Mason, Donald! 
A primer of non-book materials in 
libraries; with an appendix on sound 
recordings by Jean C. Cowan. London, 
Association of Assistant Librarians, 1958. 
xii, 115 pp. illus. plates. tables. diagrs. 
20s. (15s. to members). 


*MELLON, M. G. 
Chemical publications: their nature and 
use. 3rd ed. New York, London, [ete.], 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. x, 327 pp. 545. 6d. 


Murpny, John S. 
Basics of digital computers. New York, 
Rider, 1958. 3 v. illus. diagrs. (No. 196.) 
$6.95. 

NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 

TION 
Practical office timesavets; comp. by 
Arthur H. Gager. New York, London 
fetc.], McGraw-Hill, 1957. xi, 305 pp. 
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illus. diagrs. (NOMA series in office 
management.) $5; 39s. 


*NATIONAL PETROLEUM BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Petroleum sourcebook 1958: a regional 
bibliography of petroleum information. 
Amarillo, Texas, National Petroleum 
Bibliography, 1958. iv, 179 pp. $6. 

*OxFORD. Commonwealth Forestry Bureau 
Guide to the use of Forestry Abstracts. 
Rev. and eni. ed.: English-French-Ger- 
man~Spanish. Farnham Royal, Bucks., 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux, 


1958. 78 pp. ros. 

Paris. University. Institut Henri Poincaré 
Répertoire des vedettes-matiéres utilisées 
4 la bibliothèque de PInstitut Henri 
Poincaré (Cabinet du Département des 
Sciences Mathématiques); liste dressée par 
Madeleine Estéve a la date du 31 mars 1958. 
Paris, Sécrétariat Mathématique, 1958. 35 
pp. mimeographed. (Documentation mathé- 
matique, fasc. 39.) 


SYDLER, Jean-Pierre 
Classification atomique — Atomklassifika- 
tion—Atomic classification. Zürich, Eid- 
genoessische Technische Hochschule, 1958. 
Sey 54 pp. (Schriftenreihe der Bibliothek 


£. 4. 
[In English, French and German.] 


Texas, University. Institute of Latin American 

Studies 
Final report of the second seminar on the 
acquisition of Latin American library 
materials, June 19-20, 1957, sponsored by 
the University of Texas, the Pan American 
Union, and the Library of Congress; 
Robert Vosper, rapporteur general. Austin, 
the Institute, 1958. ix, 97 pp. front. 


TRELEASE, Sam F. 
How to write scientific and technical 
papers. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins; 
London, Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, 1958. 
xii, 185 pp. tables. diagrs. $3.25; 26s. 


Unrrep Srares. National Science Founda- 
tion. Office of Scientific Information 
Current research and development in 
scientific documentation. No. 2, Washing- 
ton, the Foundation, 1958. v, 54 pp. 
(NSF~5 8-20.) 


Unrrep STATES. Senate. Subcommittee on 

Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights 
Report . . . pursuant to $. Res. 55 as 
extended Eighty-fifth Congress, first 
session, together with individual views. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. iii, 31 pp. tables. (85th 
Congress, 2d session, report no. 1430.) 


*Van Lurk, James 
Searching the chemical and chemical 
engineering literature, with an analysis of 
229 journals and handbooks. and ed. 
Lafayette, Ind., Purdue University, 1957. 
Pagination various, mimeographed. $1.40. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


Articles and Papers 


Bepsore, Danny T. 

Formulating a weeding policy for books in 
a special library. Special Libraries, vol. 49, 
no. 5, May—June, 1958, pp. 205-9. 

Betz, D. A. 

The principles of sorting. Computer 
Journal, vol. 1, no. 2, July, 1958, pp. 71-77. 

Copying—with the Mason Polyprint. Office 
Magazine, vol. 5, no. 55, July, 1958, pp. 
54779- 

Copyrights and Russian translation. Science, 
vol. 127, no. 3310, 6 June, 1958. p. 1329. 

Fron, 3. P. 

Union catalogues in Great Britain. Annals 
of Library Science, vol. 5, no. 1, March, 1958, 
pp. 14-21. 

A. first list of serials in which articles are 
classified by the Universal Decimal 
Classification. Science Library Bibliographical 
Series, no. 760, June, 1958, 3 pp. 

GELFAND, Morris A. 

Techniques of library evaluators in the 
Middle States Association. College and 
Research Libraries, vol. 19, no. 4, July, 1958, 
Pp. 305-20. 

GRASBERGER, Franz 
Dokumentation der musikwissenschaft- 
lichen Zeitschriftenliteratur. Bzb/os, vol. 7, 
no. 2, 1958, pp. 59—62. 

HARGREAVES, E. 

The public reference librarian. Library 
Association Record, vol. 60, no. 7, July, 1958, 
pp. 215-9. 

Hoxsoxen, Anthony van 
Probleme der musikbibliographischen Ter- 
minologie. Fontes Artis Musicae, vol. 5, 
no. 1, July, 1958, pp. 6-15. 

Investment information services and sources. 
Business and Technolog y Sources, vol. 29, noO. 1, 
January-April, 1958, pp. 16-19. 

Kornovec, Ladislav 
Arbeitszeitermittlung in einer technischen 


Literaturstelle. Dokumentation, vol. 5, no. 2, 
April, 1958, pp. 34-38. 

MAICHEL, Karol 
A selected list of Soviet scientific journals, 
Special Libraries, vol. 49, no. 5, May—June, 
1958, pp. 197~204. 

MarzELL, Robert Edward 
Information gathering patterns and crea- 
tivity: a study of research chemists in an 
industrial research laboratory. Dissertation 
Abstracts, vol. 18, no. 5, May, 1958, pp. 
1802-3. Original microfilm 152 pp. $2. 

Orne, Jerrold 
Wanted: a million dollars; how can the 
library profession meet the demand for 
principal librarians of academic institu- 
tions? Library Journal, vol. 83, no. 6, 
15 March, 1958, pp. 798-802. 

PARKER, A. G. 
A short list of organizations handling 
translations. Library Association Record, 
vol. 6o, no. 7, July, 1958, pp. 222-4. 


Photocopying: which method and why? 
Office Magazine, vol. 5, no. 56, August, 1958, 
pp. 616-29. 

PretscuH, Erich 
Was kann und was muss die Dokumentation 
fiir die Forschung und Technik leisten? 
Nachrichten fiir Dokumentation, vol. 9, no. 2, 
June, 1958, pp. 57-62. 

PONTE, 

Les limites de la transmission de l'informa- 
tion pat les telecommunications. Cahiers de 
la Documentation, vol. 12, no. 1, January, 
1958, pp. 1-6. 

RANGANATHAN, S. R. 

Classification of systems. Annals of Library 
Science, vol. 5, no. 1, March, 1958, pp. 1-13. 


WASSERMAN, Paul 
Development of administration in library 
service: current status and future prospects. 
College and Research Libraries, vol. 19, no. 4, 


July, 1958, pp. 283-94. 


All the above items may be borrowed from Aslib Library, except those marked 
with an asterisk. Most of these are available for consultation in the Library, 
apart from a few for which locations in other libraries can be given. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 
WEDNESDAY 8th. Scottish Branch visit to Messrs. Dunn & Wilson, 
Falkirk. See paragraph below. 
TUESDAY 14th. Furniture and Textile Groups conference. 


WEDNESDAY 22nd. Electronics Group General Meeting. See 
paragraph below. 


NOVEMBER 
THURSDAY 27th-rripay 28th. Northern Branch conference at 
Sheffield. 
DECEMBER 
TUESDAY and, Midlands Branch meeting. See paragraph below. 


1959 


JANUARY 
WEDNESDAY 21st. Midlands Branch meeting. See paragraph below. 


MARCH 
WEDNESDAY 25th. Midlands Branch Annual General Meeting. See 
paragraph below. 





Midlands Branch 


The winter programme of the Branch includes a number of evening meetings 
to be held in the Engineering Centre, Stephenson Place, Birmingham. The 
first of these will take place in October and the speaker will be Mr. R. Sewell, 
Information Officer, United Steel Companies, who will tell members about his 
visit to the U.S.S.R. On Tuesday znd December there will be a joint meeting 
with the Midlands Presentation of Technical Information Group, to consider 
technical publications in industry. On Wednesday 21st January 1959 Mr. P. 
Auger, Technical Librarian, Joseph Lucas (Gas Turbine Equipment), will 
speak on the impact of automation on special libraries. The Annual General 
Meeting will be held on Wednesday 25th March, when Mr. L. L. Ardern, 
Librarian, Manchester College of Science and Technology, has accepted an 
invitation to speak on microtechniques in libraries. Further details of the 
October meeting should be obtained from the Branch Secretary, Mr. E. H. C. 
Driver, College Library, Birmingham College of Technology, Gosta Green, 
Birmingham 4. 


Scottish Branch l 

The Branch visit to the bindery of Messrs. Dunn & Wilson, Falkirk, on 
Wednesday 8th October will start with a cup of tea at 2.30 p.m. Itis expected 
that the tour of the bindery will occupy about two hours, from 3 to 5 p.m., and 
members will be able to see, step by step, how books are bound for their 
preservation and practical use. Mr. Dunn has kindly arranged to provide 
further refreshment for members after the tour. 
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Electronics Group 


The first General Meeting of the Group will be held at 2.30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day 22nd October at 3 Belgrave Square, London, S$.W.1. The speakers will be 
Mr. S. Whelan, 3.sc., Royal Radar Establishment, Malvern, on the RRE pilot 
retrieval system; and Dr. A. D. Booth, Head of the Department of Numerical 
Automation, Birkbeck College, London, on general aspects of machine transla- 
ticn and possible applications in the field of library information classification 
and retrieval. Other activities of the Electronics Group include preparation of 
a guide to specialized year books and reference books, schemes for a Union 
List of journals and for the disposal of surplus journals, and a week-end confer- 
ence in May 1959. A survey of the extent and adequacy of published abstracts 
relating to the field of electronics is also to be undertaken. 

Further particulars of all these activities can be obtained from the Group 
Secretary, Mr. N. E. C. Isotta, Ministry of Supply, TIL 2, First Avenue House, 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


Aslib Year Book 1958-1959 


The Aslib Year Book 1958~-1959 is now ready and in course of distribution to 
those who have placed standing orders. It is a thicker volume than last year, 
and this is mainly accounted for by the ever-increasing list of members reflecting 
Aslib’s expanding range of activities. It is bound in a semi-stiff cover of good 
quality linen in a soft shade of turquoise blue. The price is 125. 6d. to members 
of Aslib, 185. to non-members. Orders should be addressed to the Publications 
Department, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.r. 


Patent Office Periodical List 


The Patent Office Library has recently issued a second edition of its current 
periodical holdings. The Library has a world-wide collection of scientific and 
technical periodicals as well as patent specifications and journals. The 258-page 
list gives titles, first dates, and locations in the library of over 6,000 current 
periodicals. It can be obtained, price 12s. 6d., from Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.z, and at the sales branch 
counter of the Patent Office, or through any bookseller. 


Patent Office Printing Arrears 


It is stated that good progress has continued since the last report was issued. 
The arrear of abridgement sheets has been completely cleared and bound 
volumes of indexes, both subject and name, are almost complete for the series 
beginning no.740,001. Part of the material for the next series is printed, and 
that for the series commencing no.780,001 is in preparation. 


Instrument Inquiry Service 


A new service, dealing primarily with ‘where to buy’ inquiries concerned 
with British instruments, components, and accessories, has recently come into 
being as a result of an agreement between the Scientific Instrument Manu- 
facturers Association (S.I.M.A.), the trade association of the instrument 
industry, and the British Scientific Instrument Research Association (‘Sira’). 
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It is to be known as S.LM.A. Instrument Inquiry Service and is housed in the 
Information Department building at ‘Sira’, South Hill, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Telephone: Imperial 6ooo. 


College of Production Technology 


A three-day course on materials handling will be held from Tuesday 16th to 
Thursday 18th December inclusive at the College of Preceptors, London. It 
will be organized by the Department of Industrial Management of the College 
of Production Management and will combine method study, mechanical 
handling, and human relations. The Department is also to hold a series of 
three-day conferences on work study and human relations in industry in 
Birmingham from zoth to 22nd October, in London from 27th to 29th October, 
and in Manchester from 3rd to 5th November. Further details of both the 
course and the conferences will be sent on application to The Registrar, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Management, College of Production Technology, Great 
Chart, Ashford, Kent. Telephone Ashford 506. 


Special Libraries Association Scholarships 


The Special Libraries Association offers four scholarships of $1,000 each for 
the academic year 1959-60, to be used for graduate study in librarianship 
leading to a degree at an accredited library school. The scholarships are avail- 
able to graduates and senior students with experience in a special library or 
wishing to enter the special library profession. Detailed conditions of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Executive Sectetary, Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 31 East roth Street, New York 3, New York, U.S.A. Completed appli- 
cations must reach the Chairman of the Scholarship and Student Loan Fund 
Committee, Special Libraries Association, not later than rst March 1959. 


More Grants for Library Research 


The Council on Library Resources has made two further grants for library 
reseatch. The first is to the International Federation of Library Associations 
and is to be used for investigating the possibility of international co-ordination 
of cataloguing ccdes. Revision of existing codes has been started in a number 
of countries, including Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the United 
States, and in most cases it is being carried out on similar lines. The present 
time seems, therefore, opportune for establishing an international system which 
should lead to better bibliographies and considerable economies in library and 
bibliographical services. The major part of the work will be undertaken by 
Ifla’s working group on cataloguing. The chairman of the group is Mr. F. C. 
Francis, C.B., M.A., F.S.A., President of Aslib. 

The second grant is of $16,131 to the United States Book Exchange, a 
private organization which serves as a centre for exchange of surplus books and 
periodicals, similar to the British National Book Centre. Since 1948 the 
Exchange has been housed at the Library of Congress, but before March 1959 
it has to find other premises. In order to effect the necessary economies the 
Exchange intends first to carry out a full investigation of its own operation, and 
the grant has been made for this purpose. 
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MEMBERS’ 


MANUSCRIPTS—books, theses, articles—typed 
with affectionate care. Research intelligently 
prepared. American and English only. Work 
called for and delivered within reasonable 
distance. B. M. Collins, 77 Walm Lane, 
Willesden Green, London, N.W.2. 


TRANSLATIONS. Technical and Commercial, 
from German and French, promptly executed 
by experienced man (on Aslib register of 
specialist translators). H. B. Andrews, 
F.R.S.A., FLL, 43 Wansunt Road, Bexley, 
Kent. Bexleyheath 3071. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound 
technical and scientific qualifications. J. 
Smuts, 8.8C.(ENGIN.), 140 Wightman Road, 
London, N.8. Tel. FIT 0835. 


Situations vacant 


ASLIB proposes to institute a programme of 
research into problems affecting the com- 
munication aad use of specialized informa- 
tion with particular reference to special 
libraries and technical information services. 
Applications are now invited for a new post 
of HEAD OF RESEARCH to formulate and con- 
duct an appropriate research programme and 
establish a small research department. 
Preference will be given to candidates with a 
degree in some branch of science or tech- 
nology, experience in technical information 
work or research experience in industry or the 
academic world. Salary scale £2,000 X £75 
-—~—£2,500 p.a., plus superannuation benefits. 
Applications, naming two referees, to the 
eee Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London, 

Wr. 


CHARTERED LIBRARIAN required to develop 
technical library in large iron and steel works 
and organize abstracting service; previous 
experience in technical library an advantage. 
Salary in accordance with qualifications and 
experience. Superannuation fund. Consett 
nae Company Limited, Consett, Co. Dur- 

am. 


INFORMATION OFFICER/LIBRARIAN. R., B. 
PULLIN & CO. LIMITED are expanding their 
Development Department and invite applica- 
tions for the post of Information Officer/ 
Librarian. The Librarian will be responsible 
for establishing a technical library, for liaison 
with other libraries and for the dissemination 
of technica] information within the Company. 
Candidates should have a science degree or 
equivalent with some technical experience, 
preferably in light electrical engineering. A 
knowledge of German would be an advantage. 
This is a new appointment in an expanding 
organization. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions. Contributory pension scheme and 
five-day week. The Development Depart- 
ment occupies new air-conditioned premises 
with excellent working conditions and 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


facilities. Apply, giving details of age, 
experience and qualifications, quoting D.D. 
14, to The Personnel Manager, Phoenix 
Works, Great West Road, Brentford, 
Middlesex. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION OFFICERS are 
required by the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, Industrial Group Head- 
quarters, in its Research and Development 
Branch at Risley, Warrington, Lancashire. 
Their duties will include the selection of 
technical data (mainly from unpublished 
sources and initially on the rarer metals), 
compilation of data-manuals and biblio- 
graphies, abstractions and subject-classifica- 
tion of materials by U.D.C. and answering 
enquiries on a wide range of scientific and 
technical subjects. A G.C.E. or equivalent in 
at least five subjects, including two at 
Advanced Level in science or mathematics 
and experience in the duties described are 
essential, A university degree would be an 
advantage. Salary between {990 and £1,215 
or £395 (at age 18) and £855, according to 
qualifications and experience. Contributory 
Pension Scheme. Housing or assistance 
towards legal expenses on house purchase 
may be available. Send postcard for applica- 
tion form, quoting reference 2596, to 
Recruitment Officer at above address. 
Closing date: z9th September 1958. 


WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP RESEARCH ORGANI- 
SATION, Butler’s Court, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
Junior Library Assistant required for small 
technical library and information service 
(approved by L.A.). Previous experience 
desirable but not essential. Salary in accord- 
ance with age and experience. Lunch vouchers 
given. Applications to the Librarian. 


Young woman assistant required by the 
BRITISH ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION in their Information Library. Applicant 
should be a proficient typist and have good 
working knowledge of indexing and filing. 
Some library experience an advantage. 
Salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Superannuation scheme in opera- 
tion; staff restaurant. Applications should be 
sent to the Director, B.E.D.A., 2 Savoy Hill, 
London, W.C.2. 


Situation wanted 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN, 29, seeks post in 
London area. Wide experience of industrial 
information work and bibliography. Mrs. K. 
Bourton, 12 Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, 
London, W.5. 


Book wanted 


German-English Dictionary for Electronic 
Engineers and Physicists by Regen and Regen, 
new or secondhand. Andrews, 43 Wansunt 
Road, Bexley, Kent. 
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_ [MICRORECORDING | 


SERVICES FOR LIBRARIANS 
EQUIPMENT : 


The New V.C. 


LEXICON 
READER 
L44 


for microfiche and slides. £53 

for microfiche, microfilm, film- ; 
strips and slides. £60 complete 

with prism attachment. The 

first all British reader, specially 

designed for use in Libraries. 





V.C. Microfilm Reader 


Portable, easy to handle, hand- 
operated or motorised. Can be 
used by untrained staff. For 
16 mm., 35 mm. perforated or 
unperforated film; also slide 
and filmstrip projection, 


V.C. Microcard Reader 


Self contained with built-in 
transformer; for all standard 
microcards or prints up to 
ro” X 12”. 

All machines are British made 
and replacement parts are always 
available if needed, 





We shall be pleased to help in 
recording any documents on micro- 
film, fiche or card. We are able 
to supply most of the important 
provincial newspapers on micro- 


MICROFILMING 


film, “* The Scotsman °°, ‘* York- 
shire Post™’, etc. Similar work 
can be undertaken on a contract 
basis, for instance with your own 


files of local newspapers. 





In addition to newspapers we have a 
large selection of scientific and techni- 
cal publications on microfilm, fiche 
and card. We can obtain any micro- 
cards and films from all the more 
important American sources, 


Write for full details of all hese services for Librarians to 


PUBLICATIONS 


Out-of-print books, some titles deal- 
ing with Systematics, Theses, Parish 
Registers and items from rare 
Manuscript collections are also 


available, 


ps 


Micro Methods Ld. 


Head Office: East Ardsley, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire 
(Tel: Lofthouse Gate 3251) 


London Office: 
17 Denbigh Street, S.W.1 
(Tel: TATe Gallery 1505) 


ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


incorporating Ashb Information 








Volume 10 October 1958 Number ro 


PRESERVATION OF RECORDS: STAFFING, 
STORAGE AND COSTS 
BY S. A. TASKER 
O. & M. Specialist, Organization and Methods Department, Unilever Limited 


Second Conference on Business Records, London, 10th June 1958 


E have heard from the two previous speakers* about the records which 

should be kept for business purposes and for the historian. I should 
now like to say a few words about the approach of an O and M Department in 
a large business to the problem of preserving current records in general. 

In most businesses the question of which records to retain or destroy is 
usually decided on practical grounds, such as the likelihood of reference, the 
cost of retention and the amount of space available. As far as I can ascertain, 
the question is rarely considered with the historian or student in mind. I must 
confess that I have never given much thought to their needs in this respect. 
I am inclined to think this is particularly true of a large business, especially if 
the original family connection is gone, where decisions of this kind are the 
responsibility of departmental managers, who are not concerned with running 
the business as a whole. 

In spite of this, I do not think the historian need suffer very much, as his 
requirements appear to me to coincide with ours. For example, in Unilever 
we are producing something like sixteen million sales invoices a year—happily, 
not all in one place. These invoices and similar routine documents which form 
the bulk such as sales orders, purchase orders, purchase invoices and so on are 
the records we should wish to dispose of as quickly as possible as they occupy 
an enormous amount of space, while at the same time the likelihood of reference 
to them after a year, or sometimes even a few months, is small. 

It is extremely unlikely that this vast number of routine documents would 
be of much interest to the historian. He certainly would not have time to read 
even. one year’s output. It is far more likely that other records produced from 
them, such as reports, analyses and statistical statements, would be of greater 
value as they would present him with summarised information and it is this 
type of record which we should be inclined to keep fora longer period. Whether 
we should be likely to keep them long enough may be doubtful but it is certain 
that the important records which we retain permanently, such as stock and 


* The papers by E. W. Ivey and Professor J. W. Blake appeared in Aslib Proceedings for 
September 1958. 
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share records, minutes of Directors’ meetings, deeds, agreements, company 
accounts, estate plans, policy documents, Directors’ correspondence and 
others of that kind are those which would be of the greatest value to the 
historian. Another source of information, which is already widely circulated, 
is the annual statement to the shareholders. There is a tendency to include in 
it these days more and more news of developments likely to be of interest to 
the historian. 

As is well known, office space is costly today and is an important factor in 
the economics of document storage. We in Organisation and Methods naturally 
regard it as undesirable to use more of it to accommodate records than is 
necessary. As a point of interest we discovered recently that in a group of 
buildings about 8 per cent of all available office space was taken up by records. 
In our headquarters we have some basement space which is unsuitable for 
offices but adequate for document storage. This, of course, costs much less 
than office space and our Central Filing Department is situated there. It is 
fairly extensive and accessible and we encourage the removal of records there 
from offices as soon as possible so as to reduce storage costs. In addition to this 
there are, as I see it, three other ways of reducing costs. These are: 


1. To reduce the number of records that are created in the first place. 
2. To destroy unwanted records as soon as possible. 
3. To use filing equipment which is economical of space. 


I should like to say a few words about all four. 


Reducing the number of records which are created 

This is in itself a very big subject, embracing, as it does, many aspects of or- 
ganization and methods work, and its importance cannot, in my view, be over- 
emphasized. The principal advantages to be gained are not so much in reducing 
the volume of paper to be handled, although this is most relevant to our subject 
today perhaps, but in reducing clerical operations. 

Let us consider a few examples of what sometimes happens. 

Firstly, with the present tendency towards increased sub-division of office 
work, it is not uncommon to find several copies of the same document created 
for different purposes. Consider our invoices; unless we are careful our sixteen 
million might become sixty million if the sales, accounts, statistics and despatch 
departments all decided to keep a copy. This is truly a frightening thought 
when considered on this scale. Our suggestion to remedy this was not made 
solely to ease the filing problem but this has become an important by-product 
of it. We have tried, wherever possible, to reverse the policy of sub-division 
and have combined the functions of sales, ledgers and statistics in the same 
individuals, making one invoice suffice where three would have been necessary. 
Having reduced the number of copies for operational purposes from four to 
two the next thing to decide is whether both need be filed or whether in fact 
one may be disposed of. 

Secondly, here is an example in which not only extra paper is created but 
extra operations as well. What is more it is, in my experience, quite a common 
failing. I have seen a number of sales departments with representatives making 
regular calls on customers. The first record to be created is an order form, 
usually in duplicate or triplicate. The representative keeps one copy and sends 
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the remainder to the office where one may be used for normal sales routine and 
one possibly for sales promotion statistics. In the sales routine office an entry 
is made on a customer’s tecord card and it is not unknown for another to be 
made in the sales promotion department. A dispatch order on the factory or 
devot next follows, with copies to everybody remotely concerned—accounts, 
dispatch, stock control and so on. This is followed by an invoice with copies 
to accounts department, statistics department, the representatives and possibly 
others. Finally, a sales ledger account is posted, making in all something like 
six records, six operations and about fifteen-twenty pieces of paper. 
At the risk of over-simplifying, I would say the basic needs are: 


I. A representative’s order. 
2. A combined invoice and dispatch set. 


The order can often be a dual-purpose record, being also a customer’s record 
card to be sent to the representative before he makes his call. The dispatch and 
invoice set can be reduced by combining functions as already explained. Fre- 
quently, the copy used as the advice of dispatch from the factory or depot is 
also used as a ledger record by filing it as ‘outstanding’ until payment is made. 
In this way no separate ledger record is created. We have now only two 
records comprising five or six pieces of paper. I know that requirements vary 
in different types of business and that it may not always be possible to simplify 
to this extent, but in the right conditions it is quite practicable. 

For the final example let us consider a centralized service, such as a statistical 
department, or a library, producing surveys or reports and circulating them on 
a fairly wide scale. This could result in the same document being filed in fifty 
or a hundred different places. Each recipient, when consigning his copies 
to central storage, probably does not stop to consider the over-all effect. 
Even if he did so he would probably decide that it did not amount to much. 
However, when multiplied fifty or a hundredfold it does amount to much. To 
overcome this we try to encourage recipients to destroy their own copies as 
soon as possible by publicising the fact that the originating department will 
always keep copies for later reference. 


Destroying unwanted records as soon as possible 

Thisis surprisingly difficult. It sounds commonsense and most office managers, 
if asked, would say they agreed. But do they practise it? It is quite common to 
find such things as covering notes and copies of acknowledgments kept on 
files for months and sometimes years, when they have no real value after a few 
days. This particular fault is easy to spot and it is comparatively easy to persuade 
office managers to rectify it once it has been pin-pointed. With other types of 
records, it may be quite a different matter. In a business such as ours, composed 
of a number of varied units—production, selling, advisory and service—it has 
not been found practicable to lay down from the centre precise instructions 
governing the retention of documents. Nevertheless, retention periods have 
been suggested for various types of records and these have been circulated to 
local managers, but they are not compulsory. They have been framed with 
legal requirements in mind. In practice we find they are fairly widely adopted, 
but managers are free to vary them as they. think fit, bearing in mind the 
likelihood of reference, and the possibility of litigation. 
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The removal of records from offices to central storage 

In our business the live records needed for day-to-day operations are de- 
centralized, and I should imagine that this is so with most large businesses. 
Each departmental manager is responsible for deciding when to remove his 
records to storage. 

The fact that office space is charged to a departmental budget and that 
central storage space is not charged, acts as an incentive to remove records. 
The procedure for removal is reasonably simple. The records are removed from 
their file covers whenever possible and placed in transfer cases or ordinary 
paper parcels. This helps to reduce the bulk for storage and enables file covers 
to be re-used if their condition is satisfactory. It is the practice to make a parcel 
of the same type of document so that all the contents become due for destruction 
at the same time. The department concerned makes a list of the parcels, 
showing contents and retention periods. The parcels are then removed to the 
Central Filing Department with a list. 

In the filing department a label bearing a bold serial number is placed on 
each parcel and the corresponding numbers added to the list. All storage bays 
and racks are numbered and the storage address of all parcels on the list is added 
to it. One copy of the list is returned to the originating department, the second 
is filed numerically and the third departmentally. From now on the respon- 
sibility for the parcel rests with the manager of the Central Filing Department. 

If a record is required to be turned up by the Central Filing Department, it 
is a simple and speedy matter to locate the parcel, particularly if the department 
concerned has quoted the address. This is very important, as a departmental 
manager would have no hesitation in removing records as soon as possible 
once he is assured that they can be traced when he wants them. 

To ensure disposal of records at the appropriate time; an index is kept in the 
Central Filing Department indicating the serial numbers of parcels due for 
destruction during each quarter-year. Details of the parcels are notified to 
departmental managers two weeks before destruction is contemplated so that 
` there is time for second thoughts. If no instruction to the contrary is received 
disposal is completed. 


Using equipment which is economical of space 

As already explained, the space occupied by a department is costed against it. 
Any applications for extra space have to be justified, and it is therefore in the 
department’s interest to make the best use of its space. This policy has two 
results: 


1. It encourages managers to remove records to central storage as soon as.“ 
possible, 

2. It encourages the use of space-saving equipment and methods within 
departments. 


During the last ten years there has been a steady change in the types of filing 
equipment used in our larger units. Four-drawer filing cabinets have been 
replaced by hook-on or shelf-filing equipment, which we have found to be so 
much more economical in space. 

An ordinary four-drawer cabinet occupies about 54 sq. ft. in the open 
position. The capacity of a drawer is about 21 in., but if a suspension frame and 
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pockets are fitted the capacity is reduced to between 15 and 18 in., depending 
on the type used. The four-drawer cabinet requiring 54 sq. ft. in the working 
position, thus affords a total filing capacity of between 5 and 7 ft. The cost of 
the cabinet and suspension pockets is about £36. 

A hook-on filing cabinet is usually 3 ft. wide and is fitted with a number of 
horizontal rails, usually between five and eight. The depth of the cabinet from 
front to rear depends on the length of the files inside it. It is usually between 
15 and 18 in. The cabinet can be fitted with a blind or roller shutter at the front 
so that in the working position it occupies an area of about 44 sq. ft. and affords 
a total filing capacity of between 15 and 24 ft. This represents a saving in space 
of about 60 per cent compared with drawer cabinets. The cost of a cabinet 
fitted with a blind in the front is about £25. 

There is no need to stop here. One of the advantages of this type of equip- 
ment is that it is sometimes possible to substitute racks for cabinets and to 
increase the number of rails up to ceiling height, especially where there are 
small rooms devoted entirely to it. 

Shelf filing has many features in common with hook-on and is even more 
impressive from the cost point of view. The only restriction on the number of 
shelves is the height of the room and one need not be restricted to a standard 
product. It is a simple matter to erect a ‘tailor-made’ installation from slotted- 
angle metal with steel or wooden shelves. This is probably the cheapest method 
of all, costing as little as 10 per cent of the conventional filing cabinets. 

Both hook-on and shelf equipment are suitable for filing normal records of 
quarto and foolscap size, which have hitherto been placed in filing cabinets, but 
they are not very suitable for plans, drawings or similar types of document. 
For these the vertical hanging file is probably the best method. 

There is one type of record which I would like to mention which is frequently 
found in offices and often occupies space disproportionate to its value. I refer 
to the visible card index, widely used for such purposes as customers’ records, 
stores control, asset records, etc., with trays which are drawn out of a cabinet 
bringing the records to view. I should like to give an example. Some years ago 
we were faced with the problem of housing a large number of capital asset 
records. At the time there were over 20,000, increasing rapidly, and it was this 
expansion that was creating the problem. The records were in card form in 
visible index trays, occupying more than one side of an office, and the time had 
come when no more cabinets could be crammed in. By substituting small 
four-post loose leaf universal binders for the cabinets and sheets for the cards 
we were able to accommodate the same number of records on two ordinary 
clerical desks on double racks. The number has now risen to 30,000 but they 
are still housed on the same two desks. The saving in space and capital cost, 
apart from operating time, has been considerable. 

So much for our principal methods of reducing the volume and cost of 
keeping records. Here are a few simple ideas that may also be used: 


1. Taking carbon copies of replies on the backs of incoming correspondence. 
We all did it during the war, but it seems to have fallen into disuse. 


2. Not taking copies of acknowledgments, simple form memos, and so on. 
3. Reducing the size and thickness of records. I made a recent discovery in 
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this field. Some customers’ records had provision for fifty lines 
entry but 33 per cent ordered twice a year, so the record would last 
twenty-five years. Eighty per cent ordered up to six times a year so the 
recotd would last for nearly nine years. 


4. Restricting the number of files by not creating a separate one for less than 
a dozen papers. 


5. Using reply form memos. 


6. Telephoning instead of writing internal memoranda or short-distance 
letters. This may become even more attractive with the future changes 
in telephone rates. 


7. Encouraging the use of what we call ‘File 13’—that is the wastepaper 
basket—for papers not worth filing. 


I should now like to explain how we try to bring these recommendations to the 
attention of the people who can apply them. 

Firstly, there is the most obvious way of making them when an O. & M. 
assignment in a department is undertaken. 

Secondly, we keep in close touch with the Administration Officer, who is 
responsible for providing office space and office equipment within our head- 
quarter buildings. He notifies us when he is asked for extra space or equipment, 
so that we may advise him or the department concerned. 

Thirdly, from time to time we circulate an O. & M. Bulletin among managers 
and supervisors within the business, including our oversea Associated Com- 
panies. 

Finally, we conduct courses for management and staff, two of which have a 
bearing on the maintenance of current records. There is an Office Methods 
Course for managers and a Filing and Records Course. In the Managers’ 
Course we stress, amongst other things, the need for employing trained staff on 
filing and for ensuring that people of adequate status and experience decide and 
indicate to the filing staff where papers should be filed and how long they 
should be kept. 

In the past, filing has often been regarded as a menial task of the lowest 
order, to be given to the most junior member of the staff, who had only to 
punch holes in papers and fasten them inside covers. No senior person took 
any interest or part in filing matters, except when documents could not be 
traced, and it was in the lap of the gods what happened to records. ‘To ask fora 
paper on a certain subject was usually quite futile as it meant nothing at all to 
the filing clerk. The job of weeding, if tackled at all, was usually left until filing 
cabinets and rooms were overflowing, when it became a gigantic and heart- 
breaking task. 

Now we try to encourage managers to take an interest in their files and 
records and to arrange that their senior clerical staff take the decisions previously 
left to filing clerks, also to ensure that weeding is carried out jointly by the 
senior and filing clerk as a continuous operation. We also try to persuade them 
to send their filing staff to our Filing and Records Course. This goes into more 
detail than the Managers’ Course and demonstrates the different types of files, 
filing cabinets, card indexes, loose leaf binders, sorting devices, etc., as well as 
methods of indexing and cross-referencing. Visits are made to some of the 
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Company’s important filing units to see in use the type of equipment and 
methods we recommend. 

In addition to these regular methods of “preaching the gospel’ an experiment 
was made about three years ago. This took the form of a special drive to reduce 
records space. The appeal was made over the signature of a member of the 
Board. It produced a saving in space of 15 per cent. It cannot be done too 
often, but it is very effective when it can be done. 

Now for a word on microfilming. The British Institute of Management have 
produced an excellent paper dealing with most aspects of this subject. I will 
not, therefore, cover the same ground, but will confine myself to two points. 

The first is the cost of microfilming compared with the cost of storage. We 
have made a comparison based on our experience with a microfilming unit in 
our Central Filing Department. It is not used for systems work but only on 
records for storage and is occupied about half time. 

A 100-ft. reel of film represents between 7,000 and 8,000 exposures which we 
have found to be equivalent to just over 2 cu. ft. of paper. The finished cost of 
a reel is about £1. Our output is five reels a week, or 260 a year, representing 
530 cu. ft. of paper. The total cost of microfilming for a year, is about £720, 
which is equivalent to £13 10s. for ro cu. ft. of paper. Assuming paper is stacked 
1c ft. high, 10 cu. ft. require an area of 1 sq. ft., plus corridor space estimated 
at 14 sq. ft., that is 24 sq. ft. in all. If storage space costs ios. per sq. ft. per 
year our 10 cu. ft. of paper cost {1 5s. a year to store. At this rate we can 
store them for eleven years before we have incurred the equivalent microfilming 
cast of £13 ros. If the machine were fully occupied the period would probably 
be somewhat nearer nine years. These figures, as I have said, are our own. 
They would probably be quite different elsewhere as conditions would differ. 

It is evident from this comparison that it is not profitable for us to microfilm 
the mass of routine documents, which would be destroyed long before nine 
years. As a result we microfilm only those records which are scheduled for 
permanent retention. A word of explanation is necessary here. Obviously, the 
greatest saving in space would be made if those documents which were to be 
microfilmed were filmed and destroyed immediately they had passed through 
the operational stage. Experience has shown that in our case it is not convenient 
to do this, nor even as soon as they are removed to storage. This is partly due 
to the fact that the microfilming unit is centralized, but it is not practicable nor 
economic to have it otherwise. There is, however, another reason. There is 
fairly steady reference to the records during the first few years of their existence 
and is quite inconvenient for senior staff to go to the microfilm reader in the 
central unit every time they may want to see a document and too costly to 
produce a print every time one is wanted. It has in practice been found 
expedient to retain originals for about one or two years before microfilming, 
by which time the frequency of reference is much less. Even so it has been 
found necessary to install a reader in one of the larger departments. 

I do not want to give the impression of being anti-microfilm, which brings 
me to my second point. Although it may sometimes be unprofitable to photo- 
graph records just for storage it may, nevertheless, become necessary at some 
time to do so purely for space reasons. One cannot put a quart into a pint pot. 
Fortunately, we have not yet reached that state but, with the ever-increasing 
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volume of paper, we may eventually do so. The space-saving to be made by 
microfilming is considerable, the films are much neater than the original records 
when stored and just as easy to trace. Further, it can, of course, be adapted for 
many office systems. 

Finally, what of the future? I read recently of an experiment to record 
documents on magnetic tape—probably like the B.B.C.’s new VERA. Already 
it is said to be possible to record the detail from thirty-five million punched cards 
on one reel of tape of 12-in. diameter. To be able to do the same with other 
types of business records would be a tremendous step forward. 


DISCUSSION 
The CHAMAN, Mr. J. Sandford Smith (Managing Director, Harold Whitehead Partners, Ltd.) 
said that as the next two papers were concerned essentially with the historic angle, as compared 
with the practical aspect dealt with in the first paper, it would seem appropriate to take the 
discussion on the latter separately. 


Mr. R. L. W. Corzison (Westminster Public Libraries) said he was a little puzzled at 


Mr. ‘Tasker’s statement that the microfilm department produced only 100 ft. of microfilm in a 
day. Why had the pace been so slow? 


Mr. TASKER admitted that the output seemed low, particularly in comparison with 
theoretical speeds of 3,000 to 4,000 exposures an hour as quoted for documents of regular 
stock size in good condition. In his case, however, a fair percentage of the time was taken up 
in unstapling papers and smoothing out creases before they went through the machine. 


The Cuarrman asked what other methods Mr. Tasker could suggest for reducing the 


- number of records. 


Mr. Tasker said he had one or two ideas, since he had anticipated a question of this kind. 

He had already mentioned the abolition of ledger cards, or ledger records as such. What 
was called a ‘slip’ ledger was being used. This was in many instances quite practicable. There 
did not seem to be much point in posting a debit which would be paid next week and then 
posting a credit. If the invoice was filed and taken out on payment, there need be no record 
at all. Address-plate installations—Adtema, Addressograph, Addressall and so on—were 
sometimes used in units with card indexes parallel to them. The address plate, which had a 
functional use as well, might be sufficient without the duplicate card record. 


Mr. C. E. C. Hewerson (H. J. Heinz & Company Limited) drew attention to Mr. Tasker’s 
remark on substituting sheet type records for card indexes because they were less bulky, more 
useful and easier to refer to. This was surptising, as he himself thought an index more useful 
and easier to refer to. 

Secondly, had Mr. Tasker any experience of correspondence conducted on tape and how it 
was filed? There had been some suggestion in his own company that a certain amount of 
cotrespondence—if it could be called correspondence—should be carried on by the spoken 
word on tape. 


Mr. Tasker said he had brought with him a sample of a small universal binder containing 
roughly 500 records, say 8 in. X 5 in. The overall size was 9 xX 6 X 3 in., or about 1/roth 
cu. ft. To house the same number of records in a visible card index took 14 cu. ft. It was 
quite easy, with a good index, to find anything and the only virtue in the visible card index 
was its visibility—if visibility was wanted. In this instance, it took far longer for a clerk to 
move from his desk to the wall where the cabinets were than to reach forward and take out 
the binder. 

He had no experience of filing tapes as correspondence. Magnetic sheets had been trans- 
mitted for correspondence, but there was little experience of filing them. On an experimental 
basis, magnetic sheets had been sent to West Africa but they did not stand-up to conditions 
in the tropics. 

The Cuarrman thanked Mr. Tasker for his talk and said he felt sure everyone would have 
benefited from it. 
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Second Conference on Business Records, London, roth June 1958 


T has been observed that during their existence records pass through three 

stages: the current stage, the dormant stage, and the final stage when they are 
either destroyed as of no further value, or are set aside for permanent preserva- 
tion. The records of business houses follow this course no less than others. 
The papers we have heard so far today have been concerned primarily with the 
earlier stages, and it will be my task, speaking as an archivist, to deal with the 
latter stages, with the problems which they pose and with the solutions which 
may (perhaps unexpectedly), be at hand. 

In the first or current stage records are still in continual use, and are essential 
to the management and progress of business. They are as yet scarcely recog- 
nisable as ‘records’ at all, being yesterday’s or last week’s letters, answers, 
minutes or memoranda, and at first sight quite outside the province of the 
archivist who is associated with ‘old papers’; but ‘old’ is a relative word, and 
even at this stage the archivist can claim a legitimate interest in—for example— 
the ink and paper used for such permanent memorials as the minutes of board 
- meetings which (though I must not anticipate), may well end up in his charge. 

In the second or dormant stage the records are no longer in constant use but 
must still be kept, for a time at least, at hand. The matters to which they relate, 
though apparently disposed of, may recrudesce; or they may serve as precedents 
for similar action in a different field. It is however generally possible to remove 
them from the main office to some remoter and less expensive place of storage, 
from which as time passes they emerge less and less frequently until it is finally 
clear that, as far as business is concerned, they are obsolete. From the purely 
business point of view they can then be destroyed and their space used for some 
more productive purpose. Yet this same passage of time which renders them 
commercially obsolete actually increases their value to the historian: for the 
further they are removed from the fluctuations of current business the more 
confidently can the historian accept them as a memorial of established fact. The 
reasons why old or ageing business records are of value to the historian were 
ably stated this morning by Professor Blake, and I need not repeat them now. 
My points are: first, that a business house which is proud of its past, and ready 
to preserve some of its records in the interests of historical study, will find 
itself facing two difficult questions, viz. how much is worth keeping? and 
where shall it be kept?P—and secondly, that there exist in this country record 
ofices, and what for convenience may be called record services, through which a 
satisfactory answer to each question may be obtained. 

Of the record offices, the largest and oldest is the Public Record Office, estab- 
lished by Act of Parliament in 1838: a new Bill to establish it afresh is before 
Parliament now. This Office receives, preserves, and makes available for 
inspection the Public Records of this country, which consist in effect of the 
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recotds of the Courts of Law, and of the Ministries transmitted after rigorous 
scrutiny and removal of valueless papers and files. This scrutiny of depart- 
mental papers was until recently undertaken by joint committees composed of 
Inspecting Officers from the Public Record Office and representatives of the 
Ministry whose records were under review; this committee drew up a 
Schedule dividing the records into three classes: immediate destruction, 
preservation for varying limited periods, and permanent preservation. This 
system is now being superseded by another, described in detail in the Report 
of the Grigg Committee, which in brief consists of two reviews of the records 
made while they are still in the hands of the Ministry, the first being made 
after five years by the Ministry’s own staff and the second after twenty-five 
years jointly with the Inspecting Officers of the Public Record Office. Both 
systems are based on the principle that when records are being selected for 
permanent preservation the interests of administrative need and of historical 
study must each be given due weight. 

The Public Record Office is rarely concerned with records in private owner- 
ship, and then only when they are closely related to some official series. I have 
dwelt on it because its methods of selecting records for preservation and 
destruction are applicable elsewhere, and I shall return to them again in another 
connexion. But besides the Public Record Office there has been established in 
recent years a large and increasing number of /ocal record offices, which are of 
much more direct concern to the present meeting. The great majority of these 
ate established and financed by local authorities—counties, cities, and boroughs 
—primarily for the care of the records of local justice and administration, but 
ready also to accept gifts, or deposits on loan, of records of other kinds relating 
to the locality; and it has been increasingly recognised of late that of these 
business records form an important class. Indeed of an area such as Manchester, 
which has grown from a small town to a great city in less than two centuries 
through commerce and manufacture, it can be said that the true history of its 
growth and prosperity lies in the records of its business houses; and those who 
control record offices are aware of this and are very ready to accept such records 
as gifts or loans. 

There are also available for your benefit what I have called record services, i.e. 
the advisory or consultative bodies, official and unofficial, which themselves 
maintain no repositories but exist to help anyone who is concerned with the 
preservation, publication, and use of records. These are: 


(1) The Historical Manuscripts Commission, established in 1869 by Royal 
Warrant and periodically renewed, whose task is to discover and report upon 
valuable collections of records in private hands. Its printed reports and 
calendars now run to many volumes. The Master of the Rolls is ex-officio 
Chairman. Under its direction the National Register of Archives is being compiled, 
an enterprise which has gone far beyond its promoters’ expectation and now 
operates through its trained staff not only as a central directory of privately- 
owned records (including already some of business houses) but also as a 
documentation centre for students and as a corps of inspectors ready to investi- 
gate privately-owned records at the owner’s request. 


(2) The British Records Association? is an unofficial but powerfully supported 
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body (its Patron is the Queen Mother and its President the Master of the Rolls), 
whose subscribing members number well over a thousand and include a 
considerable number of business houses. Its principal functions are to rescue 
valuable records in danger of destruction (it has a special Records Preservation 
Section for this purpose, handsomely though not indefinitely supported by the 
Pilgrim Trust); to bring together the originators, preservers, and users of 
records for their mutual benefit; and to publish a journal, and occasional papers 
discussing record questions. 


(3) The Business Archives Council* is also an unofficial body, supported by 
subscriptions from business houses. It encourages the writing of business 
histories and the use of business records for general historical study, and shares 
with the British Records Association the task of rescuing important business 
records and arranging for their preservation in suitable places. 


(4) The Archivists* and their trained staff at the local record offices, whom I 
mention last only for greater emphasis. The specialized training of an archivist 
requires him to study both the selection of records for permanent preservation, 
and all the numerous and technical matters relating to their subsequent care 
such as arrangement, listing, repair, protection from rough usage or loss or 
misplacing, prevention of unauthorized access, control of temperature and 
humidity in the place of storage: all of which the keeper of current files in a 
business house may well regard as outside his province. He is in fact trained to 
deal with any problem which records may present. 

These then are the resources upon which a business house can draw when 
considering the preservation, permanently or for a shorter period, of its records. 
Making use of them is a very simple procedure. First (as Professor Blake 
reminded us this morning) take advice-upon what should be preserved and 
what may be safely destroyed; and in this your nearest adviser will be your 
local (county or other) Archivist. You can discover who he is from the List of 
record repositories in Great Britain published by the British Records Association. 
Part of his daily task is to serve all historians, whatever their fields of study, and 
his advice to you will not be weighted in favour of any particular subject or 
period. He can act for you (if his time allows), in the same way as the Inspecting 
Officers whom I mentioned earlier act for the Ministries. 

Then, when you have decided what to keep, take advice on where or how to 
keep it. If you have or intend to have a record office of your own, like that 
maintained by the Hudson’s Bay Company, your local archivist can advise you 
on its construction and equipment and can call on specialists for help if needed. 
Few business houses however are likely to go to these lengths, and most will 
prefer to place their records, as gifts or deposits, in an existing record office; 
and county and other local record offices are always most willing, provided 
that they have the room, to receive such deposits and to give them every care. 
Moreover no business house need ever hesitate to deposit its records on the 
grounds that they contain confidential material, or that possession and control 
over the records will be lost; for the terms of such deposits are in no way rigid 
and may be negotiated ad hoc to conform with all reasonable conditions laid 


* Whose professional association is the Society of Archivists; Hon. Secretary, P. Walne, Esq., 
Berks Record Office, Reading. 
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down by the depositor, particularly as regards access. Many such deposits have 
in fact taken place, as the indexes of the National Register of Archives and of 
the Business Archives Council show; and may I in this connexion ask all 
business houses who do deposit their records to arrange for at least a summary 
report on them to be sent to one or both of these bodies. 

The suggestion I am offering is, in fact, that a business house which wishes 
to preserve permanently some portion of its records should cultivate relations 
with a local record office similar to those of the Public Record Office with the 
Ministries it serves. Such an arrangement, if successful, can relieve the firm of 
much work and thought quite irrelevant to its primary aims, and add greatly 
to the value of the local record office’s holdings. 

If however your local Archivist cannot for any reason solve all your prob- 
lems—if for example he is too short of space or staff to offer immediate help, or 
if your firm has branches or activities in several different localities—then you 
are welcome to consult one of the national bodies I have lately mentioned, and 
your best approach in the first place is probably through the Business Archives 
Council, which makes a special study of your affairs, and works in close accord 
with the British Records Association and the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. And lastly, please do not let modesty stand in your way. The import- 
ance of the records of the greatest commercial and industrial houses is self- 
evident, for their affairs are involved with national policy. It may be less easy 
to see why anyone from outside can be interested in the old papers and books 
of a small family firm or factory; but to local history, and to the history of people 
and of personal endeavour, the records of just these smaller firms and factories 
offer a unique contribution. 
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RECORD REPOSITORIES IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
THEIR USE* 


By B. R. Crick, B.Sc.(ECON.), PH.D. 
Asssistant-Director of the Survey of Sources for American Studies in Great Britain and Ireland 
Second Conference on Business Records, London, roth June 1958 


13 is a pleasant though dangerous task to follow such distinguished speakers 
who have said most of what could reasonably be said already. In my own 
approach to the subject I speak somewhat on behalf of a body called the Survey 
of Sources for American Studies. This was set up, thanks to a generous grant 
from an American source, by a group of English scholars called the British 
Association of American Studies, in order to publish a book that would be a 
survey of and a guide to all records in Great Britain and Ireland that relate in 
any way to American history or literature. All I would claim for us is that we 
have tested the repertory of British records, as described by the previous 
speaker, more thoroughly than any other person or body; and have conducted 
a certain amount of original research, particularly in the sphere of business 
records. ... 

I am straying into a dangerous parenthesis, but I must say that there are cases 
where the archivists’ chimera of perfection is at odds with the principle of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of scholars. At the risk of offending 
some people here who have helped me greatly and generously, I would say 
that I find it hard not to share the impatience of some scholars that a few county 
archivists work away at detailed, itemised lists of small sections of their collec- 
tions (and with no real hope of ever listing everything), while there is no general 
guide to their collection as a whole. Scholars should be able to expect that 
somewhere they can find a general description of the Archive which indicates 
whether there are records of local firms and, if so, names them, giving their 
main products and trading dates. 

Here I must record regretfully that, in reply to our queries to business firms 
likely to have been in the nineteenth century export or import trade, the 
overwhelmingly typical answer has been that their old records have been 
destroyed—very often for the war-time salvage drive. However, there is 
another type of response that is more worrying, the reply that the firm is afraid 
that it cannot help us in any way because the older papers in the library are of 
a ‘strictly technical character’. I wonder if the man who wrote that reply 
' realises that to the economic historian it is often a purely technical aspect that 
is important. 

Scholars must strive to convey to business men that the history of their firm 
or industry is as much a part of ‘history’ as the history of famous names. Where 
papers exist, we have found that most business men have not been worried at 
the idea of historians rummaging in them. Puzzlement more than concern has 
been the typical emotion. I have effected more transfers of records through the 
indifference of the owners than through their enthusiasm to have them read. 
Certainly one can come across the fear of the skeleton in the cupboard. The 


* This paper has been abridged. 
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great shipping firms of Liverpool have time and time again proved reluctant to 
, allow their records to be inspected, because they know that at some stage in the 
firm’s history it was making a good thing of the slave trade—as everybody. else 
knows too, which is the silly thing about it. Very few of these skeletons in the 
cupboard are real in the eyes of any sensible man at all; and one would not expect 
the records to rebound to the discredit of anyone living... . 

This brings me to another somewhat touchy point. A useful bibliography 
of business histories has been issued by the Business Archives Council but the 
judgment cannot be avoided (it can only be left unsaid), that more than half the 
titles on this list are rubbish. And many of them are rubbish not because they 
aim to be advertising—a completely legitimate aim—but because they fall so 
hopelessly between two stools and fail to be either good history or good 
advertising. . .. i 

One other point on this topic—when an official history of a firm is sponsored, 
it should be an absolute rule of scholarship, and of prudence if the author wants 
to be taken seriously by scholars, that the commission should not be undertaken 
unless the records on which the history is based are made available to other 
scholars, at least on publication. The records need not necessarily be made 
available to everybody, but the firm must allow some other people to see the 
evidence. This constitutes verification, the chance, however remote, that 
someone else can go through the same material and reach the same result, or 
else write in rebuttal. 

What kind of business records does the historian most want to see? Not just 
the annual balance sheet, for after all there is the Companies Registration Act 
and, for a small fee, one can inspect the annual report of any company and the 
supporting papers in Bush House. What is particularly interesting from my 
point of view, for instance, is the correspondence that took place between all 
types of businesses and their agents in the United States of America. Such 
correspondence tends to be full and informative, not merely about business 
technology and techniques, but about politics and customs of the people to 
whom the agent is trying to sell the product. 

What kind of help can be gained from the existing archival and record 
organizations? The most urgent need is for a central register of business 
archives, a register on which the economic and business historians can draw and 
which summarises the existing scattered knowledge of where things are and on 
what terms access can be gained. Something of this type is, I gather, in progress, 
but its completion still seems a long way off. I intend no criticism, far from it, 
of the work of the Business Archives Council, but what I am suggesting is a 
vety big undertaking and they simply have not the funds to do it.... 

Granted there is the National Register of Archives itself. It is supremely 
helpful, from the general historian’s point of view. It is the envy of foreign 
scholars. But after all, the interest in business history, particularly the interest 
in the history of Anglo-American economic relations, is a comparatively recent 
development. The reports in the National Register fundamentally depend upon 
the interest of the reporters in the counties and it is a fact that if one consults the 
files of the National Register of Archives, one finds little connected with 
business history. 

I would finally stress two things from the scholars point of view. One is 
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directed to business firms—that in considering what records to preserve they 
should think in terms of what might be interesting not just from their own 
point of view, but from the point of view of an independent history of the whole 
industry. 

My second point is aimed at the records organizations, and I dare to claim 
this; the ‘hundred years’ attitude towards records simply will not do, particularly 
with regard to English investment and export in the American market, for the 
most important period in this respect was after the American Civil War. 

I have said some contentious things but I have been able to speak with 
complete irresponsibility in that I am neither an archivist nor an economic 
historian. I have had the most interesting job of trying to see what can be drawn 
from the existing record organizations; and by far the largest gap in the materials 
for history in this country is in respect of business records. It is a gap that 
could readily be repaired with very little difficulty, very little expense, very little 
trouble to business men themselves. What the scholars will do with the material 
when they have got it, is, of course, another question. 


DISCUSSION 
The CHarrMan (Mr. J. Sandford Smith) asked whether Miss Shrigley would like to talk for 
two or three minutes. 


Miss I. SuriGiey (Business Archives Council) said that in view of the striking misconcep- 
tions put forward by Dr. Crick, she ought to say one or two things, because he might have 
misled some people and she did not want that to happen. 

The Business Archives Council was tremendously interested in business histories, whether 
little pamphlets or larger books, if people were willing to hand over their records after use in 
this way. Of the 500,000 registered companies only a few hundreds had written their history, 
as Dr. Crick had rightly said. 

But the point was that people produced these little booklets for a number of reasons, not 
only to celebrate a Jubilee of fifty or one hundred years which did not happen very often, but 
for a variety of other very important reasons; for example, to attract new capital or to attract 
new customers or to open up, if this was the word that must be used, a new area or to fore- 
shadow amalgamation or to advertise new developments and new products. All these things 
involved the firm in searching through their archives and often outside research was needed 
to fill the gaps. 

In order to keep track of this material, a Register of Business Records had been founded in 
1934. At the moment it was fairly substantial, and it was growing evety day. That register 
showed where records had been put if they had not been kept by the Council itself when 
firms had handed them over. Generally they were handed over for the use of students and 
research workers, but not always. There were safeguards if required, and this was a very 
important aspect. 

Where a firm was in some doubt, it would hand records over more willingly if it could be 
assured that no unsuitable use would be made of them, at least for a limited period which they 
sometimes specified. 

As a result, business firms who werte at all interested in making use of writers and researchers 
and people who made lists and indexes and catalogues of records could write to the Council 
and ask whether it could offer any services for what they particularly wanted. They wrote at 
various levels, and rather than keep back inquiries which might be thought to be trivial, she 
would ask them all to write and she would promise to answer within twenty-four hours. 

The CHAIRMAN asked the Director of Aslib to sum up his impressions of the Conference. 

The DIRECTOR said that two salient lessons could be drawn from the discussions. The first 
was to get rid of everything and the second, just as important, was to keep everything. The 
explanation of that anomaly was that speakers had been talking about two quite different types 
of material which could, broadly speaking, be classified as short-term and long-term material. 

It seemed to be generally agreed that short-term material, such as copies of sales invoices, 
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should not be created in the first place on the profligate scale that was quite common in 
business concerns. The golden rule was to produce the minimum of paper records consistent 
with efficiency. The second rule—his favourite—was File 13. Very few persons really made 
the best use of the 'wastepaper basket, but his secretary and he himself tried to throw away the 
maximum possible amount of paper once a week before filing actually took place. Finally, 
if this short-term material had to be kept—and clearly some of it must sometimes be kept for a 
certain period—Mr. Tasker had given a lead. There was no need to adhere slavishly to certain 
types of equipment like the four-tier Gling cabinet. Thought must be given to the most 
economical storage equipment, possibly designed and devised by oneself. 

The second category of material had been discussed by Professor Blake, Mr. Ellis and by 
Dr. Crick in particular. Three points stood out. First, leases, title deeds, board and committee 
minutes and similar documents should never be destroyed before one had ascertained, from 
someone who knew about the preservation of records, the legal requirements or the general 
principles on which to reach a decision about keeping them oneself or handing over to some 
other suitable repository. Secondly, while not everyone would be expected to know instinc- 
tively what was valuable and inherently worth keeping, the better it would be for all concerned 
if more people could be made aware of the need to cultivate a ‘feeling’ for records and their 
preservation. Thirdly, there could obviously be no rules of general application as to what to 
keep and what to discard. The needs of institutions and firms differed widely and each case 
must be reviewed in the light of its particular circumstances. 

One thing in particular had disappointed him about the conference. Far too little had been 
heard about the qualifications and mental attributes of the people upon whom the important 
responsibilities of selecting and preserving records devolved. He would have liked to hear 
more about how they could be selected and trained to use their own individual qualities in 
their work. 

In conclusion, a good deal of what had been said about the preservation of records and 
about making them available to posterity was practical common sense. One might reasonably 
claim that the Conference had made the participants conscious of a vital problem before it was 
too late to seek a solution. 

A few means of at least mitigating the difficulties had been suggested, and, if the Conference 
had done no mote than that, he hoped members would feel it had been eminently worth while. 


The Cuarrman, in closing the Conference, said he felt sure everyone would wish him to 
thank those who had organized the Conference, bringing together people from the business 
world, historians and archivists to discuss a matter which concerned them all. Thanks were 
also due to the speakers who had presented papers which he personally had found most 
interesting as, he felt sure, had everyone else. 
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FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY—10958* 
BY R. M. Bunn 
D.S.LR. National Lending Library Unit 


AST year three papers!» ® 3 were published about the work of planning and 
starting the National Lending Library for Science and Technology. The 
purpose of this paper is to record a further instalment of the story. The current 
work divides itself into three main sections. Firstly, collecting and recording 
tke literature, secondly, making the literature available, and thirdly, considering 
the effects the new library will have on the existing systems for providing 
scientific and technical literature, and its relationship to these systems. 


Collecting literature 

We have had a large amount of literature presented to us. We also know that 
we shall be receiving for the new library a large proportion of the stock of the 
present Science Museum Library which that library will not need in its new 
capacity as the library of the Imperial College and the Science Museum. What 
we needed to know was the extent to which it was necessary to acquire copies 
of the literature which the Science Museum Library would be retaining. This, 
of course, is only necessary for the more frequently used material. We suspected 
that much of the literature in the Science Museum Library was so little used that 
duplication was unnecessary, but that on the other hand a small quantity was so 
heavily used that to give a loan service with something like a 90 per cent 
availability on demand it would be necessary to purchase two, or more, copies 
of certain particular titles. 

Luckily, the majority of, and by far the most important, holdings of the 
Lending Library will be serial publications. The survey of the use made during 
1956 of the serials in the Science Museum Library® 4 has now been completed. 
We are basing our serial buying policy on the results of this analysis, both from 
the point of view of deciding which back issues we should purchase and how 
far back we should buy them, and also how many copies we need of current 
issues of serials. We have already started to buy back sets of some heavily used 
serials and the current parts of a larger number of serials. 

Another factor which will have a great influence on the need to buy duplicate 
copies of certain serial publications is our binding policy. Here we intend to 
depart completely from orthodox procedure by binding the separate parts of 
heavily used serials instead of binding them into volumes. This will increase 
the availability of the serials concerned, and may even, except in a few excep- 
tional cases, completely do away with the need for duplicate copies. It will also 
make our packing problem very much simpler, and cut down our postage bill 
to an enormous extent. We are at present experimenting with several different 
types of binding for these serial parts. In general, the cost of this type of 
binding per volume is about double that of traditional binding. Taking into 
account present-day postage costs, therefore, it would appear that if any volume 
is borrowed more than about eight or nine times during its entire life, on 

* Based on a lecture given to the North Western Regional Library Bureau, June 1958. 
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postage costs alone it would be cheaper to bind it into parts than into volumes. 
The one main disadvantage of binding by parts appears to be that it multiplies 
the likelihood of mis-shelving. We have given some thought to this and we are 
hoping to overcome the problem to a very large extent by marking the spines 
of the binding in such a way that they will show immediately if a part is mis- 
placed on a shelf. 

As well as collecting literature, copies of which are already in the Science 
Museum Library, we have to consider what we intend to do about the literature 
which is published in the scientific and technical field, but which, for some 
reason or another, the Science Museum Library has not been able to collect. 
This literature presents a very much more formidable problem. Often we do 
not yet know whether it is worth collecting. We know that a great deal of 
scientific literature is used at present to a negligible extent. What we do not 
know is whether it is not used because the information contained in it is more 
or less valueless, or whether it is because people just do not know that it exists. 
This is one of the things we hope to find out. It is one of the functions of the 
National Lending Library to promote the use of scientific and technological 
literature. One way we propose to do this is to draw the attention of such 
people as the editors of abstracting publications to literature which appears to 
be unknown. The final job of determining the value of the literature, however, 
lies with the ultimate user, and not with the library. Following this policy, 
therefore, we would expect in the first place at any rate to collect material 
published in the scientific and technical field which is little known at present, 
even if it is not what might be termed very high grade material. If when we 
have attempted to promote the use of this material it becomes evident that the 
material is virtually useless, we would reconsider our acquisition policy for the 
particular titles concerned. 


Library records 


It is noticeable that in the earlier papers that have been written about the 
National Lending Library very little has ever been said about library records. 
This is partly because we are trying to plan a library with as few stock records 
as possible. One thing we have to remember in our planning operations is that 
the literature of science is expanding. The National Lending Library must be 
capable of expanding to whatever extent is necessary. In twenty years time, for 
instance, we expect the library to have somewhere in the region of 1,000,000 
volumes. In a hundred years time this may well have grown to 20,000,000 
volumes. The site we are seeking must be larger than any existing library, just 
in case it remains necessary to store literature in its traditional form. Our 
procedures must not become fossilized, but must be capable of change or 
adaptation as the nature or size of our problem changes. We must be careful 
not to create a library which in fifty or a hundred years will be strangled by the 
internal complications of its own procedures. 

This is a problem which does not appear to have been studied elsewhere to 
any great extent. The solution we have begun to adopt is to aim at having a 
maximum amount of literature with a minimum amount of records. For 
instance, when we started to buy Russian books we found that they go out of 
print very quickly. One of the practical things to do was to place an order with 
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a bookseller for one copy of every Russian book he could find which satisfied 
our requirements as regards subject and level. Parallel with this we started to 
develop exchange arrangements with organizations in Russia. As we never 
know what we will receive from the bookseller until it arrives there is, naturally, 
a possibility of duplication. In practice, however, we find that the cost of this 
duplication is negligible compared with what it would cost to eliminate it. At 
present we spend no staff time on selecting or ordering the Russian books we 
purchase, and moreover if we tried to eliminate all possible duplications we 
would, in practice, acquire far less Russian literature. In general we can say 
that we have every Russian book in our field of interest that is in Collet’s list, 
and what is more, we have it as soon as it reaches this country. It grieves us 
that so fat we have not been able to use as our accessions lists some of the lists of 
Russian books which have been produced by other organizations. 

Another field in which we have been perhaps even more successful in 
applying the principle of acquiring the maximum amount of literature and 
preparing the minimum amount of records is that of the United States PB 
reports. These are reports of United States Government contracts which are 
made available by the Office of Technical Services of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Most of them are issued as microfilms, and at one time the D.S.LR. 
Technical Information and Documents Unit used to select about one-third of 
these microfilms from the list given in U.S. Government research reports, order 
them from, the United States, and then summarize and index them when they 
arrived. Now we have a contract for the library to be supplied with a complete 
set of all these PB reports automatically as they are issued. Our selection prob- 
lem has, therefore, disappeared, and we spend no staff time on ordering. The 
U.S. publication U.S. Government research reports has become our accession list, 
and our index cards are supplied by the U.S. Department of Commerce. We 
are, in fact, receiving three times as much literature at no real extra cost, and we 
obtain it much more quickly than we did previously. There is a small amount 
of literature which appears both as a PB report and as a normal serial publication, 
but we have decided that it would be uneconomic to attempt to eliminate this 
duplication. It would involve making much more elaborate records than we 
are doing at present, and for the small number of cases for which duplication 
occurs it is much cheaper to use an extra copy of the document as its own cross 
reference. 

The fact that our stock will be more or less comprehensive does, of coutse, 
help us considerably in following out this principle of using, wherever possible, 
existing records, rather than making our own. It is not, however, all quite as 
simple as the two examples quoted might indicate. For instance, we have not 
yet discovered how to apply the principle of the maximum amount of literature 
and the minimum amount of records to Chinese literature. Nevertheless we 
think that if the principle is written deeply enough on our foundation stone the 
library will be able to survive the floods of scientific literature which it will be 
receiving in the future. We do, of course, recognize that we shall always have 
to do something to let people know what is available. 


Loans system 
Having collected the literature and made, or obtained, certain records so that 
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we know what we have got and where it is on the shelf, the next question to 
consider is how we are going to make the literature itself available. To a great 
extent this has been decided for us, for the immediate future at any rate, by the 
force of circumstances. To avoid confusion we decided to use the same form 
and procedures as the Science Museum Library. Our experience to date has 
indicated that this was an essential decision because, although at the moment we 
are lending very clearly definable groups of literature—that is Russian literature 
and the American PB reports—we are, in fact, receiving requests for all sorts of 
literature. We suspect that this confusion is partly due to our name. Those 
requests we cannot deal with we pass over to the Science Museum Library. 
Similarly, any requests which the Science Museum Library receives for Russian 
literature they pass to the Lending Library. We hope that as the National 
Lending Library develops in the future we shall always be able to specify exactly 
what is available for loan, but we think that using the same procedure as the 
Science Museum Library will make it possible to rectify the misunderstandings 
which are bound to develop. 


Photocopying service 

As regard photocopying, two procedures exist. For normal size copying we 
are using the forms and procedures of the Science Museum Library’s photo- 
copying service.” Again, because this is the simplest method of dealing with 
requests which may get sent to the wrong place. A large amount of the PB 
material, however, and to a very much less extent, some of the Russian material, 
is being supplied to us in microfilm form. As the Science Museum Library is 
not equipped to deal with reproduction from microfilm we are using Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office for the supply of microfilms and enlargements of 
microfilms. Looking to the future, we naturally envisage having our own 
photocopying service, and we hope that the demand for photocopies will grow 
faster than the demand for loans. We may find it necessary even to encourage 
the demand for photocopies economically. One way in which we could do this 
would be to make a service charge for loan requests, and design the request 
form so that in normal circumstances we would have the option, where small 
items are requested, of lending the document or providing a photocopy. 


Relations with other systems 

The third question, the relationship of the National Lending Library to the 
lending system of the country as a whole is the one in which out ideas are most 
tentative. The position as we shall inherit it is a curious one as it really consists 
of two systems in parallel. On one side there is the system of libraries grouped 
together under a regional bureau, which in turn is linked to the National 
Central Library. Running parallel with this system is the second loan system 
based on the Science Museum Library. This library is, at present, lending 
directly to about 1,200 organizations, each of which has some library system 
of its own. Unlike the Regional Bureau/N.C.L. system the Science Museum 
Library system, of course, applies only to science and technology. 

The two systems are linked at many points. For instance, the larger special 
libraries which borrow from the Science Museum Library also take part in 
regional schemes. The larger public libraries, which are often the headquarters 
of a regional bureau, borrow direct from the Science Museum Library. Most of 
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the universities are members of the Science Library Supplementary Lending 
Scheme, and the National Central Library borrows from the Science Museum 
Library. In magnitude the Science Library system and the number of loans 
passing through the National Central Library are at present about similar in 
size, although if only scientific and technical literature is considered the Science 
Museum Library scheme is the greater, and is probably similar in magnitude 
to the whole Regional Bureau/N.C.L. system. 

In both systems lending is to a great extent voluntary and, except possibly for 
the N.C.L.’s own library, is never mandatary. The Science Museum Library 
decides what it will lend and to what extent. In fact, last year, owing to the 
pressure of the demand the Science Museum had to restrict its service and urge 
its users to try other sources first. Other libraries in this voluntary system act, 
to a great extent, arbitrarily on the loan requests they receive. They are influ- 
enced more or less by such things as their relations with the would-be borrower, 
the type of material that is requested, and above all by the total volume of 
requests they receive. What we have to consider is how this system will be 
altered by the creation of a library whose business it is to lend and to ensure that 
scientific and technological literature is adequately available. To what extent 
will the existence of a deliberately organized lending service attract the loan 
requests which are now satisfied through the normal interlibrary lending 
system. This is one of the most uncertain factors in our plans for the future. 
In general we are planning on the basis that when we become fully operational, 
which we hope will be in about four or five years time, we shall be able to deal, 
if necessary, with twice the volume of requests which are now being received 
by the Science Museum Library. 

As we see it, if the National Lending Library attracts some of the loan 
requests which are now dealt with through the interlibrary loan systems, this 
will be a good thing. There are many special libraries who would lend much 
more freely if they did not receive so many requests for the more frequently 
used material, and if the total number of requests they received was smaller. 
We hope, therefore, that the existence of the National Lending Library will 
attract more libraries to the interlibrary lending systems, including to a limited 
extent those large libraries which now refuse to lend at all. We also hope that 
the existence of the National Lending Library will stop special libraries with- 
drawing from the system, a distinct possibility because of the existing pressure 
of interlibrary loans. 

As the National Lending Library service becomes established we think that 
special libraries may prune their shelves, and we hope that they will offer the 
literature they have for disposal to us. As a result of the literature appeals we 
have made during the last twelve months, we have already received literature 
presentations from many libraries.2, © These have varied from a few volumes to 
several tons, and most of it has been extremely useful and valuable material. 
It has helped us to start building up back sets, and even when this building up 
process is more or less complete we hope that libraries will continue to offer to us 
their little used material which it is uneconomic for them to retain on their shelves. 
In this way we shall not only be able to improve our holdings but also to replace 
the small, but inevitable, losses which must arise in operating a loan service. 

This paper may have conjured up the vision of an enormous centralized loan 
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service which will entirely replace the loan arrangements developed in the past. 
We do not think the change will go quite as far as this. In fact we certainly 
would not wish it to do so. To begin with, nothing the National Lending 
Library can do at present will replace the informal loan arrangements between 
libraries in the same area which can deliver whatever is required within a few 
hours. It is possible that if coaxial cables become plentiful and the copyright 
laws are changed we might be able to provide a more rapid service. But this 
seems at present a possibility of the more remote future. For the more imme- 
diate future, the best we are contemplating is that if a Telex requisition is 
received in the library sufficiently early one day, the publication will reach the 
borrower by the first post the next morning. | 

From time to time we plan to publish lists of frequently used material, and 
we hope that regional systems will seek to ensure that this material is held 
locally. This should not throw an enormous burden on regional systems. From 
the data we obtained in our use survey of the Science Museum Library’s loan 
system we found that about 80 per cent of the demand on the Science Museum 
Library was for serials, and 80 per cent of the serial demand was for about a 
thousand particular serials.* For the remaining titles that were used, and there 
were a large number of them, it would appear from the analysis that one copy 
held in the National Lending Library would be more than adequate to meet the 
total national demand. In fact in many cases it would be sufficient to meet the 
international demand from, say, the whole of Western Europe. 

Finally, we should, in fact, have to actively oppose any excessive centralization 
on the National Lending Library. For one of our purposes is to promote the 
use of literature, and for this we feel it is essential that there should be local 
library services with sufficient literature to guide potential users to the literature 
they require in the national collections. Indeed, one idea we have contemplated, 
in a very tentative way, is a scheme for grading libraries which can provide 
some definite levels of service in the scientific literature fields. One could even 
imagine that this grading would operate in a similar way to that used by the 
Automobile Association in grading hotels one might even come to expect 
to find ‘N.L.L. Approved’ signs hanging outside the larger libraries! 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor, 

Following the publication of my paper on Microrecords in the August 1958 issue 
of the Proceedings, among the comments which resulted were those from two 
companies engaged in this type of work. 

Mr. Eugene B. Power, Director of University Microfilms Ltd., pointed out 
that whilst a single copy of a microcard was not as economical in production as 
a film, in general, the cost of 25 microfilms and 25 microcards was approximately 
the same. He thought that roll film facilitated browsing and searches of long 
files more easily than cards and that cards were subject to mis-filing. In the 
United States about twenty times as many library microfilms are produced as 
there are cards. 

The use of Xerography has widened the scope of microfilm. Not only can 
positive microfilms be produced but full-sized paper enlargements in one-copy 
editions can be provided at about 334d. per page. Alternatively, paper masters 
can be prepared for inexpensive offset-litho editions of up to soo. 

Microfiche has no great acceptance in U.S.A., preference being held for 
the use of cut roll film in jackets. The former is not subject to large-scale 
production methods. On the question of speed in handling, there was probably 
only about 20 seconds difference between the two media. 

Mr. Power considered that the use of 16-mm. film for the preservation of 
library literature should be avoided because the resolution was so poor, a 
factor of considerable importance from the user angle. 

Reproduction by libraries of single negative copies was uneconomical. 
Costs could only be reduced to the equivalent of binding costs, when the cost 
of the negative was spread over a number of positive copies, thereby saving 
about 95 per cent of conventional storage cost. The writer considered that 
there were too many technical problems in producing a good film and that, all 
things considered, in spite of the apparent lower cost, microfilming should be 
done by a competent firm. 


Micro Methods Ltd. state that they are now agents for many of the major 
American producers of microcard. In addition, they have begun publication of 
microfiche and microfilm editions of English journals such as: Journal of Royal In- 
stitute of Chemistry, Electroplating and Metal Finishing, Chemical Products, Achievement, 
etc. Their programme includes out-of-print books and microcard editions. 

As an example of the black-and-white and colour reproductions of historical 
documents which they are undertaking, the Holkham Hall MSS, are available 
in 35-mm. film strip form. 

Inquiries about the company’s activities should be addressed to: Micro 
Methods Ltd., East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 


J. Burkett, 
9th September 1958. Hawker Siddeley Nuclear Power Company Limited. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECENT 
LITERATURE 


Books and Pamphlets 


BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
British broadcasting: a bibliography. 
London, B.B.C., 1958. [3], 49 pp. 5s. 

BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
Research: a signpost to better manage- 
ment; a report of the twelfth national 
conference held at Bournemouth on 6~8 
November, 1957. London, the Institute, 
1958. vil, 239 pp. 21. 

BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
The dimensional features of magnetic 
sound recording on perforated film. 
London, the Institution, 1958. 15 pp. 
tables. diagrs. (B.S. 2981 : 1958.) 4s. 6d. 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Motion picture film. London, the Institu- 
tion, 1958. 3 v. tables. diagrs. (B.S. 677: 
1958.) Part r: 35 mm film. 15 pp. 4s. 6d. 
Part 2: 16 mm. film. 25 pp. 6s. Part 3: 

_ 8mm. flm. to pp. 4s. 

*CENTRALE VEREENIGING VOOR OPENBARE 

LEESZALEN EN BIBLIOTHEKEN, NEDER- 

LANDSE VERENIGING VAN BIBLIOTHECARIS- 

SEN, and NEDERLANDS INSTITUUT VOOR 

DOCUMENTATIE EN REGISTRATUUR 
Bibliotheek- en documentatiegids voor 
Nederland. ’s-Gravenhage, N.I.D.E.R., 
1957- [7], 246 pp. 17-50 ft. 

*DARGENT, J. A. 

Des institutions 4 caractére universitaire ou 
scientifique et les publications dont elles 
disposent (1955). Bruxelles, Commission 
Belge de Bibliographie, 1958. 97 pp. 
(Bibliographica Belgica 23.) 

Fosxerr, D. J. 

Information service in libraries. London, 
Crosby Lockwood, 1958. ix, 142 pp. 
(Crosby Lockwood’s new librarianship 
series, 4.) 

GREAT BRITAIN. Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Social and Economic Research 
Local government statistics. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1953. v, 34 pp. (Guides to 
official sources, no. 3.) 15. 6d. 


*GREAT Britain. Patent Office 
Periodical publications in the Patent Office 
Library: list of current titles. 2nd ed. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1958. v, 258 pp. 
mimeographed. ras. 6d. 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF PuRE AND APPLIED 
CHEMISTRY. Commission on Codification, 
Cipheting and Punched Card Techniques 
A proposed international chemical nota- 
tion. Tentative version, subject to revision. 
London, New York [etc.], Longmans, 
1958. vii, 165 pp. diagrs. 355. 


Jounson, H. Webster, and MCFARLAND, 
Stuart W. 
How to use a business library, with 
sources of business information. and ed. 
Cincinnati, South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1957. iv, 154 pp. $1.25. 
Kapsner, Oliver L., ed, 
Catholic subject headings: a list designed 
for use with Library of Congress subject 
headings or the Sears List of subject head- 
ings, under the auspices of the Catholic 
Library Association. 4th ed. with an 
appendix on names of saints. Collegeville, 
Minn., St. John’s Abbey Press, 1958. xxi, 
418 pp. $7.50. 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
Standard for library binding. Boston, 
Mass., the Institute, 1958. 19 pp. tables. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
Standard for pre-library bound new books. 
Boston, Mass., the Institute, 1958. 11 pp., 
tables, 


MEYER-DOHM, Peter 

Der westdeutsche Büchermarkt: eine 
Untersuchung der Marktstruktur, zug- 
leich ein Beitrag zur Analyse der vertikalen 
Preisbindung. Stuttgart, Gustav Fischer, 
1957. vil, 203 pp. (Okonomische Studien; 
hrsg. vom Institut für Aussenhandel und 
Uberseewirtschaft der Universitit Ham- 
burg, Heft 1.) DM 14. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Office administration; ed. by Geoffrey 
Mills and Oliver Standingford. London, 
Pitman, 1958. x, 249 pp. 25s. 


ORGANISATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
Co-OPERATION. European Productivity 
Agency. Basic Information Section 
Report on the third meeting of technical 
information officers held at the Comitato 
Nazionale per la Produttività, Rome, 19th- 
23rd March, 1956. Paris, O.E.E.C.; 
[London, H.M.S.O.], 1958. 58 pp. 45.3 
250 fr. 
[Cover title: Technical information services 
in Europe. ] 

*Paris. University. Institut Henri Poincaré 
Liste des titres des périodiques réguliére- 
ment reçus par la bibliothèque de P’Institut 
Henri Poincaré (Cabinet du Département 
des Sciences Mathématiques); liste dressée 
pat Madeleine Estève et mise 4 jour au 
30 juin 1958. Paris, Secrétariat Mathé- 
matique, 1958. 23 pp. (Documentation 
mathématique, fasc. 19= 40.) 


PENNSYLVANIA Strate Unversity. Library 
A brief introduction to research tools for 
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AEC and government scientific reports; 
[comp. by] Elise P. Fishbein and Eliza- 
beth C. Westcott. [University Park, Pa.], 
the Library, 1958. 9 pp. mimeographed. 


The Puncuep card machine accounting and 
data processing semi-annual; a business 
publication dedicated to the advancement 
and enlightenment of the science of 
punched card accounting, and electronic 
and integrated data processing. Vol. 7. 
Detroit, Gille Associates, 1958. 171 pp. 
illus. tables. diagrs. $o. 


Scottish Councia (DEVELOPMENT AND 

INDUSTRY) 
Small firms with big problems: a short 
account of an experimental Technical 
Liaison Service run by the Scottish Coun- 
cil (Development and Industry), London, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, [1958]. [3], 24 pp. diagrs. 


SHERA, Jesse H., and others 

' Information resources: a challenge to 
American science and industry, by Jesse H. 
Shera, Allen Kent [and] James W. Perry; 
based on the special meeting of the Coun- 
cil on Documentation Research, February 
3—4, 1958, sponsored by Western Reserve 
University. Cleveland, Press of Western 
Reserve University, 1958. xii, 214 pp. 
mimeographed. $5. 

[Distributed by Interscience.] 


*SOCIAL SCIENCES DOCUMENTATION 
Survey of criminological journals: a hand- 
list of periodicals of interest to students of 
criminology with their locations in certain 
London libraries. London, Institute for 
the Study and Treatment of Delinquency, 
1958. [8] pp. 1s. 

*Unrrep Nations. Library, Geneva 
Analysis of material published regularly in 
official gazettes. Genéve, the Library, 
1958. 39 pp. mimeographed. (Miscel- 
laneous bibliographies no. 1.) 
[Text in English and French] 


*Unrrep Srares. Library of Congress. 

Cyrillic Bibliographic Project _ 
Serial publications of the Soviet Union, 
1939~1957: a bibliographic checklist; 
comp. by Rudolf Smits. Washington, the 
Library, 1958. ix, 459 pp. $2.75. 
[Available through U.S. Government 
Printing Office or H.M.S.O.] 


Unirep Srares. National Science Founda- 
tion. Office of Special Studies 
A. selected bibliography of research and 
development and its impact on the econ- 
omy. Washington, the Foundation, 1958. 
v, 21 pp. (NSE 58—18.) 
VEREINIGUNG OSTERREICHISCHER BIBLIO- 
THEKARE 
Der österreichische Bibliothekartag 1956, 
Innsbruck, 6-9 September, 1956; Tagungs- 
bericht und Referate. Wien, die Vereining- 


ung, 1957. xxiii, 137 pp. (Biblos-Schriften, 
Bd. 16.) 


YORKSHIRE REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM 
Organisation and procedure. Sheffield, 
Central Library, 1958. 29 pp. diagrs. 


3s. 6d, 


Articles and Papers 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE. Com- 

mittee on Research and Development 
Roster of current research, development, 
and testing in documentation and librarian- 
ship, 1957-1958. American Documentation, 
vol. 9, no. 3, July, 1958, pp. 184-91. 

Barnard, G. A. IH, and Ferm, Louis 
An information filing and retrieval system 
for the engineering and management 
records of a large-scale computer develop- 
ment project. American Documentation, 
vol. 9, no. 3, July, 1958, pp. 208-13. 

Baumanis, Arturs, and ROGERS, A. Robert 
Soviet classification and cataloging. 
Library Quarterly, vol. 28, no. 3, July, 1958, 
pp. 172-86. 

CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES 
The retention of documents and the use of 
microfilms. Secretary, vol. 55, no. 4, April, 
1958, pp. 155-60. 

CLEAVE, J. P. 

À type of program for mechanical transla- 
tion. Mechanical Translation, vol. 4, no. 3, 
December, 1957, pp. 54-58. 

CoLLison, Robert L. 

Desk information. Office Magazine, vol. 5, 
no. 57, September, 1958, pp. 688-9. 

De Vaurncer, Leon, jr. 

A microfilmer replies. American Archivist, 
vol, 21, no. 3, July, 1958, pp. 305-10. 

Dimensional stability of photographic repro- 
ductions, Arclight Review, vol. 21, no. 6, 
June, 1958, p. 36. 

ELDREDGE, K. R., KAMPHOEFNER, F. J., and 

Wenpt, P. H. 

Teaching machines to read. Punched card 
semi-annual, vol. 7, 1958, pp. 28-33. 

FAIRTHORNE, R. A. 
Delegation of classification. American 
Documentation, vol. 9, no. 3, July, 1958, 
Pp. 159-64. 

FLEMING, Thomas P., and SHanx, Russell 
Scientific and technical book publishing. 
Library Trends, vol. 7, no. 1, July, 1958, 
PP. 197-209. 


-FLIEDER, Francoise 


Étude biologique des procédés de ren- 
forcement des documents. Bulletin des 
Bibliothéques de France, vol. 3, no. 6, June, 
1958, pp. 419-22. 
Harman, Marian 

The National Union Catalog, a review. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
2, no. 3, Summer, 1958, pp. 209-15. 
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Harper, Kenneth E. 
Contextual analysis. Mechanical Transla- 
tion, vol. 4, no. 3, December, 1957, pp. 
70-75. 

HERNER, Saul 
American use of Soviet medical research. 
Science, vol. 128, no. 3314, 4 July, 1958, 
pp. 9-15. 

Joycr, T., and NEEDHAM, R. M. 
The thesaurus approach to information 
retrieval. American Documentation, vol. 9, 
no. 3, July, 1958, pp. 192-7. 

KATHPALIA, Y. P. 
Hand lamination with cellulose acetate. 
American Archivist, vol. 21, no. 3, July, 
1958, pp. 271-6. 

KERGEVANT, D. 
Développement de lanalyse des relations 
dans la C.D.U. Quarterly Bulletin of the 
International Association of Agricultural 
Librarians €> Documentalists, vol, 3, no. 3, 
July, 1958, pp. 111-6. 

KYLE, Barbara 
Towards a classification for social science 
literature. American Documentation, vol. 9, 
no. 3, July, 1958, pp. 168-83. 

Lovett, Robert W. 
Property rights and business records. 
American Archivist, vol. 21, no. 3, July, 
1958, pp. 259-69. 

MEYER, Bruno 
Das Werkarchiv. Nouvelles ABS € ASD, 
vol. 34, no. 2/3, March-June, 1958, 
pp. 54-61. 

Merz, O. 
Das Werkarchiv als Erweiterung der 
Dokumentationsstelle. Noavelles ABS CF 
ASD, vol. 34, no. 2/3, March-June, 1958, 
pp. 51-54. 

Murren, Evelyn Day 
Guidelines for establishing a centralized 
library processing center. Library Re- 
sources and Technical Services, vol. 2, no. 3, 
Summer, 1958, pp. 171-5. 
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New indexes from old by photocopying. 
Library Journal, vol. 85, no. 13, July, 1958, 
pp. 2024-6. 

PARKER, Sheila M., and Purrie, Helen R. 

A guide to the planning and development 
of exhibits for medical libraries. Bulletin of 
the Medical Library Association, vol. 46, 
no. 3, July, 1958, pp. 335-43. 

PoINDRON, Paul 
Etat présent de la normalisation francaise 
et étrangére intéressant la documentation 
et les bibliothèques. Bulletin des Biblio- 
théques de France, vol. 3, no. 6, June, 1958, 
pp. 431-5. 

REAGAN, Agnes Lytton 
A study of factors influencing college 
students to become librarians. ACK 
Monographs, no. 21, 1958, vii, I10 pp. 
$2.75. 

ScHick, Frank L. 

Trends in American book publishing. 
Library Trends, vol. 7, no. 1, July, 1958, 
Ppp. 1-233. 

TAYLOR, F. R. 

‘Radio astronomy. Library Association 
Special Subject List, no. 26, July, 1958, 
15 pp- 

*Waxiace, William B., jr. 

A method of engineering drawing control. 
Machine Design, vol. 29, no. 24, 28 Novem- 
ber, 1957, pp. 102-5. 

WEINSTEIN, Frederic D. 

Book selection in the sciences. A.L.A. 
Bulletin, vol. 52, no. 7, July-August, 1958, 
pp. 509-13. 

WELT, Isaac D. 

The detailed indexing of biological effects 
of chemical substances. Bulletin of the 
Medical Library Association, vol. 46, no. 3, 
July, 1958, pp. 367-80. 

Ynove, V. H. 

A framework for syntactic translation. 
Mechanical Translation, vol. 4, no. 3, 
Decernber, 1957, pp. 59-65. 


All the above items may be borrowed from Aslib Library, except those marked 
with an asterisk. Most of these are available for consultation in the Library, 
apart from a few for which locations in other libraries can be given. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 
THURSDAY 27th-Frrrpay 28th. Northern Branch conference at 
Sheffield. See paragraph below. 


DECEMBER 
TUESDAY 2nd. Midlands Branch meeting. 


1959 


JANUARY 
WEDNESDAY 21st. Midlands Branch meeting. 


MARCH 
WEDNESDAY 25th. Midlands Branch Annual General Meeting. 


Thirty-third Annual Conference 


The Thirty-third Annual Conference was held at Nottingham University 
from 5th to 8th September 1958. Aslib was again lucky with the weather as 
Nottingham escaped the heavy thunderstorms experienced in other parts of 
the country and it remained generally warm and dry until Monday. This was 
particularly fortunate as delegates were staying in three separate Halls of 
Residence, namely: Hugh Stewart, Florence Boot and Wortley, and many of 
them walked across'the grounds to the meetings which took place in the 
Trent and Portland buildings. 

Most of the 260 delegates—some of whom came from as far afield as Australia, 
the Netherlands, U.S.A. and the West Indies—arrived on Friday evening in 
time to enjoy a cocktail party kindly given by the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of the City of Nottingham in the Council House. After dinner the President 
formally opened the Conference with an inaugural address given in the Great 
Hall, Trent Building, where most of the subsequent meetings took place. 

The President’s address will be published in the November issue, together 
with papers given on Saturday morning by Mr. P. Hutber on “The Scope and 
Use of Economic Information’, a summary of the contribution made by the 
Economics Group to this session, and the paper on ‘Marketing Research’ 
given by Mr. W. A. Cooper. Reports and papers from the meetings held on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday, to be published in the December issue, include 
‘Research in Library Information Services’ by Mr. C. W. Cleverdon and 
Mr. C. W. Hanson, “The Art of Lecturing’ by Dr. G. Kitson Clark and Com- 
mander E. Bidder Clark, and “Patent Classification’ by Mr. M. R. Gheury de 
Bray and Mr. Nicholas Flower. An account of the simultaneous meetings held 
by the Aeronautics, Furniture, Textile, and Chemical Groups, and the Electrical 
Translators’ Section of the Engineering Group will be included in January. 
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The Conference was ably and entertainingly rounded off after tea on Sunday 
by Miss M. A. Carter, Recorded Programmes Permanent Library, BBC, with 
a lively talk on ‘Sound Sidetracks’ liberally illustrated with records. Miss 
Carter described the work of the Current and Permanent record libraries; the 
former acting as a traffic office and dealing with new records, which are either 
passed on later to the Permanent library, or destroyed if they have no historic 
value or prospects of future use. She explained the importance of careful 
selection of records for use in broadcast programmes in order to ensure perfect 
continuity of time, place, and the natural position of the hearer in respect to 
the sound. Miss Carter also pointed out that BBC recorded sound is not 
faked except where fantasy is concerned and when it is impossible to record 
the actual sound required, as for example in programmes on interplanetary 
exploration. 


Northern Branch 


The Branch Conference will be opened at 9.30 a.m. on Friday 28th Novem- 
ber, in the Library Theatre, Central Library, Surrey Street, Sheffield. Delegates 
will be welcomed by Councillor J. Thorpe, Chairman of the Sheffield Libraries, 
Art Galleries and Museums Committee. The morning session will by a sym- 
posium on practical aspects of special library work. The Chairman will be 
Mr. A. R. Cameron, A. V. Roe & Company Ltd., and Mr. John Bebbington, 
Sheffield City Librarian and Information Officer, will lead the discussion. 
Fifteen-minute papers will be given by Miss B. Warburton, A.L.A., the United 
Steel Companies Ltd., on ‘Methods of recording loans’; Miss A. J. Spencer, 
F.L.A., Petrochemicals Ltd., on ‘Individual abstracts versus bulletins’; Mr. 
C. C. Linstead, Edgar Allen & Company Ltd., on ‘The use of trade literature’; 
Mr. F. Newby, Hardman & Holden Limited, on ‘Why make your own indexes ?’; 
and Miss H. Thornton, T.T.M. (Research) Ltd., on ‘Is the circulation of 
periodicals desirable? After lunch delegates will be able to visit Messrs. 
Steel, Peech & Tozer, steel melting and rolling works, or Messrs. George 
Bassett & Company Ltd., sweet manufacturers, or enjoy a conducted tour of 
the Sheffield Central Library. 

The Conference fee will be ros. or 24s. including dinner on Thursday 27th 
November. Application forms and details of Sheffield hotels will be supplied, 
on request, by the Honorary Secretary, Miss E. Boddy, The Retreat, Tideswell 
Lane, Eyam, near Sheffield. 


New British Standard for Transliteration 


The British Standard transliteration of Cyrillic and Greek characters (B.S. 2979: 
1958) has now been published. It includes two alternative systems. The first 
of these is the British system which follows closely the recommendations of 
the Royal Society and is intended solely for work confined to English-speaking 
countries. The second system is intended to implement the recommendations 
of the International Organization for Standardization, which differ consider- 
ably from common practice in English-speaking countries and would, it was 
felt, be unacceptable for general purposes in Britain. Tables are included for 
transliteration from Church Slavonic and Rumanian Cyrillic and from Greek, 
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and back from Latin into Cyrillic. The new standard should be of value to all 
engaged in library and bibliographical work, and it is to be hoped that the 
compromises adopted in an effort to overcome the difficulties caused by 
differing phonetic values of Latin chatacters:in various languages will prove 
successful. B.S. 2979: 1958 may be obtained from the British Standards 
Institution, British Standards House, 2 Park Street, London, W.1. Price 
12s. 6d. 


UDC Practice 


The British Standards Institution, with the support of Aslib and the Library 
Association, is to organize a series of six one-day discussion meetings intended 
to be of practical use to UDC users in selected subject fields. The meetings, 
which will last from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (with an hours lunch-break), will be 
held at the B.S.I. and there will be a Chairman or discussion leader for each 
session, with perhaps one or two additional experts present. The programme 
is as follows: 


l 1958 
14th November: Engineering workshop practice (metals and other 
materials). 
12th December: Physical science and technology (including nuclear 
science). 
1959 
16th January: Building and civil engineering, town planning and 
architecture. 
13th February: Geographical and regional (especially (1/9) auxiliaries). 
13th March: Management, administrative and social sciences. 
17th April: Biological and medical sciences. 


Application and remittance forms are available from the British Standards 
Institution, 2 Park Street, London, W.1. Telephone Mayfair 9000, ext. 18. A 
fee of £1 15. for each meeting will include morning coffee and afternoon tea 
but not lunch and applicants are asked to indicate which meeting or meetings 
they wish to attend. 


Guide to the Patent Office Library 


' The Patent Office Library has published a four-page Guide to the use of the 
Library containing a plan and brief description of the contents of the library 
and their location. It should be of practical assistance to all users and can be 
obtained on application to the Patent Office Library, 25 Southampton Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


List of Russian Journals 


The Lending Library Unit of the pepaeaene of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has issued a new edition of Titles of current periodicals from the USSR 
and ‘cover-to-cover’ translations, dated June 1958. Titles are listed in Russian 
script with translations, as in the previous issue, and holdings are shown. 
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Publications listed may be borrowed direct from the Unit by approved bor- 
rowers using Science Library requisition forms. The List may be obtained 
free of charge from the Lending Library Unit, D.S.I.R., 20 Chester Terrace, 


London, N.W.1. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Name 
Accrington Public Library 
Ait Reduction Co. Inc. 
Analytical European Surveys Ltd. 
Associated Engineering Ltd. 


Australia. Weapons Reseatch Establishment 


Bailliere, Tindall & Cox Ltd. 
Beirut. American University 
Bradfelt Limited 

Brookes Dye Works Limited 

Brush Electric Engineering Co. Ltd. 
Claritude Limited 

Colman, Prentis & Varley Ltd. 
Davis and Soper Ltd. 

Educational Supply Association Ltd. 
Electro-Chemical Engineering Co. Ltd. 
English Electric Valve Co. Ltd. 
Ewart, William, and Son Ltd. 
Felber, Gordon & Co. Ltd. 


Frankenstein & Sons (Manchester) Ltd. 


General Electric Company 
Grimsby Public Library 
Hingley, N., and Sons Ltd. 
Institute of Linguists, The 
Johnson and Bloy Ltd. 
Jolley, J. L., & Partners Ltd. 
Kawanda Research Station 


Koninklijke Nederlandsche Hoogovens en 


Staalfabrieken N.V. 


Mid-Watwickshire College of Further 
Education 


Middlesex County Libraries 

National Gas Association of Australia 
Oxford College of Technology 
R.A.F. Institute of Aviation Medicine 
Royal Botanic Gardens 

Sandoz Ltd. 

Solid Smokeless Fuels Federation 


Corporate 


Locality 
Accrington, Lanes. 
U.S.A. 

London 
Warwickshire 
Adelaide, S. Australia 
London 

Beirut 

London 

Bristol 
Loughborough 
London 

London 

London 
Stevenage 
Weybridge 
Chelmsford 
Belfast 

London 
Manchester 
U.S.A. 

Grimsby, Lincs. 
Dudley 

London 

London 

Great Missenden 
Kampala, Uganda 


Ijmuiden, Netherlands 


Leamington Spa 
Hounslow 
Melbourne 
Oxford 
Farnborough 
Richmond 

Basle, Switzerland 
London 
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Representative 


Dr. F. E. McKenna 
Mrs. P. Whyte 
K. G. Quicke 


W. R. Kramer 
F. L. Kent 

J. Howard 

R. F. Young 

G. H. Wray 

P. P. Loraine 

A. C. 5. Barraud 
C. I. Griffin-Mees 
J. W. Leonard 
H. R. Henderson 
E. B. Callick 

E. D. Popper 

J. Silver 

R. A. Hodgson 
R. J. Booser 

E. H. Trevitt 

E. Wood 

J. K. Creer 

L. C. Ward 

J- L. Jolley 

Miss P, M. Fiddes 


P. Veldheer 


H. M. Marklew 

S. G. Berriman 
Miss A. Evans 

D. L. Smith 

W. K. Stewart 

Dr. G. Taylor 

Dr. W. Bladergroen 
A. Burton-Stibbon 


ASLIB INFORMATION 


Van Nostrand, D., Co. Ltd. 
Wheat Industries (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Williams, J. C. 


Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company, 
The 


E. G. Horwood 
Dr. J. W. Knight 


London 
Tamworth, Australia 
Edgware, Middx. 


Staffs. J. O. Sewell 


Individuals 


Bertie, L. W. H. 
Came, Major M. S. 
Freed, Mr. Bela 


Stokes, H. M. 


Hoselitz, Miss Suzanne 


Utch, Miss Edith 
Vincentini, Dr. A. L. C. 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound 
technical and scientific qualifications. J. 
Smuts, B.SC.(ENGIN.), 140 Wightman Road, 
London, N.8. Tel. FIT 0835. 


Situations vacant 


ASLIB invites applications for the post of 
Head of its Information Department con- 
cerned primarily with answering inquiries for 
technical and economic information. Candi- 
dates must have varied experience in 
specialized information departments and 
extensive knowledge of British and Foreign 
sources of information. A University degree, 
knowledge of scientific and technical subjects, 
administrative ability and a reading know- 
ledge of one or more languages would be 
additional qualifications. Salary scale £1,000 
x £50—£1,750 p.a., point of entry to 
depend on age and experience. Superannua- 
tion scheme. Apply, naming two referees, to 
the Director, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN AND ABSTRACTOR 
required in London. Qualifications must 
include organic chemistry up to B.Sc. 
standard, good reading knowledge of tech- 
nical French, German, and some typing. 
Commencing salary in accordance with 
qualifications, but not less than £550 per 
annum rising to £700 after six months’ 
satisfactory service, with prospects for 
additional increments. Apply by confidential 
letter to the Staff Manager, British Plastics 
Federation, 47-48 Piccadilly, London, W.r1. 


INFORMATION OFFICER aged 25-35 years 
required by research organization with 
International interests in the chemical and 
veterinary fields. Good Honours Degree in 
chemistry (or pharmacy) required and some 
knowledge of biological sciences would be 
an advantage. Duties include supervising 


staff of technical library and assisting with 
abstracting, scanning and searching literature 
and answering technical queries. Pension 
scheme. Salary according to age and ex- 
perience. Apply for further particulars to the 
Director, Cooper Technical Bureau, Berk- 
hamsted, Hertfordshire. 


LIBRARIAN: BOARD OF TRADE H.Q. Library 
in London. Pensionable post for man or 
woman aged at least 22 on 1st September 
1958. Qualifications: Fellowship or Asso- 
ciateship of Library Association or diploma 
of London University School of Librarian- 
ship. Experience of reference or special 
library work, and interest in literature of 
social sciences desirable. Salary (men) £550 
(at 22) to £655 (at 25 or over) rising to £1050. 
Promotion prospects. Five-day week. Write 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gar- 
dens, London, W.1, for application form, 
quoting 4887/58. Closing date 9th October 


1958. 


LIBRARIAN fequired to develop the Aslib 
library as a library research tool and demon- 
stration unit. Desirable qualifications: 
original ideas, a degree, library qualifications, 
sound experience in administering a small 
specialized library, ability to abstract litera- 
ture covering librarianship and information 
work, some knowledge of languages. Salary 
scale £900 x {50—L1250 p.a. Apply: The 
ei Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London, 

WI. 


SEARCHER, male or female, required by 
Chartered Patent Agents as permanent mem- 
ber of staff. Five-day week. Should have 
good technical knowledge for extracting 
information from Patent Specifications and 
technical literature. Apply in writing stating 
age, experience and salary required to 
Carpmaels & Ransford, 24 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED. IN- 
FORMATION SECTION ASSISTANT. Thae com- 
pany has a vacancy for a female assistant in 
the Inzormation Section of its Research and 
Develspment Department, Epsom, Surrey. 
Althomgh based at Epsom, the saccessful 
candicate will work mainly in Loncon with 
the Search Team of the Information. Section. 
Candidates, aged not over 40, must hold a 
degree in chemistry or a related sciercce, or an 
equivalent qualification. They must also have 
a fluent knowledge of German and/or 
Russian, and the ability to write clear and 
concise English. The duties of the post are to 
carry zut searches for information .n scien- 
tific, technical and patent literacure, to 
prepase abstracts and to report thereon. 
Previcus experience of this type of work 
would be desirable but is not essential. 
Salary according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Non-contributory pensier scheme. 
Write Staff Manager, The Distillers Com- 
pany Limited, 21 St. James’s Square, London, 
5.W.1 Quote ref. 68/58. 


Handbook of 
Special Librarianship 
and 
Information Work 


Edited by 
W. ASHWORTH 


Price 40s. to members of Aslib 
50s. to non-members 


Aslib 


3 Belgrave Square, London, &W.1 
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Wanted 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry (Undus- 
trial Edition) November 1940. Fifteen odd 
numbers of same journal ranging from 1938 
to 1953 available for exchange, if desired. 
Offers to the Librarian, CIBA (A.R.L.) Ltd., 
Duxford, Cambridge. 


L’Onde Electrique, June 1957. Electrical 
Engineering, January 1957. The Librarian, 
Cossor Radar & Electronics Ltd., Cossor 
House, Highbury Grove, London, N.5. 


For Disposal 

The following sets of journals are offered 
free of charge. Please apply to the Librarian, 
CIBA Laboratories Limited, Horsham, Sus- 
sex. Electrical Review 1948-54, Electrical 
Times 1955-56, Instrument Practice 1952-54, 
Machinery 1955—56, Machinery Market and the 
Engineering Materials Gazette 1950-54, The 
Engineers Digest 1947-49, The Industrial 
Heating Engineer 1947-49, The Steam En- 
gineer 1948—49. 





British Sources 


of Reference and 
Information 


a guide to societies 
works of reference and libraries 


X 


Edited by 
THEODORE BESTERMAN 


Published by Aslib for 
the British Council 


Price 5s. to members of Aslib 
6s. to non-members 


Aslib 


3 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1 
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THE CONTRIBUTION 
OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY TO THE MODERN 
OUTLOOK IN LIBRARY SERVICES 


By F. C, FRANCIS, C.B., M.A., F.S.A. 
Keeper, Department of Printed Books, British Museum 
Presidential address, 33rd Annual Conference, Nottingham, 5th September 1958 


PROPOSE to take up your time this evening on what you might call a 

personal topic. I am going to try to put before you some of the problems 
that are agitating the minds of those who work in large general libraries and 
to try to suggest how the work of these libraries and the work in which you 
members of Aslib are daily engaged tie up together to form the pattern of 
library services which it is our job to provide. 

I have no doubt that to many of you it may seem strange, even anomalous, 
that a person like myself, who has worked in the British Museum Library for 
the last thirty years, should have become closely associated with the work of 
Aslib and why I should be occupying this most distinguished position. When 
you consider it, however, this apparently anomalous situation has a very 
obvious explanation. We are all of us in the library business to provide services 
of a highly specialized kind. During my time in the Museum I have felt that, 
because of the particular circumstances under which we work in that institu- 
tion, we tend to do what we feel we can do, rather than what we would like 
to do, and'I have found in the work of the special libraries a stimulating 
example of how library services can be developed, provided the conditions are 
right. Putting this in an entirely different way, it has become clear, particularly 
in the circumstances of wartime and in the immediate post-war period, during 
a time of unexampled scientific and technological development, that libraries 
are not merely repositories where information lies ready for people to find, but 
are active instruments in the development of thought and the moulding of 
policy. Through the work of Aslib, the active part that can be played by 
libraries has been made clear, and its development has been encouraged. This 
is not to say, of course, that firmly and deeply based institutions should remould 
their policy overnight, or that their work is the same as that of the special 
libraries. What should be clear, and it has certainly been clear to me and a 
source of inspiration, is that the services which libraries can give are more vital, 
more positive than had previously been realized. 

It is essential, in my view, for the great libraries to give careful consideration 
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to ther place in the modern world and to consider how far their policies have 


to be modified. I wish that I had been able to give this address in two or three 
weeks’ time, because I should taen have been able to report to you the results 
of an important meeting in Vienna of European national librarians who ate 
consicering the role of the national libraries in the present world. That, 
however, is impossible, and I can do no more than say something of my own 
view of this problem and my own ideas on what developments I would like 
to foresee and how I think Oe great libraries fit into a pattern of library and 
information service. 

Perhaps I might say that I couple these two words library and information 
together deliberately. Much diszussion has gone on about the meaning of these 
words and the scope of the ideas they imply, and on the relative importance 
of the librarian and the information officer. It may very well be that the 
discussion has had the effect of Lringing into sharper light than might otherwise 
have teen the case the type and quality of work which is demanded from those 
in cherge of the sources of irformation. I hope, however, that it will be 
possible one day to bring an ead to the contention which this discussion has 
aroused. I feel no doubt myself that, to carry out his job correctly, the librarian 
needs to be as much a specialis- as he or she can, and that, other. things being 
equal, the more specialized knowledge a librarian has the better he will be 
able ta meet the needs of his clients. It is also true that the techniques and the 
practices which have been werked out by librarians are equally useful for 
information officers. For mysel, the distinction between the two is meaning- 
less in principle, though I am sure we should all agree that there are degrees 
of derelopment in library work and information work and that both the 
librarian and the information cficer are learning all the time about the possible 
develcpments of their craft. I nope that we shall wake up one morning and 
discover that the perfect speciel librarian and the perfect information officer 
are rezlly one and the same person. 

All -his has some bearing on my approach to the problems of my work in the 
Britisk- Museum. We are called keepers of the collections because our primary 
duty kas always been considered to be, aad is in fact, the preservation of what 
has been deposited in the Britisa Museum. Preservation, however, is not our 
sole function, that of making the collections available to students is a parallel 
function which has equal importance with that of preservation. 

I wish it were possible to sav that the British Museum had provided services 
specially planned to meet the current demands on libraries, and you must 


forgiv2 me if I seem to be merel promising and not reporting. Equally, I must: 


ask you, when I tell you of the difficulties which lie in the way of developing 
library services in the Museum, not to think that these difficulties are looked 
upon gs insurmountable or as excuses for inaction. They are factors which have 
to be taken into account at the present time but I would not, I think, be occu- 
pying the position I occupy ths evening if I did not confidently believe that 
these difficulties can, in the appropriate circumstances, be removed. It is my 
hope taat in the course of the next few years we shall be able to lay the founda- 
tion of a new library service wh.ch will put the British Museum, in the modern 
world, in the place it occupied ir the world at the end of the nineteenth and the 
beginring of this century. It is a hard fact that, apart from the provision of 
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additional storage space, it has not been possible, broadly speaking, to develop 
the facilities available for readers since the Reading Room was constructed in 
1857. We have indeed a special reading room for newspapers and we have small 
special reading rooms for state papers and maps, but it is true enough to say 
that, with the type of building and the present layout of the British Museum, 
very little development in the way of special facilities for readers has been or 
can be tealized. Had there been, there is no doubt that we would have provided 
very much better accommodation for the special reading rooms we have at 
present, the State Paper Room and the Map Room, and we would have provided 
a special reading room for periodicals—this is one of our most crying needs—a 
special catalogue and bibliography room, and at least one special reading room, 
for music. ' f 

It should not be thought, however, that this represents the sum total of my 
personal views as to the need for decentralization in large comprehensive 
libraries. I feel very strongly that the biggest difficulty in the way of the full 
use of libraries like the British Museum, the Library of Congress, and the 
Bibliothèque Nationale is the mere size of the collections. It used to be said 
of a good librarian that he knew every book on his shelves and that he himself 
was the best guide to the literature he controlled. This ideal is still, I hope, 
maintained by librarians in special libraries. They should consider themselves 
fortunate that they can still expect to know all the books under their care and 
discuss their contents with their readers. In the case of the large comprehensive 
libraries, especially when they contain books to the number of five or six 
million, which represents the collections in the British Museum, the librarian 
can no longer claim to know all the books under his care. He may know some 
of them very well but, for the most part, he will be forced to deal with the 
material under his care much as the general manager of, say, Harrods or Boots 
might have to deal with the stock in any one of the multitudinous sub-depart- 
ments which such a concern contains. This is a pity, because it has, to my way 
of thinking, two undesirable effects. In the first place it takes his confidence 
away from the librarian. He is no longer master of all he surveys; he is no 
longer the person of whom it is said, ‘Ask So-and-So, he knows all the books 
in the library and will advise you which ones to use’. In the second place, the 
user of the library is also overwhelmed by the mass of material which is at his 
disposal. Unless careful guides are provided or some other means is adopted 
of rendering the collections more manageable he is at a loss and tends 
to give up the ghost and he transfers his attentions to other libraries where 
he feels more able to get to grips with the literature in which he is in- 
terested. 

Now considerations of this kind, if they were allowed to dominate one’s 
approach to the large comprehensive library, could spell the end of such 
libraries as anything but museums of books, where the past but not the present 
can be studied. If one were to follow out this line of reasoning then it would 
clearly be undesirable for the great libraries to bother to buy new books as 
they came out; they could wait until other libraries had finished using them 
and simply invite out-of-date books to be deposited, which is obviously absurd 
because any such systém could result only in an unorganized and haphazard 
collection of books. So the great library continues to buy modern books and 
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it buys them, and acquires <hem by many other means, in a variety and in 
numbers beyond the means of eny other library in the country. 

It ic therefore obviously necsssary, in view of the considerable expenditure 
of money and the great amount of administrative work involved in all its 
operations, for the great library to consider what means are available to ensure 
the ful use of its collections. Eere the work carried on by the special libraries 
can provide, in my view, a useful guide. The special library usually deals with 
a smal, even minute, subject by comparison with the range covered by the 
comprehensive national libraries. Its librarian knows the material under his 
or her care; the reader approaches it with confidence and with the assurance 
that he will find what he wants speedily and conveniently. Is it possible to 
apply this principle to the great libraries? Can their work be sufficiently 
decentralized to allow ready access by the public and to make it possible for the 
librarian and user to recover tkeir feeling of confidence? It would clearly be 
foolisk. to suggest that the Museum could set up special departments for all 
the special collections which make up its total holdings. One of the first 
addresses I ever gave to Aslib—it was I think in 1946—-was concerned with 
this aspect of the Museum’s work. It is kely that the holdings of almost any 
special library could be matched in some respects by the collection in the 
Museum. It is clearly impossikle to consider specialization on this scale but 
I am sure that much could be done by breaking the collections up into a 
number of separate subjects, each with its special staff, each with its own 
catalogue, each with its own reading room and collection of reference books. 
I am not sure that professional nought is at one on this subject, but personally 
I cons_der decentralization to be the only way in which the great collections 
can come into their own agair. It must not be forgotten that, even if the 
collect.ons were broken down into ten such divisions, each division would 
consist on the average of over half a million books, which is, I suppose, double 
the size of almost any of the university libraries except those at Oxford and 
Cambridge and London. Our Ebrary thinking tends to be both conservative 
and persimonious. We are all inclined at the bottom of our hearts to look 
upona library as a luxury provided for recreation and delectation. It is, however, 
an important national asset anc our duty is to see that it is used to the full. 

It stould not, of course, be thought that this suggestion has the ulterior 
objective of doing away with, or taking the place of, special libraries. Their 
purpose can only be fully realized if they are intimately concerned with a 
particular activity and able to a:sess and meet the day-to-day needs of known 
indivicuals, and if they are supported by wide and deep national collections. 
The activities of the special libeary are largely concerned, I would suppose, 
with am active aggressive use of information. This has always been the feature 
about -he work of a special library which has most appeal to me. I want that” . 
approach to be adopted by the separate sections of the great national library 
but they will be acting for a diferent kind of use. They will be planning their 
activities along a broader front and will not be able to anticipate the needs of 
Mr. X or Mr. Y but they will try to provide well-organized comprehensive 
collections in certain broad subject fields. 

It will follow that if it is poss_ble to organize this kind of breakdown in the 
library services in a library like taat of the British Museum, those in the special 
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sections will have a duty to be aware of the work which is being carried out 
in other libraries, including, of course, special libraries, in their field, and I 
‘hope that the day is not too far distant when the staff of the British Museum 
Library will be able to play a full part in helping to co-ordinate such library 
activities. 

The idea of comprehensiveness in a single library is also one which has to 
be re-examined in the light of modern developments and modern requirements. 
The pattern for national library development was set, I suppose, by our illus- 
trious predecessor, Antonio Panizzi. He set the aim of the British Museum to 
provide for the poor student the best library of the literature of any country 
outside the country itself. 

It must be admitted however that when this pattern for the development of 
the British Museum was laid down, library studies were very different from 
those undertaken today. Then the library was, so to speak, the humanist’s 
laboratory and the scientist’s key to the knowledge of the past on which he 
tended to lean for the development of his thought. Neither one was so much 
concerned with using a library for current reading. Indeed, it is more than 
probable that any scholar worth the name had access, at home or in other 
quarters available to him personally, such as a club, to all the current literature 
he found it necessary to use. It is only in more recent times that the tempo of 
scientific research has speeded up in such a way as to make speedy access to 
comprehensive collections of periodicals, reports, abstracts, etc., essential, It 
cannot be denied that in this particular respect the great comprehensive libraries 
have been slow to appreciate current needs and have fallen sadly behind in 
providing what is required. They are essentially humanist in outlook and it is 
inevitable that where science and technology are concerned they have been late 
starters in the effort to provide satisfactory library services. Not only were they 
late starters, their staffs were and are, for the large part, unskilled in the subjects 
dealt with by scientists and technologists, and the idea of employing specially 
qualified scientific staff is one which has only recently been fully appreciated. 
The vacuum thus created has had to be filled by resources outside these libraries 
and in many instances special libraries for science and technology have been 
created which carry out some of the tasks which are proper to a national library. 
In this country the growth of the Science Library, particularly under Bradford 
and Lancaster-Jones, clearly showed what could be done in the scientific and 
technical fields which were untouched by the British Museum. Unfortunately 
the vision and the energies of these two men were baulked by lack of adequate 
space and adequate funds and, I suppose, by the lack of the right kind of official 
support. None the less their work formed a courageous attempt to provide 
material for an ever more important body of users whose needs had not been 
taken into account by the existing national libraries. In recent years a new 
attempt, this time with official approval, has been made to tackle the problem 
and to provide some of the services wanted by scientists and technologists, and 
the proposal to create out of the present Patent Office Library a new National 
Reference Library of Science and Technology has won official approval. 
Similarly, a new National Lending Library for Science and Technology has been 
begun under the auspices of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. The planning and development of both these libraries will form a most 
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important feature of library thought during the next five to ten years. There is 
every reason to think that both have been conceived along the right lines and 
I hope that their development vill be equally praiseworthy. 

The creation of super-specia. libraries however does not really solve the 
problem with which I have beer dealing. In the case of science and technology 
it can be argued that there is rezl urgency about the need for a comprehensive 
service. It can also be said that tne group of subjetcs covered by the description 
‘science and technology’ is sufficiently distinctive to be capable of being 
separated from the comprehens.ve national library. It can further be argued 
that tre type of library service which has become associated with books in 
these classes is different and more urgent than that which has in the past been 
found from national libraries in general and, in this case, the British Museum 
in particular. It is clear however that, once this movement towards the creation 
of special institutions for particular subjects has started, it is only too easy for it 
to be extended into other fields. I cannot help regretting, despite my confidence 
in the schemes which are now zoing forward, that means were not found of 
bringing the new science reference library into close relation with the British 
Museum. (I have to be careful here lest I seem to be arguing for the status quo 
regard_ess of the interests of users. In fact the exact opposite is the case.) 

The amount of money set astle for library provision in almost any country 
——perkaps excepting the United States—is ludicrously small. It is important, 
therefore, that the money available shov!d be expended rationally so that it 
can have the maximum effect. It is easy to see how, if several large specialized 
libraries are created, the resources available for library development could be 
squandered on the duplication of administrative services, the duplication of 
fringe material, to say nothing of the duplication of major works of reference. 
Let me explain emphatically that I am not against duplication, triplication, 
quadruplication, quintuplication or any other degree of multiplication of 
copies of books where this is necessary. What I am concerned with is the. 
dange- of wasting the nation’s resources—perhaps not that so much as wanting 
to ensure that the maximum results are obtained from the amount of money 
available. Library services are not cheap, especially if they are conceived on 
the lines I have been hinting at. We librarians must have a mature appreciation 
not orly of our immediate tasks but of their relation to the country’s economy. 
We must not be afraid of asking for sufficient money to carry out work we 
consider essential: but we musz equally see that such money is not’ wasted. 
Not al librarians are good business men: but the provision of library services 
at the national level calls for a strict appreciation of economic factors and 
careful planning in the use of available resources. I want to make this point to 
. you most strongly. I have said many times that with the present growth of 
literatare and the present demands that are made on libraries no library can look 
upon itself as being self-sufficiznt. It is absolutely vital that libraries should 
co-orcinate their efforts in providing the best possible overall library service. 
There is surely some hope thaz this can be accomplished. Librarians form a 
well-crganized community; they have on the whole fairly liberal notions about 
the carrying out of their craft and they are very well seized of the need for 
careful planning and of co-opesation. 

This brings me to a number of considerations regarding the great national 
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libraries which demonstrate conclusively, to me at any rate, that such libraries 
are an essential feature of the current library service of any country. I may say 
by way of introduction that I have seriously wondered from time to time if the 
day of the large comprehensive library as anything except a store-house of 
older books and periodicals was over, and if the main burden of bibliographical 
and information work should not be handed over to smaller, highly organized 
special libraries. A moment’s thought however is sufficient to dispel any such 
idea. First the National Library, while it may fall far short of the ideal in 
certain subjects—particularly, as I have already pointed out, in the field of 
applied science—nevertheless acquires by copyright deposit, by purchase, by 
gift and by exchange ranges of publications, particularly of universities and 
learned institutions from every part of the world, which are not matched 
elsewhere in the country. It acquires books and periodicals in many out-of- 
the-way languages—if such an expression can be forgiven—which are not and 
could not economically be covered in other libraries. The National Library has 
staff with language competence and it has moreover a recognized position in 
the eyes of foreign institutions which renders it the natural place to which to 
send out-of-the-way books in all subjects. It is or should be the main centre 
for the publications of governments and government agencies. It would 
clearly be impossible on grounds of economy alone to multiply the number of 
institutions receiving such publications in bulk with the considerable cata- 
loguing and storage problems which they involve. 

I have said enough I hope to make this point. There is another which must 
not be forgotten, the National Library is the only library with an obligation 
to maintain and preserve its collections. It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to spread a responsibility of this kind among a number of institutions. 
Remember also that the National Library is often the only institution in a 
country which can provide detailed information on the thousand and one 
subjects for which no specialized library exists. 

With such collections flowing naturally into the National Library and forming 
a vast reservoir ready to be tapped, it would be absurd if they were not used to 
the full. The problem is, as I have already indicated, to find the means of 
drawing on this reservoir effectively and in a manner to meet the requirements 
of the day. The great libraries need to regain the confidence of the specialists 
and the special librarians, whose main requirement is ease and speed of access. 
I have indicated previously how I think this might be obtained. 

Iam not suggesting for one moment that the national library can replace or 
supplant the special library, nor could it engage in the kind of detailed work 
which is typical of the special library. However greatly its collections can be 
decentralized the large library could not possibly maintain the close personal, 
daily contact with users which is one of the main features of the work of the 
special library. I do seriously suggest, however, that special librarians have a 
duty to their clients to make themselves familiar with the additional material 
which is available in the great collections. Inability to lend (where such is the 
case) is, I know, a serious obstacle, but this should not affect the obligation the 
special librarian has to see how he or she can help the library user to develop 
his work by access to all sources of information. 

I am coming now to another important consideration. If it can organize its 
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services in such a way that it can effectively supplement the services of the 
specia: libraries, what should the National Library expect of the special librarian? 
First, that he should be fully informed of what is available on a particular 
subje beyond the sometimes zketchy material on his own shelves, and that, 
if necessary, he should be willimg to take a certain amount of trouble to find it. 
Even more important than this nowever he should be ready to adopt a realistic 
and not an ivory tower approach to library problems and should be prepared 
to co-2perate in schemes for the general betterment of information services. 

I heve said already that this should not be difficult to bring about seeing 
that liararians are on the whole a thoughtful, well-informed body of men and 
wome= who have a clear idea of the information needs of the modern world 
and the complex problems that arise in tzying to provide for them. 

Yov may wonder whether :he picture I am beginning to sketch is not 
altoge-her too idealistic. It has undoubtedly elements of idealism in it and I 
am only too well aware of the med, especially perhaps for librarians, to temper 
easy idealism with strong dose: of realism, but it is remarkable what can be 
accomplished if the goal is clear and desirable and if the determination to 
reach it is sufficiently strong. Let me tell you why I feel optimistic about 
the pcssibility of bringing abot a great improvement in our library services 
and im co-operation between ourselves—whether in special libraries, informa- 
tion centres, university libraries or general libraries. 

Firs: of all the climate of opinion is more favourable than it has ever been. 
I do not mean only that the government seems to be becoming fully aware of 
its interest in having a satisfactory library service in technology, industry and 
commerce; librarians themselves are thinking more widely of all that their 
work implies: its scope, its Lmitations, its potentialities. In the world of 
national libraries I am very mach struck by the appreciation of the need to 
reorganize services so as to bring them into line with modern requirements and 
indeec to examine the whole besis on which the idea of the national library is 
founded. There is a deep understanding of the absolute necessity of collabora- 
tion between libraries of all kinds if the library and documentation services 
which the modern world requires are to be developed. 

To zome to a more important and a more practical point it is the intention, 
as you. know, to provide a completely new building for the British Museum 
on a site adjoining the present one. With the opportunity thus provided the 
type cf planning I have mentioned above could become a reality provided we 
are wise enough to take advantaze of the time to plan ahead. After all, Panizzi’s 
ideas, enunciated in the 1850s. provided the basis for a pre-eminent library 
service in advance of the times for fifty or sixty years. I am personally con- 
vincec that the opportunity foz re-planning has come at absolutely the right 
time: at a time when our thought has been stimulated by the challenge of the 
presert and the future, and ocr ideas are crystallizing into a pattern which 
seems to correspond to the requirements of the time. A new, properly planned 
buildiag will release energies which are at present bottled up and stifled. 

If the stage is properly set the principal actors—in this case the heads of the 
various sections of the National Library—will have scope to develop their ideas 
and work in closer co-operation with their colleagues in other libraries, I 
regtet very much that collaboration between the staff of the British Museum 
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and the staff of other libraries in fields other than bibliographical has not been 
much more developed. Here I hope that the measure of decentralization which 
I have suggested might bring my colleagues into closer touch with others in 
specialized fields. 

This is desirable not only on general grounds but also because I envisage 
the library and library staff playing a much bigger part in helping to develop 
library services based on the energies not only of the staff of the British Museum 
but on other libraries as well. We have not really begun to scratch the surface 
of the bibliographical work required to unloose the information which is 
under our care; the services we provide are ludicrous in comparison with 
what is needed. A beginning has been made during the last few years with the 
British National Bibliography, BUCOP, The British Catalogue of Music, the Union 
Catalogue of Old Music, the B.N.B. card service, and I hope, next year, the new 
edition of the British Museum Catalogue, to speak only of projects with which I 
have myself been associated. There are still unfulfilled needs for special 
catalogues, special bibliographies, union lists, catalogues of the contents of 
periodicals, co-ordination of abstracting services, methods of filling gaps in our 
holdings of specialist periodicals and literature of all kinds. This is work in 
which the National Library and other libraries can play joint parts, and it is my 
hope that the efforts of special libraries can be supported and co-ordinated by 
an active central national library. 

It is difficult to outline the kind of plans I have been talking about without 
seeming to suggest either that I am trying to gather all bibliographical activity 
into one institution or to regiment the activities of all other libraries. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. My purpose is to see what means can be 
found to use the undoubted power a national institution like the library of the 
British Museum possesses to solve the immense bibliographical problems with 
which we librarians are faced. 

Valuable bibliographical and information work is being done in a thousand 
places up and down the country. Frequently the same work is being done by 
many different institutions at the same time. Aslib has done a wonderful job 
in providing a meeting place for the discussion of ideas and methods and in 
fostering the work of the special libraries; it has not the means to supply the 
overall plans in which our various efforts can be co-ordinated for the better- 
ment of the bibliographical service of the country as a whole. This it seems to 
me is a task which should be placed on the shoulders of a national library—or 
the national libraries, if there are several. 

This is the ideal which I have long cherished. I have always felt proud to 
belong to the British Museum. After all it did not gain its reputation for 
nothing. I have equally felt that I wanted it to play in the modern world the 
outstanding role it played in the nineteenth century, not for self-glorification 
but because I think the country needs it. 


THE SCOPE 
AND USE OF ECONOMIC INFORMATION 


33rd Annual Conference, Nottingham, 6th September 1958 


F Chairman, Mrs. E. E. Stowell (Courtaulds Limited), in introducing 

Nt. Hutber, said that she must apologize on behalf of the Economics 
Grout for bringing the audience so early in the morning into the urgent world 
of the economics information officer ane librarian. By urgent she meant that 
they had to be so organized that they had at their fingertips information on any 
political, social, trade, industzial or scientific developments throughout the 
worldthat might have any bearing on the work and well-being of their respec- 
tive irstitutions. 

Mrs. Stowell said that she would leave other speakers to indicate just how 
far ther interests spread. She wanted only to explain why their programme had 
taken zhe shape in which they were presenting it. In thinking over the scope 
of ther work they had felt it necessary to find, as it wete, the centre of their 
circle, and they had agreed that The Financial Times presented them with the 
most komplete service of up-to-date facts and careful comment on which to 
base tLeir own services. They had therefore asked Mr. Hutber, of the industrial 
staff ct The Financial Times, to explain to them exactly how it managed to 
produce such a comprehensive and satisfying record of world affairs: a record, 
she weuld add, which, apart from immediate use, helped to form most valuable 
histor= files. 

After Mr. Hutber had spoken they would hear from three other people 
representing a good cross-section of the Economics Group as to how they 
used tne information put out by his paper. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES* 
sy P. HUTBER 
Industrial staff of The Financial Times 


Mr. Futber said that he had decided that the most useful approach to his 
subjec was the organic approach—the newspaper as a balanced and consistent 
whole. The job of a newspaper was to record, report, interpret and entertain. 
It was distinguished from an encyclopaedia or year-book by its contemporary 
natute, being concerned with the news of the day. To understand what a 
newspaper contained and why it contained it the reader had to ask himself for 
whos it was written. In the case of The Financial Times it was for the man of 
affairs whether he was a captain of industry, a small investor, a rising executive, 
or sormebody who wanted to know what was going on in the financial world. 

The back pagé gave London closing prices—the basic information required 
by the investor; but if additional information were needed to make those 
stern agures comprehendable, so that one could know why oils were up and 
textile. down, one found oneself extending the scope of inquiry. First, one 
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needed as much information as possible about the state of the market and the 
condition of the various companies concerned, and then about the behaviour 
of various commodities and the state of things in the countries producing them. 
One needed to know about overseas exchanges, particularly New York. But 
all that was merely a beginning. One wanted to know how prosperous a 
particular industry was, and what technical, scientific and marketing changes 
were in prospect; what was the general state of the economy and how it 
would be affected by current Government policy. 

‘Then there was the political outlook—the labour scene; was it one of wage 
stability or inflation all the way? What was the long-term international outlook 
from the point of view of the market? What repercussions would there be to 
the choice of a new Prime Minister in South Africa? 

That was how what had started as a City paper had grown until it contained 
more industrial news than any other paper in the country and more news of the 
application of science to industry than any other paper in the world. It pub- 
lished over thirty daily features and nearly thirty weekly ones. 

In regard to recording information—the first of the duties he had mentioned 
—the company meeting reports were one of the basic services of the paper. 
They placed on record the chairman’s views on his particular company, so that 
over the years there was a complete week by week, month by month and year 
by year picture of the state of British and overseas industries. 

Under the heading of recording information also came law reports, Parlia- 
mentary reports, the announcement of appointments, advertising news, 
awards of contracts—which was a field where public relations impinged most 
strongly on the news. 

Reporting covered a multitude of sins—stock exchange news, such as closing 
prices and the dealing list, the Monday list giving rather more details as to 
yields, the list of active stocks, dividends announced, and new issues. Then 
came United States and Canadian stock market reports and news from the 
Australian, South African and continental bourses; market reports, com- 
modity news and commodity price changes, most of which information was 
supplied by specialized sources and then checked and collated in the office. 
Then there was financial news, concerned with the money market, foreign 
exchanges, forward rates and cross tates. Next came industrial news—some- 
thing which was more easily recognizable by the ordinary man as the stuff of a 
newspaper. It was a fascinating and challenging field of work. In order to 
compile an industrial story one had first to have a basic knowledge of the 
industry concerned and a certain acquaintance with the statistics, or at any rate 
a knowledge of where they were to be found. 

Labour news required many of the same qualities but there was a much 
stronger emphasis on the characteristics of the individual trade union leaders. 

As for scientific development, this was not a subject about which he could 
say much, because there was no substitute for a good scientist in this type of 
work—and that was what The Financial Times had in Derek Wragge-Morley. 
His job was to provide information as to what was happening in the scientific 
field as it impinged on industrial news. 

Economic news was a category which could not be confined to any one 
heading. It might be dealt with by the political staff, the money market people, 
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or the financial staff. Very often it was tied in with the industrial department as 
part of the industrial scene. 

Theze was no mystery about political news. They had a Parliamentary 
Correspondent and a Political Correspondent, one sitting in the gallery of the 
House of Commons and the other in the lobby, gaining, one hoped, the con- 
fidence of the Whitehall departments and the Treasury, besides that of in- 
dividual Ministers. 

For foreign news there was the normal news agency service supplemented by 
permanent correspondents in New York, Bonn and Paris and more than fifty 
part-time correspondents in other parts of the world. 

As for interpreting the news, there was a certain advantage in being an 
independent paper. The first people to try to put some sense into the news 
were tie various correspondents, plus the special correspondents dealing with 
oil, shipping, mines, diplomatic affairs, etc. Then there were the columnists— 
the experts in money and banking—Lex, the page one columnist, dealing with 
company and stock exchange ¢flairs; topic writers writing about individual 
company reports; and Harold Wincott on Tuesdays dealing with world affairs 
as he saw them. Also there were the leader writers whose job it was not to 
tell their readers what to think but to tell them what the paper thought. 

The features could be of a number of types. They could be highly topical or 
could -ake the form of a piece of research into a particular industry so as to 
indicate how it was getting on and what were its problems and achievements. 
Specia_ articles were commissioned in which the reader had the chance to see a 
highly distinguished, academic mind at work and to be put into touch with 
the latest economic thought. “inally there were the articles by captains of 
industzy—important not so mech for what was said but as representing the 
views Df an important man. 

The Financial Times was faced with the enormous task of trying to put this 
mass of information into a paatable and readable form. Perhaps the most 
important exercise of the editorial function was to give the paper a consistent 
lively and honest character. 

The library had been first developed primarily for the staff, because nobody 
could do anything without an immediate, quick and reliable service to give 
the background and past history of any item. It answered about 30,000 queries 
a yeat. of which no less than 11,000 came from outside. 

The first problem which the handling of all this material raised was the 
question how much of it should be kept, from the point of view of the regular 
reader ‘There was no substitute for the informed judgment of the librarian. 
The Fmancial Times did not puklish an index though it kept one itself—a fact 
for which it was fairly often ccursed—because there was not the least hope of 
doing it economically. An index was a bad substitute for knowing where 
something was. 

The basic distinction to make was between the obviously topical feature, 
which merely gave the background of the morning’s headline, and the piece 
which represented fundamental work in industry or was concerned with 
economic problems. 

The final question was concerned with the extent to which The Pia 
Times zould be said to reflect City opinion. He had mentioned that the news- 
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paper was an independent one. The important thing to remember was that 
there was no such thing as a City opinion; it was another great British myth. 
There was no coherent body of men who thought the same things; there were 
a lot of individuals thinking a lot of different things, many of them mutually 
contradictory. The Financial Times claimed to state those things about which 
the City was thinking and to represent faithfully the views of the various 
groups, doing so perhaps for the non-expert and perhaps for the expert. 


USES OF THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
BY MEMBERS OF THE ECONOMICS GROUP 


Mr. P. Sprro (Librarian of the Institute of Bankers) said that the larger banks 
and finance houses possessed economic intelligence departments which varied 
considerably in size, scope of work and status within their organization. 
Economic and financial periodicals and newspapers were extensively used in 
these departments and the normal procedure was to file cuttings under country, 
commodity and industry headings. Only a few of the departments compiled 
selective subject indexes and, with the emphasis on the bank’s immediate 
business interests, the files did not usually go back more than one or two years. 

One of the functions of the library and information department of the 
Institute of Bankers was to act as a central reference source and information 
clearing house of economic and financial material. It was used not only by 
individual members of the Institute but also by the various departments of the 
banks—in particular by the economic intelligence departments and the in- 
dividuals responsible for information work in the smaller banks—by the Press, 
other institutions and libraries, and the public at large. 

Their reference library was particularly strong in bound sets of many 
economic and financial periodicals and newspapers, including The Financial 
Times, and information files were built up on a large number of subjects. 
Although it was a secondary source they found The Financial Times extremely 
useful as a record of domestic and overseas financial news, exchange rates, 
prices and appointments but he regretted that unlike The Times it published 
no index. The feature articles and “‘Lombard’s’ regular column were always 
very topical and frequently dealt with subject matter that in its original form . 
was not readily available to inquirers. 

Mr. Spiro went on to describe how his department recorded and retrieved 
this type of information. Each morning newspapers and periodicals were 
marked up and a Daily Information Abstract was prepared. ‘This daily abstract 
kept the administration and information staff informed about publications and 
work outside the Institute of interest to them, and it also ensured that periodicals 
of which only one copy was taken were promptly available for reference in the 
members’ reading room. 

The Daily Abstract was also used as a guide for the selective subject indexing 
and cutting of periodicals and newspapers. At the end of each week the 
abstracts were marked up, using the library’s own subject headings classifica- 
tion, and sheaf catalogue slips were typed and filed away in an information 
index which was used in conjunction with the library’s subject index to books. 

The information index and the sets of the daily abstract were invaluable aids 
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when i came to preparing special reading lists such as the recent International 
Bankirz Summer School bibliography, the Recent Articles of Interest section 
in the Institute’s Journal and tre Monthiy Library Lists, a library and informa- 
tion balletin each of whose issues was generally devoted to a particular topic 
and wnich had a wide circulation among the Institute’s local centres, bank 
departments and other libraries and institutions. 


Mrs. P. A. Bensreap (Esso Petroleum Company Ltd.) aia that The Financial 
Times was one of the sources >f information used by the Chemical Market 
Development Section of the Esso Petroleum Company. This paper had come 
to be zespected because it so often provided the first news on matters of im- 
portance. Information on new units, production figures, new products, new 
processes and company teports gave material which greatly helped the work 
of the section to keep abreast oZ events in the chemical industry. 

Cuttings from The Financial Times and other papers were circulated once 
weekly and a monthly news bulletin was compiled from them. They were 
retained in files under subject ind country headings and data thus available 
provided much assistance to the Market Development Manager as a starting 
ground for any survey of a particular market. 

The use that the Chemical Ma-ket Development Section made of The Financial 
Times ~vas only one aspect of its use in the company. Other departments would 
glean information from it whica they would use according to their interests. 
What was important was that Te Financial Times would be the prime source of 
economic information throughcut the company. 


Miss Frepa Capre (The J. Walter Thompson Co. Ltd.) said that the _ 
J. Waser Thompson Company, was an international organization with fifty 
offices and agents round the world. Her department prepared reports on 
markers and on economic and business trends and developments for their 
overseas offices as well as her own. 

Ther account representatives had to be informed at once of anything 
affectirg or likely to affect their particular clients or competitors. This included 
not orly news of products and advertising but anything affecting the climate 
of bus.ness. The senior marketng men needed all this but in addition a 
thing relevant to the markets of the products handled. 

Most of their clients were manufacturers of branded products but some 
provided services; others were bodies of producers or traders. Then there 
were Clients like the Stock Exchange Council—The Financial Times was vital 
here—svho needed public releticns counsel rather than advertising know-how. 
So theirs was a mixed public aad they had to be ready with information on 
such a wide range of subjects that their immediate knowledge on any one must 
be comparatively superficial. If they covld provide a short answer authorita- 
tively co put their people in the picture immediately, and know the sources for 
a fullez answer if required, all was usually well. 

And that is where The Financial Times was such a standby. 

First, in a general way. It wes eminently factual and non-political. 

The Financial Times’ supplements were a gift to her department. They were 
full of facts and figures and these were first-rate articles on nearly every aspect 
of the industry covered. 
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The news summary was just enough about world events that did not concern 
Thompson’s to keep her az fait if she had no time to read more. 

On the front page, too, there was often a chart that she sent to their art 
director on the Economist Intelligence Unit who recommended The Financial 
Times charts as models for their artist. 

‘Lex’ demanded more than a glance to see whether any clients or competi- 
tors wete mentioned—not infrequently he had praise or sometimes criticism 
of the Stock Exchange Council, or a reference to be added to the files on the 
improvement of company reports. 

If occasionally they needed any movements in prices and the reasons for them 
the second page was the place to look. 

News of international fairs and exhibitions was neglected by most daily 
newspapers but not by The Financial Times. 

The company reports, chairmen’s and financial statements were a mine of 
information. Some were sent first to the marketing men working on the 
industries; these and many more were filed. 

Many leaders and feature articles would be sent before filing to an account 
executive or perhaps to the marketing specialists if a broad trend was discussed 
or figures quoted. Feature articles on distribution, voluntary chains or super- 
markets were valuable sources of information. The publication of an article 
on Investment Clubs helped the Stock Exchange to gauge the ‘acceptability’ of 
this new movement. A recent article on sewing-machines helped them on an 
assessment of the market for one of their European offices. One on sugar, 
backed up largely by information from ce Financial Times library, went to 
another European capital. 

It was sometimes difficult for them to get a picture of the structure of an 
industry in a hurry and The Financial Times feature articles filled important 
gaps there. 

Mark Abram’s occasional articles on advertising or market research were 
welcome, particularly as a handy summary or collection of facts that were 
probably available but scattered round the building. Government regulations 
were summarized most clearly and with just enough detail for account repre- 
sentatives. 

The daily appointments and the half-yearly honours lists were read to see 
whether anyone was to be congratulated, and ‘Travelling’ went every day to 
the contact man on Pan American Airways and United States Lines. He also 
had the weekly Aviation and Shipping Notebooks. These regular ‘Notebooks’ 
were very interesting. Travel notes went to the representative on a touring 
agency. Advertising notes went to the chairman and managing director. 
Science notes and news were admirably slanted towards industry; new products 
and developments in America and Germany must all be watched. 

The World Value of the Pound was put on the noticeboard every Tuesday and 
provided the quick answers to more questions than any other clipping they 
made. 

Lastly there were the advertisements. Her department must have available 
representative advertising of competitors of all their clients and examples of 
advertising in virtually every field. The Financial Times was the only London 
newspaper, except The Times, that carried advertisements addressed to the 
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higher executives—industrial machinery, office equipment, services and those 
experts in advertising whose advertising of their own expertize was strangely 
rare—he advertising agencies. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. Gsorrrey Wuarmore (British Institute of Management) wished to comment upon the 
questioa of the indexing of newspape1 articles. Almost everyone would agree that exhaustive 
indexes-were needed in respect of newspapers; it was also obvious that they would not get 
them b-cause it was not an economic proposition. Newspapers existed to make profits and 
would zot publish indexes which, however valuable, were going to need subsidizing in some 
form oz other. They had an index to The Times which was first-rate, but he had it on good 
authoricy that The Times Index did no: make money. 

If they were ever to have any form of newspaper indexes it was up to some outside body 
to procice them. Although exhaustive indexes were out of the question a good deal might 
be don= by selective editing by specalist bodies. Two sorts of approach might be made. 
First, there could be indexing by subjects, and interested bodies might well find it worth while 
to procice weekly, monthly or quarterly indexes from the national Press as a whole. He was 
thinkims of a subject like internationel affairs. Up to a year ago Nottingham University was 
producng a subject index of periodical and newspaper articles on international affairs and a 
similar ndex could be based on econcemic problems. 

Anotier approach was to index seEctively by type of news. The ‘hard’ news of the day 
was fairly well catered for by The Twas index and other digests and special publications, but 
an index of feature articles was needed in respect of the daily Press. In The Financial Times, 
Manchecer Guardian and Daily Telegraba many worth-while articles on current topics appeared, 
which ene read and then remembered only vaguely, only to find about two or three weeks 
later tht one needed to refer to them. There was no key to the tracing of such articles. 

Not ng ago he had been concerned in a proposal to produce an index of feature articles 
which =>peared in the national Press bat it had not found sufficient support amongst librarians 
and newspapers to see the light of day. He would like to hear from interested members 
whethe: they thought there was any feasibility in producing some kind of selective index 
and whether they had any proposals m regard to the support of such an index. Would they 
conside subscribing towards the cost of it? 


Mr, «prro, replying, said that the exsence of the matter was speed. To be really useful this 
form o- index had to be up to date. He could envisage a number of snags about a combined 
work o the type suggested, which coald be published only periodically and even then would 
chiefly .epend on the co-operation anc support of precisely those special libraries and informa- 
tion desartments which already prepared their own internal index to newspaper articles, 
concenwating on the subject matter cf interest to them, and would, therefore, least need the 
type ofindex proposed by Mr. Whatmore. That was not to say that direct co-operation in 
this fie] should not be encouraged. 

The =rarrmMan said she thought -hey might get some co-operation between members. 
She dic not know whether it would be possible to make a note that such-and-such a library 
had an index on such-and-such a subject. Her organization might be able to help on the 
textile side and perhaps others could be of similar help. 
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py W. A. COOPER, M.A. 
Commercial Research Department, LCI. Ltd., Paints Division 


33rd Annual Conference, Nottingham, 6th September 1958 


INTRODUCTION 

OU have all doubtless heard the old assertion that “There are lies, damned 

lies, and statistics’, and many will also be familiar with the definition of 
the economist, as the man ‘who argues from false premises, with fabricated 
data, to arrive at a foregone conclusion’. Since 7o per cent of the artistry or 
science of marketing research derives from those two disciplines, as the adminis- 
trators of the information services of the country, you have every tight to an 
account of what we, in Marketing Research, are up to. 

One of the difficulties with marketing research, in the popular understanding, 
is that people in industrial firms tend to think of it in terms of industrial surveys, 
whilst those concerned with selling to the retail market think, primarily, in 
terms of consumer surveys, and those in advertising agencies possibly think 
first of advertising research, readership surveys and the like. Each is familiar 
with his own firm’s or institution’s interest and so holds rather a narrow view 
of marketing research. 

I want to present a picture of marketing research as the research function 
in regard to marketing problems whether they arise from product design, 
production, selling, merchandising or publicity. To do this work the market 
researcher has a toolbag of techniques and his objective is always to provide 
information to solve marketing problems so reducing the area of personal 
opinion or judgment which is otherwise necessary in preparing marketing 
programmes. We do not usually find that any one particular tool or technique 
is automatically satisfactory for solving a particular type of problem; usually 
the use of a number of techniques in a combined exercise is necessary. 

I would like to review with you the main techniques commonly used 
illustrating their particular use, briefly how they operate and where possible 
giving examples of their practical value. 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS 
By industrial surveys I mean investigations into the market for a product 
which is sold to industry usually as an intermediate product for manufacture 
into a consumer article. The objectives of an industrial survey are usually to 
assess the size of the market, the products and processes used in the market, 
the major manufacturers in the industry, competitive shares of suppliers in the 
industry, geographical distribution, technical and commercial developments, 
and production trends over the next five years. Overtiding all these objectives 
however is that of finding out how the sales of one’s own firm can be increased. 
The method usually employed is for one man to tackle one job. This allows 
him to become familiar with the technical jargon and methods of production 
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in the industry. He becomes a marketing specialist for that particular field 
during the time of the survey. 

Rack survey would normally begin by collecting information from internal 
sources, from the company’s seles staff, records and library. This is simple 
and straightforward but in passing I would like to pay tribute to our own 
library service for without them it would certainly not be easy. Almost at the 
push of a button they are able to provide a deluge of useful material gleaned 
from all quarters, sometimes cn the most unlikely subjects, and provided, 
moreover, in a matter of hours or a day or so at the most. 

Hav:ng gathered internal information the next move is to seek help from 
trade associations, the trade press and Government departments—all of which 
may be able to give informaticn which is helpful to the survey—and from 
there the surveyor ‘proceeds to visit customers and non-customers who are 
manufecturers in the particular trade. How this work is done depends on the 
industry concerned. With a large industry such as the building trade a sample 
would be taken, but with an industry like the motor industry, where five or 
six firms account for 90 per cent of the total output, data would be collected 
on all the firms. In each case zhe surveyor speaks to responsible and well- 
informed people who can furnish reliable facts or opinion as the case may be. 

One of the most important things in this sort of research is being able to 
assess qualitatively the value of che information provided. I remember asking 
my tutor on one occasion a question about economic history. He did not know 
the answer but replied tersely “ask the Dean. The Dean may not know, but 
he will tell you’. In many fields of marketing research one has to remember 
that people may not know the amswers to your questions but they will want to 
appear co-operative and will cer-ainly try to tell you. It is necessary therefore 
to assess the reliability of all informants. 

In this kind of work we often receive help from our counterparts—fellow 
economists and market researchers—in other firms and industries, particularly 
those who ate also supplying tae industry under review and who therefore 
have similar problems. 

Using this general method on2 industry is tackled at a time. As an example 
of the results achieved a survey of the Urited Kingdom motor industry, made 
a few years ago, showed that the average size of car in this country was going 
down whilst in the United States the opposite was happening. The trend in 
C.K.D. exports of cars was also downwards due to higher exports to Europe 
and the United States (C.K.D. exports are unpainted, hence our interest). 
There was a trend in applicaticn methods from hand-spraying to automatic 
and electrostatic spray, and from roto-dip to slipper-dip, where the car slides 
throug= a tank of paint and only the bottom part is painted. All these trends 
are tending to contract the market for paint in the motor industry and they 
have ta be assessed against the opposing trend of increasing car production. 

The industrial survey may not always ke concerned with markets. We have 
recentlz been looking into the production in this country of P.V.C. coated 
steel. This material has been developed in the United States and is being 
marketed here, and quite clearly threatened potential competition with certain 
paint markets. We needed to assess in which fields it would be used and to 
what extent. 
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We have also looked into the question of wall finishes which competed with 
paint, as used in the United States, Canada, Australia and Europe, besides this 
country. The conclusion was reached that it is difficult to persuade people to 
use paint instead of wallpaper which is much more widely used in this country 
than elsewhere! 


CONSUMER SURVEYS 

You are doubtless familiar with the principle of the consumer survey; in 
fact, it is probably the most widely understood of all marketing research 
techniques. A set of formal questions are put to a representative sample of the 
public, their answers are coded, analysed and interpreted, in order to provide 
information for solving problems usually arising in retail marketing. The 
huckster who sells bananas in the market-place every Saturday is well aware of 
his public; he is only a yard away from them. But our own company, for 
instance, as a large industrial firm, sells to wholesalers who in turn sell to 
retailers and they then sell to the public. We are thus two stages away from our 
ultimate customers. We therefore need to find out a good deal about the 
public’s purchases of paints, market opinions and so on so that our marketing 
policies can be framed appropriately. 

The first stage is to clarify the problem. That is a very common necessity 
of any work but it has special significance in relation to consumer surveys. 
Only recently we had a case where a remit for a job was drawn up consisting 
of four pages of close type and elaborating specific fields which should be 
explored. Unfortunately, we were three parts of the way through the work 
before it became clear that the real problem had been overlooked and really 
referred to an earlier stage in the line of thought. The remit, it was then 
realized, constituted an extension of the real problem with possible hypotheses 
and possible avenues for investigation. 

The next stage in the consumer survey—tesearch and planning—means 
collecting together all the information bearing on the problem first, prior to 
starting research. Planning is a matter of organizing a field force. Any agency 
or company doing consumer research usually employs a field force supervisor, 
who recruits, trains and supervises the field force which might consist of 100 to 
1,000 interviewers scattered throughout the country according to the need of 
the firm or agency. The type of person suitable for interviewing work is 
someone with a fair education—usually a married woman who has brought up 
a family and no longer has children to look after, aged between 35 and 45, and 
with a fair amount of free time. Selected interviewers are given a thorough 
training with a period of probation of perhaps three to six months. Thereafter 
the supervisor watches their work continuously and they are regraded from 
time to time. 

Books have been written about questionnaire construction and it is not 
appropriate for me to say much about this subject here. The golden rule is to 
use simple and colloquial language. The first part of a questionnaire should 
be a sort of introduction. Apart from the interviewer’s introduction of herself 
the first two or three questions must give the interviewee an opportunity to 
‘tune in’ to the subject of the interview. They must be general questions, not 
very important from the point of view of the investigation. The body of the 
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questionnaire might comprise up to forty or fifty questions or as few as half a 
dozen end deals with the main problem. The third section of the questionnaire 
—the classification data—includes questions covering social class, age, type of 
household, region, and so forth, which are the headings under which all the 
other cata will be analysed. 

Having designed the questionnaire this is then put to a pilot sample to 
check that all the questions can be understood and to check that the questions 
ate being asked of the right people; that adequate responses are received and 
that the questions will answer tke problems set. From the results of the pilot 
it is pessible to formulate a proper questionnaire for the full survey. 

Sevezal books have also bzem written on the subject of sample design— 
some cf them very dry and voluminous books indeed. Briefly, the choice 
generally lies between the fully rendom sample and some form of quota sample, 
and the answer is usually some modified form of random sample which gives 
. adequaze accuracy at reasonakle cost. In a random sample theoretically every 
individ1al in the country stands an equal chance of being chosen. This means 
that the interviewers would Lave to visit a very scattered sample in all parts 
of the country with obvious kizh administrative cost. A quota sample is a 
system whereby the number cf people to be interviewed in each region/social 
class/sex/age group and so on is determined beforehand and the interviewers, 
usually operating in the street, nave, by hook or by crook, to achieve their 
correct quota of interviews. Quota sampling is quicker and economical, but 
the darger lies in the ‘hook cr dy crook’ element. Whatever the system em- 
ployed detailed instructions accompany the questionnaires sent out to inter- 
viewers. 

Whea all the questionnaires ase returned completed they are first edited and 
a proportion may be rejected ¢s unsuitable. With experience it is not too 
difficult to pick out inconsistences or to know when an interviewer has been 
filling things in which are not replies from the public. In addition a certain 
number of check questions aze included in each questionnaire so that if the 
thread of thought running throuzh the questionnaire does not tie up it will be 
apparect. Finally, a card check is made of all the people whose names and 
addresses appear at the bottom of the questionnaires asking them whether 
they have, in fact, been interviewed. 

Collating and analysis follows and this is primarily a matter of coding and 
using punched cards to produce the required statistical tables. The interpre- 
tation cf the data enables conclus.ons to be formed and a report prepared which 
will answer the requirements of zhe remit. 

The ases of a consumer survey ate manifold. It can be used to give factual 
informztion on market sizes, the shares of the market of each brand, the shares 
of the market of each different type of product, who is buying, where the 
concentrations of purchase ar2, when people buy, what type of product they 
buy, tezional variation, seasonal variation and trends. If surveys are repeated 
from tme to time, indices of certain data can be formed, so providing a 
measur2 of the trend for each characteriscic. Products for which information 
can be =ollected in this way inclade practically everything in the retail market 
which 3s branded. 

Our own work has showr. ts that before we did this sort of consumer 
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survey we knew very little, with any precision, about the retail market in 
paint. Paint is much more widely used than we, at one time, thought. Home 
decorating has increased in recent years, and people even enjoy it! 


RETAIL AUDIT 

The principle of the retail audit is that a sample of retailers—200, 500 or even 
1,000 according to the project—are approached with a view to allowing the 
agency or firm conducting the research to visit them at regular intervals— 
once a week, or a month, or a quarter—to audit their stocks and check through 
their purchases, usually paying a fee for this facility. From the statistics 
obtained it is possible to calculate the sales, and from the collated sales figures 
indices can be evolved for sales by brand, pack size, type of shop, area of the 
country, and so on. 

The Neilson organization do most of the retail audit work in this country 
and cover the pharmaceutical, confectionery, and parts of the grocery trades. 
One or two other agencies do some retail audits and a number of manufacturing 
firms do their own. The important thing about this system is that it provides 
information about sales to the public from a much wider sample than can be 
collected economically from the consumer survey. One can collect data from 
joo shops, serving perhaps 250,000 households, whereas a consumer survey 
can cover only 2,000 or at most 5,000 economically. On the other hand the 
retail audit is limited to certain data on sales and so is not so flexible as the 
consumer survey. The table gives an example of retail audit results. The 
indices show first that “X’ brand has gained ground on all other brands in the 
period shown (25 per cent compared with 17 per cent rise). But progress 
of °X? brand has varied—in Area 2 only a small rise whilst Area 3 showed 
6o per cent increase. Maybe the difference is due to publicity or better distri- 
bution and examination of these factors points the way to general improvement 
in marketing. 


RETAIL AUDIT— X’ BRAND INDEX 
I/57  H/s7 IU/s7 1V/s7 58/58 


All Brands 100 105 108 IIO 15 117 
‘K Brand Total 100 105$ IIO 115 120 125 
‘K Brand Area 1 100 106 III 115 I2I 124 
‘K Brand Area 2 100 IOI 102 IOI 103 103 
X Brand Artea 3 100 112 122 139 147 160 


CONSUMER PANELS 
The principle of the consumer panel is similar to the retail audit but in this 
case usually about 2,000 housewives are asked to keep accurate diaries of their 
purchases each month. The information is collected regularly from each one 
and the purchases are coded, analysed and interpreted in much the same way 
as in the retail audit. The snag is that memory weaknesses lead to omissions; 
people forget to put the complete list of their purchases into their diary so 
that the results are not always as good. On the other hand, there is one decided 
advantage over the retail audit in that, for example, one can code each housewife 
according to whether she has a commercial television set or not. Ifa firm wants 
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to check its television advertising it is then possible to see the effect on purchases 
by each class of housewife, those with and those without C.T.V. sets. 


ADVEETISING RESEARCH 

This is not a research technique but a whole field for research; however, this 
heading provides a ccavenient way of collecting together a number of different 
technicues. The advertisers problem has always been to know when to 
advertBe, to whom, what to say. and how to say it. There is always the danger 
of saying something =rritating or something which does not match the custo- 
mer’s requirements, s-ying it to the wrong people or at the wrong time, all of 
which zan waste mon-y and efort. Last year (according to their annual report) 
Unilev2r spent £83 million on advertising; I believe it was the first Lord 
Leverlulme who said that half his advertising was wasted but he never knew 
which aalf. That is the problem confronting the marketing staff of any indus- 
trial firm. 

Consumer surveys help by identifying important sections of the market, 
seasonel variations aml so on. The retail audit tells the firm ‘where to say it’ 
and something about the prcduct and pack size. In order to implement the 
programme, however the acvertiser needs to know more about the media 
which night be used zo reack his potential customers. To meet this need the 
readership survey baed on a lerge sample of the population gives numbers 
reading all the main periodicals with separate statistics for class/region/sex/age 
and other characteristcs. The readership surveys most widely used are those 
published by the I.P.z. and Hulton’s Press. 

It is difficult to explain the use of the readership survey in a paper of this 
sort but the following small example may help to show its use in planning the 
appropriate media foran advertising campaign. 

One thinks of the Daily Herald as a left-wing paper and the Daily Express as 
right-wing. One woud guess tkat if a firm wanted to advertise to the working 
class it would be better to use the Daily Herald than the Daily Express. This 
appears to be the message of the first part of the table. But the readership 
survey tells us that >ecause the Daily Express has a readership of nearly 
10,000,300, as compared with the 3,700,coo of the Daily Herald, if one wants 
to reac the largest cumber of working-class people it is better to use the 
Daily Express. 

Social Class 
Upper Lower 
Middle Middle Working Total 
Readership percentage 


Daily Express II 21I 68 100% 

Daily Herald 2 10 88 100% 
Readership ’ooos 

Daily Express 1,070 2,080 6,680 9,830 

Deily Herald 0 360 3,310 3,760 


To provide inform_tion as to who is watching commercial television for 
every szcond of the dy, for each type of social class and for each region and 
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so forth, there are two agencies in this country: T.A.M.—Television Audience 
' Measutement—and Nielson. Both use some sort of mechanical device attached 
to a representative sample of the people’s sets and the data received enable 
them to assess the size of the audience watching each programme and reports 
are then published regularly, usually once a month. Clearly it is important for 
the advertiser to know as much as possible about the size and type of television 
audience throughout each day, for each television area, so that his forthcoming 
campaign can be planned economically. 

We have, therefore, very good data to assist with the choice of media as far 
as press and television are concerned. The contents of the advertisement, as I 
said earlier, are determined partly by the results of consumer surveys and retail 
audit. I will also refer to the value of motivation and attitude research as a 
guide to advertising content later on. In addition, however, we have two 
simple techniques which help us to determine the value of an advertisement. 
First, it is possible to construct a ‘mock-up’ of a proposed press or television 
advertisement and show this in a realistic setting (magazine or lounge as the 
case may be) to a representative sample audience. 

Each person would be asked whether he or she had seen the advertisement in 
question, and if so, what they could remember of it or thought about it. In 
this way one can obtain an asséssment of a number of possible advertisements, 
choose the best for production and possibly modify it after further testing. 
An advertisement may be post-tested in a similar way after its appearance, a 
representative sample of the public being asked for their reactions. 

The problem of communication unfortunately involves a number of distinct 
stages. First, there is the question of gaining people’s attention and after that 
obtaining understanding followed by conviction or persuasion, and finally of 
ensuring that it will be remembered as long as possible. An advertisement 
which succeeds at one stage will not necessarily be successful in the others. 
It is very difficult to conduct controlled experiments to check every stage in 
the process independently. An advertisement might be good from the point 
of view of arresting attention but it might, at the same time, carry little per- 
suasion. It might be understood but not be likely to remain in the memory. 
Our understanding of the factors at work in this process is still weak and this 
is a field in which we shall expect to see developments in research techniques 
in the future. 

Traditionally the upper classes were regarded as the leaders in fashion but 
it has been suggested that this is no longer the case. It has been suggested 
that for each type of product there is a section of the population who act as 
leaders in fashion and who must be influenced first in order to sell a new 
product or brand. For example it might be that there is a type of individual 
who is interested in amateur decorating, carpentry, and so on; he is almost a 
“‘professional-amateur’, odd job man, to whom his neighbours turn for advice 
on many domestic repair and maintenance problems. If that is the case it is 
desirable to direct advertisements to that type of individual. It is necessary 
first to ascertain whether there is in existence this little class of people who are 
affecting other people’s opinions horizontally within the class structure, to 
define them as a class in terms which can be put to practical use by the adver- 
tiser. It has been suggested, too, that people who are climbing the social scale 
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are more aware of advertisements because they are constantly adopting new 
living standards. The problem again is to identify them in terms of appropriate 
advertising media. 


MOTIVATION AND ATTITUDE RESEARCH 

When we ask people ‘why’ thes do something or ‘why’ they made a certain 
purchase we may get a sensible end even a correct answer. All too frequently, 
however, the answer is couched in superficial terms, possibly related to the 
latest advertising campaign. Feople are rather shy about discussing their 
emotians, feelings or dislikes. These are regarded as personal matters not to 
be discussed with a stranger—and the interviewer is always a stranger so that 
the answer to ‘why’ people feel æ they do about a product usually hides a good 
deal. It may be also that peop-e just have not thought about the matter in 
questicn and answer that the choice is simply a matter of habit without being 
concerned to reflect on how thes originally decided. 

In this connection it is usefcl to look at the different levels of consumer 
experience. Factual matters of ordinary, everyday business—the brands used, 
the quantities used and the hab ts and customs of people may be termed the 
conative level of experience and is dealt with adequately by consumer survey. 
The same technique can be used to explore the cognitive level where we are 
dealing with knowledge assimilated and the overt factors surrounding the 
purchase reasoning. Finally we have the affective level dealing with motives 
and att-tudes. 

Mottves or drives of which we may not be conscious, influence most of the 
things we do to some extent. Same derive from the fact that man is an animal 
with certain basic needs, e.g. hunger; others derive from more sophisticated 
origins Various methods of categorizing motives have been used. They have 
been categorized as primary, e.z. hunger, and secondary, e.g. health. They 
have also been categorized as rational and emotional. The following list gives 
quite a good way of grouping some of the important human motives but 
cannot pretend to be necessarily complete. 


BseSIC MOTIVES 


Visceral Activity esthetic Emotional 

Fooc and drink Exercise Colour Fear 

Air end light Rest Shape Shame 

Temaerature Preservation Taste, smell, touch Self love 

Sexual Rhythm: Rhythm Social esteem 

Novelty Love of family 

Conformity 
Ambition 
Emulation 


Quite separate from human motives but also a part of the affective level of 
consumer experience are consumer attituces. These may be attitudes to a type 
of product, to a brand or to a manufacturer. For example, we were offered 
prunes for breakfast this morning; it might therefore interest you to know 
that a special study has been made in the United States connected with the 
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promotion of prunes. An attitude study showed that the prune had been 
degraded: and had come to be regarded as almost a medicine and further 
research was carried out to determine why that sort of image was attached to 
prunes and what should be done to re-create an image of nutritious food which 
is also pleasant to eat. 

The simplest example of an attitude towards a brand or brand image is 
possibly ‘Rolls-Royce’, which signifies quality, durability and luxury. Nearly 
every brand has some sort of image—Guinness, Schweppes, Murraymints or 
Dulux Paints! The task of the researcher is to define that image as exactly as 
possible to show where it does not match the image which the manufacturer 
desires should be held and so point the way for future publicity. 

The problem in our own case therefore is first to find out whether the 
average person’s preponderant attitude to painting is that it is an awfully 
messy job or whether it is a means to a beautiful end. We also have to find out 
the motives for decorating—to what extent is social esteem, aesthetic taste or 
conformity, for instance, the major motivating influence. 

The techniques employed in motivation research derive from clinical psycho- 
logy, and have been evolved during the past ten to fifteen years. The course 
of this evolution has not been without dispute among researchers. On the 
one hand the psychologists have laid emphasis on their own special methods 
of personal interviewing, usually of only a few people, whereas the traditional 
market researchers have insisted on the need for full-scale sample surveys to 
validate hypotheses. We are arriving at a blend of the two approaches and a 
number of techniques are being adopted, the most useful of which I will 
describe briefly. 

Directly deriving from the clinical background is first of all the “Deep 
Interview’. In some of the first commercial research work the deep interview 
lasted for as long as forty hours; even now it may last an hour. Therein lies 
the snag; one has to have a particular type of person who will be co-operative. 
It can hardly be applied to the general public. The idea of the deep interview 
is to probe, without prompting, and then probe again, and so on, with the 
interviewer contributing as little as possible until the subject of the interview 
has been exhausted with the same ground sometimes traversed several times 
from various angles. This is clearly a specialist’s job and requires not only 
training but considerable experience. 

The group interview, by contrast, is relatively simple in that a selected group 
is invited to a discussion under an appointed chairman who might be a psycho- 
logist or sociologist, the theory being that each person stimulates the others to 
talk and so provides more information than would be obtained by separate 
interviews. This is useful as a quick method of obtaining leads for hypotheses 
which can then be checked by more precise methods. 

Behaviour sampling consists of recording as near as possible the reasoning 
and consideration process leading up to a buying decision; this is done for a 
representative sample and collation of the results is then made with a view to 
showing how people came to decide as they did. Each interviewee is asked to 
give a little history of the process leading up to a purchase and much depends 
on the ability of the interviewer to clarify the salient stages. 

Finally there are the projective methods which may take one of various 
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forms. The underlying principE is that people find it easier to talk of feelings, 
attituGes and motives when they can ascribe these to some other person or 
thing, the theory being that tke attitudes so described must, in fact, derive 
from their own experience and so in fac: convey their own feelings, attitudes 
and motives to the interviewer unwittingly. The simplest of these methods, 
word association, involves simply giving the interviewee a word and asking 
him tc say what he associates with it or, the opposite, or possibly to name a 
branded product which is then called to mind, e.g. ‘painting’? might convey 
‘a mess’, ‘a clean-up’ or ‘a smell’; ‘decorating’ might convey the impression 
of ‘bezuty’ or ‘a load of trouble” according to the prevailing attitude. Sentence 
completion works in much thz same way, the interviewee being asked to 
complete a sentence such as ‘Mcst people like decorating because. ..’. Clearly 
this gives them freedom to express their feelings without inhibitive emotional 
influerces affecting the interview. In both instances the responsibility for 
attitud2s or motives is transzerzed from the shoulders of the interviewee so 
that shyness and restraint are ov2rcome ta a considerable extent. Interpretation 
of the responses is not a simp e matter and again is best conducted by the 
professional. 

A. tkird example of projective techniques derives from the thematic apper- 
ception tests used during the war and consists usually of a simple picture or 
cartoon depicting perhaps two characters in a fairly simple neutral situation, one 
of whizh would be shown to have said something. The interviewee is asked to 
give ar. appropriate response anc then might be asked to expand on this. These 
three methods are similar and are all followed by collation of responses from 
an adequate sample. Role plaring is usefully applied to brand or product 
image problems; for example, cne might say, ‘Imagine that you are a Dunlop 
rubber tyre, how do you pictvre yourself? The answer might be ‘strong, 
sturdy and reliable’, or ‘weak ard floppy’ according to the prevailing attitude. 

As I said earlier, the psychological techniques in particular are the subject 
of active development work amongst marketing researchers. They are especially 
attractive for the problems they purport to solve and are of particular im- 
portance in this age of mass-produced branded goods. Used properly by the 
qualified expert they promise to emerge as a respectable contribution to the 
researca toolbag. 

These then are the techniques of the marketing researcher described, I fear, 
all too briefly. I hope I have made the point that this small but rapidly growing 
profession deserves respect, sufficient respect, that is to say, to induce the 
marketing man to take his prcblem to the marketing researcher instead of 
commiting himself to ‘a mazket research’ automatically and without proper 
thougkt. There are many tools in the bag, usually several applied in a con- 
certed 2ffort will solve a given problem most efficiently, and the marketing _ 
researczer is the best man to select and apply them. 


CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 
The Cheirman, PRINCE Yurxa GALrrzine (Managing Director of the international public 
relatione consultancy, Galitzine & Pa:tners), introducing the speaker, said that this subject 
was bound to interest all those present, since research was naturally the raison d'être of all their 
work. Today they would hear of ore cf its most important applications in the field of industry 
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and commerce where it was related to selling. In that guise it came into modern jargon as 
‘marketing’ or ‘marketing research’. ‘Marketing’? was a new word which had been coined 
since the war and he had found a very good definition of it: “The marketing principle is to 
co-ordinate all the operations of a business towards the ultimate profit objective and the 
planning that governs that co-ordination starts with the consumer’. That was a very good 
and brief definition of the word. The word ‘research’ needed no explanation. 

Research was the handmaiden of the three arms of selling—public relations, advertising 
and sales force. Public relations was the way in which one approached a subject; advertising 
provided the tools which you used to get at it, and the sales force consisted of the people 
who actually brought the sale home. 

Those who wete tesponsible for the way in which things were done had to have continual 
access to public information about the best methods of approach and about present trends, 
tastes and prejudices. Many people thought of public relations as publicity; in fact, that was 
only about 20 per cent of the job. It consisted mainly of guiding the way in which things 
were done, 

It was on public opinion, which so often was gathered through the highly complex scientific 
methods of market research, that public relations advice had to be based. Every time they 
tackled a new problem of any magnitude they always had first to conduct an opinion survey, 
upon which the forward plan was based, and it had to be repeated at intervals to enable them 
to check their facts. 

So much for the subject: now for the man who thought about it. Mr. Cooper was a Cam- 
bridge economist who, after the war, joined I.C.I. Paints Division at Slough as a market 
research specialist. He was the first to be employed in the I.C.I. group, and at Slough had 
been engaged on all aspects of marketing research and had been largely responsible for helping 
the company’s interest in this subject to grow, especially with the company’s entry into the 
retail selling of things like paints, pharmaceuticals and many other products. In fact, there 
was a growing list of consumer goods with which Mr. Cooper and his section were now 
concerned. He was a member of the Market Research Society and was at present working 
on a committee of the British Institute of Management, which was preparing a course on 
advanced marketing research which it was hoped would be held in London in the spring of 
next year. 

In the short discussion which followed the paper, points were raised by Mr. VERNON D. 
FREEDLAND (British Hat and Allied Feltmakers Research Association), Miss M. P. Tencu 
(Radiochemical Centre, United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority), Mr. P. Ditton MALONE 
(Irish Management Institute) and Mr. V. Bisxe (Lobitos Ojilfields Ltd.). 

Concluding the session, the CHAIRMAN said that they had had a very interesting talk, 
finishing on the subject of motivation research on a rather George Orwellian note—a rather 
gtisly indication of the future lying before them. 

He would utter a word of warning, speaking as a user of marketing research. The results 
must not be taken too literally. Research must be only a guide, certainly in the initial stages. 
After seeing the result of one piece of research it was advisable to wait for the same research 
to be repeated over the same ground at certain regular intervals before starting to accept the 
results as firm indications. Any researcher would admit this and that the value of research 
depended on integrity of purpose or impartiality. Statistics could be slanted to prove any 
point required. 

Results must be accurate and speedily assessed or there would be little value in them. He 

‘had been in New York in January and had talked to the president of one of the leading 
advertising agents, who had told him of a very interesting piece of research they had carried 
out into a certain brand of coffee. They had put three different brands of coffee into three 
plain bags and the housewives testing them said that bag C was delicious, to the extent of 
6o per cent, and they wondered why it was not already on the market. Coffee A came at the 
bottom of the list. Then the same coffee was sent to the same housewives, coffee A being ina 
jar, coffee B in a tin and coffee C in the same packet that it had been in before. The housewives 
had then said that coffee A was quite remarkable and much better than the original coffee. 

The question of marketing research was a matter of the most careful testing and retesting. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECENT 
LITERATURE 


Books and Pamphlets 


* ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT FUR OSTEJRGPAFOR- 

SCHUNC 
Sowje2tische Zeitschriften in wisseaschaft- 
lichea Bibliotheken der Bundesrepublik 
und Berlins 1945-1955: Material zc einem 
systematischen Verzeichnis der Bestinde 
mit Signaturen; bearbeitet won Georg 
Krause. Tübingen, die Gemeiaschaft, 
1955- 92 pp. (Nachweise und Cokamente 
zur Csteuropaforschung.) DM 5. 
[Dist<ibuted by Béhlau-Verlag, Köln/ 
Graz.] 


AssocizTION FRANÇAISE DE NORMAL SATION 
Documentation: les catalogues alpha- 
bétiqaes d’auteurs et d’anonymes choix 
de vedettes collectivités-auteurs. Paris, 
AFNDR, 1955. 18 pp. (NF Z 4—60.) 


AUSSCHUSS FUR WIRTSCHAFTLICHE VSRWAL- 
TUNG 
Die Lochkarte in der Praxis: Hardbach der 
Lochzarten-Organisation, zwe.ter Teil. 
Frankfurt/Main, Agenor, 1958. 484 pp. 
illus. tables. diagrs. (AWV-—Schziitenrethe 
Nr. 144.) 


* AUSTRALIA. Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industri] Research Organization 
Scien-ific serials in Australian likrares; ed. 
by Adelaide L. Kent. Melbourne, 
C.S.I.R.O., 1958. Pagination various, 
loose leaf binding. 
[Supplementing and designed to supersede 
Union catalogue of scientific and echnical 
periodais in the libraries of Australia. 


*BovEN, Hans 
Verzeichnis bibliograprhischer 
Nachechlagewerke fiir allgemeine öffent- 
liche Sibliotheken: eine Bibliograpnrie der 
Biblicgraphien. [Berlin], Zentral nstitut 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, 1957. 51 pp. plates. 
facsims. DM 1.60. 


CARTER. C. F., and Wiiirams, B. R. 
Inves-ment in innovation. London, Ox- 
ford, dr Science and Industry Committee, 
1958. ix, 167 pp. tables. 15s. 


*CONTRILLERSHIP FOUNDATION INC. 
Businzss electronics reference guide, vol. 4; 
Peggy Courtney, ed. New York, the Foun- 
datior, 1958. v, 602 pp. $6. 


Foskerr, D. J. 
Library classification and the ñ:id of 
know-edge. London, Library Association, 
Reference and Special Libraries Section, 
Nortk Western Group, 1958. 5 pp. 
(Occasional papers no. 1.) 2s. Gh 


GDANTEC, O. 
Uber die Randlochkarte als Hilfsm_ttel in 
der Dokumentation: die grundsätzlichen 


Möglichkeiten ihrer Ausnutzung und eine 
Anwendung fiir die Luftfahrtforschung. 
Köln und Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag 
für Deutsche Versuchsanstalt für Luftfahrt, 
1957. 36 pp. illus. tables. diagrs. mimeo- 
graphed. DM 10.10. 


Great Brrrarn. Select 

Estimates 
Fifth report, together with part of the 
minutes of the evidence taken before Sub- 
Committee B and appendices. Session 
1957—58: The Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. London, H.M.S.O., 
1958. xvi, 165 pp. 9s. 

Humpureys, R. A. 

Latin American history: a guide to the 
literature in English. London, Oxford for 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1958. xiii, 197 pp. 255. 

SJuNTER & Fou.rs 
A hundred years of publishers’ book- 
binding, 1857-1957. Edinburgh, Hunter 
& Foulis, priv. print., [1958]. 26 pp. front. 
plates. ports. 

Kent, Allen, avd PERRY, James W. 
Centralized information services: oppor- 
tunities and problems. [Cleveland, Ohio], 
Press of Western Reserve University, 1958. 
viii, 156 pp. tables diagrs. mimeographed. 


Committee oan 


53 385. 
[Distributed by Interscience, London and 
New York.] 


*Lerzic. Deutsche Bücherei 
Bibliographie der deutschen Bibliograph- 
jien: Jahresverzeichnis der selbständig 
erschienen und in der deutschsprachigen 
Büchern und Zeitschriften enthaltenen 
versteckten Bibliographien, mit Nachweis 
von ungedruckten Literaturverzeichnissen 
von Bibliotheken und Dokumentations- 
stellen. Jahrgang 2/Berichtszeit 1955. 
Leipzig, Verlag ftir Buch- und Biblio- 
thekswesen, 1958. 219 pp. DM 29.80. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. South-Western 

Branch 
Pilot readership survey, 1957: report of the 
Sub-Committee appointed to consider the 
possibility of a readership survey in the 
South-Western Branch area (including 
questionnaire), report on the pilot reader- 
ship survey. [Winchester]; the Branch, 
1958. 20 pp. Is. 3d. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALIA. New 
South Wales Branch 
Reading and research in a technological 
age; conference of the... Branch... held 
19th to 21st October, 1956. Sydney, the 
Branch, 1958. Pagination various. mimeo- 
graphed. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSEWORKERS 
Bibliography of research on the home 
completed and in progress 1956-58. 
London, the Institute, 1958. 5 pp. mimeo- 
graphed. 3d. 

NIELANDER, William A. 

A selected and annotated bibliography of 
public relations. 3rd revision. Austin, 
University of Texas Bureau of Business 
Research, 1957. [5], so pp. (Bibliography 
series 3.) joe. 

Parrerson, Austin McDowell 
Words about words: a collection of 
nomenclature columns. Washington, 
American Chemical Society, 1957. x, 
86 pp. front. (port.) $2.25. 

{Reprinted from Chemical and Engineering 
News as a memotial.] 

Pwer, Henry Dan, and Davis, Frank E. 
Guide to technical reports. New York, 
Rinehart, 1958. xi, 83 pp. illus. diagrs. 
(Rinehart English Pamphlets.) $1. 


SCOTTISH LIBRARY Association. Annual 
Conference, 1958, Edinburgh 
Proceedings of the annual conference— 
jubilee year—-and jubilee dinner, Edin- 
urgh, 1958; comp. by W. A. G. Alison. 
Coatbridge, the Association, 1958. 68 pp. 
SOCIETY OF ‘TECHNICAL WRITERS AND 
Eprrors. Central New York Chapter 
Bibliography of technical writing and 
related subjects; prepared by P. Smorol, 
B. Sweet [and] A. Lytel. New York, the 
Chapter, 1958. 16 pp. mimeographed. $r. 
TAYLOR, A. R., comp. 
A concise guide to Teach yourself; with a 
foreword by Ritchie Calder. London, 
English Universities Press, 1958. xii, 
196 pp. illus. facsims. 2s. 
Unrrep Srares, Library of Congress. Map 
Division 
Marketing maps of the United States: an 
annotated bibliography; comp. by Walter 
W. Ristow. 31rd (rev.) ed. Washington, the 
rene 1958. ix, 147 pp. mimeographed. 
$ILIS. 


Unrrep Srares. Library of Congress. Slavic 
and Central European Division 
Estonia: a selected bibliography; comp. by 
Salme Kuri. Washington, the Library, 
1958. iv, 74 pp. mimeographed. 75°. 
Unrrep Srares. National Archives and 
Records Service 
Protecting vital operating records. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1958. 19 pp. diagrs. (Records manage- 
ment handbook—managing current files.) 
256. 
UNITED STATES, 
tion 
Scientific manpower—1957: papers of the 
sixth Conference on Scientific Manpower. 
Washington, the Foundation, [1958]. v, 
46 pp. tables. diagrs. (NSF~58~21.) gr. 


National Science Founda- 


2.95 


UNITED STATES. Senate Committee on 

Government Operations 
Science and technology act of 1958: 
analysis and summary prepared by the 
staff . . . Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office; [London, H.M.S.O.], 1958. 
X, 175 PP. 4565; 45. 3d. 

Wem, B. H., ed. 

Technical editing. New York, Reinhold; 
London, Chapman & Hall, 1958. xit, 
278 pp. illus. facsims. tables. diagrs. 
465.3 $5.75. 

WHITAKER-WILSON, C. 

Punctuation. London, Foyle, 1958. 84 pp. 
ag. 

Worip HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Publications of the World Health Organi- 
zation, 1947-1957; a bibliography. Geneva 
W.H.O.; [London, H.M.S.O.], 1958. 
128 pp. 17s. 6d. 


Articles and Papers 


ARADER, H. F., Onmsreap, S. P., and 
STEINBERG, E. R. 
What the technical writer needs. STIVE 
Review, vol. 5, no. 3, July, 1958, pp. 10-12. 


BARNARD, Cyril C. 
The Barnard classification: structure, dis- 
tribution and use in medical libraries and 
documentation. Dokumentation in Medizin 
und Biologie, vol. 2, no. 3, July, 1958, pp. 
55-61. 

Day, Kenneth 
Return to presentation: is there a case? 
Book Design and Production, vol. 1, no. 2, 
Summer, 1958, pp. 14-18. 
[On slip cases for books.] 


Duyvis, F. Donker 
Policy of revision of the Universal Decimal 
Classification (6): The specification of 
relationship in multidimensional classifica- 
tion. Revue de la Documentation, vol. 23, 
no. 3, August, 1958, pp. 82-84. 

Ferguson, Elizabeth 
Pamphlets are worth the trouble. Wilson 
Library Bulletin, vol. 33, no. 1, September, 
1958, Pp. 45~47- 

Fizerre, Marjorie Y, Jones, Bruce E., and 

Gipson, Robert W., fr. 
The bibliographic research team. Special 
Libraries, vol. 49, no. 6, July—August, 1958, 
PP- 253-5- 

Franx, Otto ` 
Uber das Ausdiinnen von Literaturkar- 
teien. Dokumentation, Fachbibliothek, Werks- 
bicherei, vol. 6, no. 9/10, August, 1958, pp. 
149-51. 

GAUNTLETT, Margaret D. 
Handling microcards-in libraries. Librarian 
aud Book World, vol. 47, no. 4, April-May, 
1958, pp. 68~72. 
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GRENFELL, David 
The cataloguing of films. Librarian and 
Book World, vol. 47, no. 4, April-May, 
1958, pp. 62-64. 

Herne, Saul 
Operations research and the technical 
information program. SINGER, T. E. R. 
ed. Iaformation and communication practice in 
industy, 1958, Pp. 79-91. 

Jourey, L. J. 
Microrecording in libraries. Library Review, 
no. 127, Autumn, 1958, pp. 442-5c 

Korno~sc, Ladislav, and Spirit, Jiti 
Der thematische Plan eines Unternzhmens 
oder Institutes als Grundlage Mir die 
Infor-nations-tatigkeit. Dokumentaton, vol. 
S, nO 4/5, August, 1958, pp. 109-12. 

Lancremece, D. W. 
Abstracts. Librarian and Book Word, vol. 
47,09. 4, April-May, 1958, pp. 65-67. 

Learnam, E. H. l 
A sucvey and a plan [for technical and 
commercial library service]. New Zealand 
Libraries, vol. 21, no. 4, June-July, 1958, 
pp. 8-1-87. 

Levine, Evelyn 
Compiling a local union list of serials. 
Special Libraries, vol. 49, no. 6, July— 
August, 1958, pp. 256-9. 

MALLAEER, K. A. 
Profezsional work for professiona libra- 
rians, I; in a government library. .North- 
Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship 
Occasional Papers, no. 12, August. 1958, 
pp. 1-7. 

Moran, Leila 
Czeck, Polish and Russian book trade 
terms and abbreviations. Special Leraries, 
vol. 9, no. 6, July-August, 1958, pp. 
246-52. 

Noyr, T. W. te. 
The “L’unité” documentation sys em: a 
mechanized system for storing and setriev- 
ing irformation developed in the Patent 
Depattment of the N.V. De Batzafsche 
Petrofhum Maatschappij (Royal Dutch 
Shell Group), the Hague, Holland. Revue 
de la Documentation, vol. 25, no. 2, August, 


1958, pp. 65—73. 
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Osapopi, Csaba 
L’avenir des périodiques scientifiques. 
Revue de la Documentation, vol. 23, no. 3, 
August, 1958, pp. 79-81. 

Processing pictorial information on digital 
computers. National Bureau of Standards 
Technical News Bulletin, April, 1958, pp. 
60-63. 


Ronnie, Mary 
Scientific technical and commercial service 
in a public library. New Zealand Libraries, 
vol. 21, no. 4, June-July, 1958, pp. 76-81. 

SCHMOLL, Georg 
Die Bedeutung der wissenschaftlichen 
Betriebsbibliotheken und Institutsbib- 
liotheken ftir die wissenschaftliche- 
technische Information. Dokumentation, 
vol. 5, no. 4/5, August, 1958, pp. 94-107 

SEXTON, Charles R. 
Mathematical tables . . . a bibliography. 
Product Engineering, vol. 28, July, 1957, 
Pp. 183-94. 

TAUBER, Maurice F. 
Some problems of technical services in 
libraries. Special Libraries, vol. 49, no. 6, 
July-August, 1958, pp. 241-6. 

VOoLLANS, R. F. 
The research student and the public 
library. University of London School of 
Librarianship and Archives Occasional Publi- 
cations, no. 8, 1958, 8 pp. 

Yin, J. E. 
The European Common Market and the 
European Free Trade Area. Library 
Association Special Subject List, no. 28, 
August, 1958, 11 pp. 

Wirson, Alan 
What makes a technical book? Bookseller, 
no. 2749, 30 August, 1958, p. 1028. 


Woop, Frederic C. 
Group action in New York medical 
libraries. Library Journal, vol. 83, no. 14, 
August, 1958, pp. 2105-8. 

YESCOMBE, E. R. 
Rubber: natural and synthetic. Lébrary 
Association Special Subject List, no. 27, 
July, 1958, 10 pp. 


All the above items may be bortowed from Aslib Library, except those marked 
with an asterisk. Most of these are available for consultation in the Libraty, 
apart from a few for which locstions in other libraries can be given. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 
TUESDAY 25th-FRIDAY 28th. Junior Introductory Course to Infor- 
mation Work. See paragraph below. 


WEDNESDAY 26th. Course on handling Soviet and East European 
Material commences. See paragraph below. 


THURSDAY 27th-FRIDAY 28th. Northern Branch Conference at 
Sheffield. 
DECEMBER 
TUESDAY 2nd. Midlands Branch meeting. 


FRIDAY jth. Fuel and Power Group meeting. See paragraph below. 


THURSDAY 11th. Aeronautical Group meeting. See paragraph 
below. 


FRIDAY 12th. Half-day meeting. See paragraph below. 


1959 
JANUARY 
FRIDAY 16th. Fuel and Power Group visit. See paragraph below. 


WEDNESDAY 21st. Midlands Branch meeting. 


FEBRUARY 
FRIDAY 6th. Scottish Branch Annual General Meeting. See para- 
graph below. 


FRIDAY 13th. Fuel and Power Group visit. See paragraph below. 


MARCH 
WEDNESDAY Sethi Midlands Branch Annual General Meeting. 


APRIL 
FRIDAY roth. Fuel and Power Group visit. See paragraph below. 


Conferences, Courses and Meetings 1958-1959 


A full programme of conferences, meetings and courses is planned for the 
coming year, and a member of staff has been freed from other duties to organize 
them and to act as liaison between Headquarters and the Groups. Group 
meetings are open to all Aslib members who are interested in them. 

Notices and application forms have already been sent out for the junior 
introductory course to information work to be held in November, and for the 
course on handling Soviet and East European material to be given on Wednes- 
day evenings from November to January. Details of courses on classification 
and on patents will be announced later. Two conferences also are planned for 
the near future, the subjects being standardization and the presentation and 
interpretation of technical information. The Thirty-fourth Annual Conference 
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will be held in September or Dctobert 1959. A meeting will be held at 2.30 p.m. 
on Friday 12th December, at 3 Belgrave Square, to enable members to hear 
reports of the International Conference on Scientific Information, held in 
Washmegton, from some of the participants. Those who wish to attend should 
inform Aslib (Conferences and Courses Department) as soon as possible. 


Annual Conference papers 


This year, as an experiment, members are invited to submit papers on any 
subject related to information work, to ke considered for inclusion in the 1959 
Annuzl Conference programm. The Conference and Meetings Committee 
will be responsible for making a selection of two or three papers from those 
submicted and the authors will be asked to present the papers at the conference. 
Entries must reach Aslib (Conferences and Courses Department) not later than 
ist Merch 1959, and should be typed in duplicate. 


Mr. Jeck Bird 


Members who have sougkt <cdvice from the Aslib Library during the past 
eight years will be sorry to nezr that Mr. Jack Bird has resigned his post as 
librarian to become librarian to Morgan Brothers (Publishers) Limited. He will 
be greatly missed in Aslib and we wish him happiness and success in his new 
appoirtment. 


Scottish Branch 


Merzbers who attended the iirst meeting of this -season, on 8th October, 
spent zn interesting afternoon visiting the bindery of Messrs. Dunn & Wilson, 
Falkirk. Under the personal guidance of Mr. George Dunn and Mr. Moncur, 
Works Manager, they were shcwn each stage in the process of bookbinding, 
from checking the collated page: to the finished product. Work for the bindery 
comes from all parts of Scotlanc, England, Wales and Ireland, and varies from 
the binding of regular periodicals and rebinding old books for the Scottish 
Natioral Library, to finely tooled work in traditional style and special presenta- 
tion bindings produced by highly skilled craftsmen. The Annual General 
Meetirg will be held on Friday 6th February in Glasgow. The theme will be 
. methods of patenting. 


Aeronautical Group 


The Group will hold a winter meeting at 3 Belgrave Square on Thursday 
11th December at 2.30 p.m. Talks will be given by Major Oliver Stewart, 
editor of Aeronautics, on the history of piloting in aircraft, and by Mr. R. C. 
Wrigh-, Librarian, Royal Aircraft Establishment, on his impressions of the 
Internetional Conference on Scientific Information and his visits to libraries in 
the United States. Tea will be provided. Details and application forms will be 
distribzted to members of the Group. Other members of Aslib wishing to 
attend should write to the Henorary Secretary of the Group, Mr. T. M. 
Aitchison, Divisional Librarian, The English Electric Company Limited, The 
Airport, Luton, Bedfordshire. 
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Fuel and Power Group 


The Group’s winter programme commenced with a visit, on 5th November, 
to the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association to see the library and 
information department. The next meeting will be held in London on 
Friday 5th December, when Mr. L. G. M. Roberts, Reference Officer, The Gas 
Council, will give a paper on literature searching in connection with water; all 
interested members of Aslib will be welcome. Three visits are already planned 
for the New Year: on 16th January, to Messrs. Glover & Main, manufacturers 
of meters and domestic gas appliances, at Edmonton; on 13th February, to the 
central research establishment of the Gas Council, Watson House Centre, 
Fulham; and on 1oth April, to the works and library of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany at Dagenham. Further details of all these meetings can be obtained from 
the Honorary Secretary of the Group, Mr. H. C. Claxton, C. C. Wakefield 
& Co. Ltd., 46 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


The BBC have bought from the Hulton Press the Pzcture Post Library of six 
million illustrations. It will be known as the Radio Times Hulton Picture 
Library and will be moved to the BBC Publications Department at 35 Maryle- 
bone High Street in January 1959. 


Welsh Information 


A Technical Information Service for Wales is to be established at the Welsh 
College of Advanced Technology, Cathays Park, Cardiff. The steering com- 
mittee, which is made up of members of the governing body of the College and 
of the Industrial Association of Wales and Monmouthshire, has been working 
in close co-operation with the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The service is financed from American Conditional Aid funds and is expected 
to be available before the end of November. 


Bibliography of Social Work and Administration 


The Fifth Supplement of the Bibography has now been published. It contains 
a classified list of articles from selected British periodicals covering the year 
1957. The supplement has been compiled by Miss F. M. Birkett, M.A., F.L.A., 
for the Joint University Council for Social and Public Administration. The 
classification covers population, eugenics, labour, social work and services, 
criminology and penology, social psychology, and leisure. It is obtainable from 
_ the Council at 51 Manchester Street, London, W.1. Price 5s. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, according to qualifications and experience. 
all languages, by specialists with sound Contributory pension scheme in operation. 
technical and scientific qualifications. J. Applications in writing to The Librarian, 
Smuts, B.SC.(ENGIN.), 140 Wightman Road, Timber Development Association, 21 Col- 


London, N.8, Tel. FIT 0835. lege Hill, London, E.C.4. 
Situations vacant BRITISH OXYGEN RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN required from Ist MENT LTD. have a vacancy for a scientific or 
January 1959 for small library in central engineering graduate with experience in 
London. Commencing salary from £450 abstracting and literature searching to assist 
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in the technical assessments of projects with 
a view to patenting. Candidates should have 
a broad industrial outlook and preferably 
some practical scientific experience. Please 
write to: Secretary, British Oxygen Re- 
search & Development Ltd., Deer Park 
Road, London, S.W.19. 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
have an immediate vacancy for a TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN (male or female) for their Explora- 
tion and Production Laboratory at Sunbury- 
on-Thames, Graduates in any of the natural 
sciences required to take charge of the 
Technical Library which is part of the 
Information Section of a laboratory engaged 
on reseatch in geology, geophysics and 
petroleum engineering. The post entails 
direct supervision of three junior staff. 
Previous library experience including ab- 
stracting an advantage; qualifications in 
librarianship desirable. Luncheon club; 
sports and social club; good pension scheme. 
Applicants should apply in writing stating 
age, qualifications and experience, quoting 
oe to Box 4017, c/o 191 Gresham House, 

2: 


THE BRITISH RUBBER PRODUCERS RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION seeks the temporary services of a 
librarian for about two years from Ist 
January 1959 during the secondment of the 
permanent librarian to Malaya. Applicants 
should preferably be qualified librarians. 
Special library experience, acquaintance with 
sources of information and a knowledge of 
languages would be additional recommenda- 
tions. Two library assistants. Good working 
conditions. Five-day week. Salary by 
arrangement. Applications as soon as 
possible, from suitably qualified candidates, 
who may include overseas librarians seeking 
experience in Great Britain or librarians 
about to retire but wishing to remain 
professionally active, to The Director of 
Research, 56 Tewin Road, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 


FEMALE PATENT ABSTRACTOR-SEARCHER 
required by THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY 
LIMITED for their City Office. Aged 20-35. 
Degree in science with chemistry essential. 
Knowledge of French and/or German and 
technical abstracting desirable. Luncheon 
club or luncheon vouchers; sports and social 
club; good pension scheme. Applicants 
should apply in writing stating age, quali- 
fications and experience, quoting H.F.21 to 
Box 4013, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.z. 


THE GRASSLAND RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Hut- 
ley, near Maidenhead, Berks. PUBLICATIONS 
EDITOR/LIBRARIAN. Applications are invited 
for this post which will become vacant in 
December 1958. The successful candidate 
will be required to edit Institute publications 
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as well as scientific papers prepared by 
members of staff for publication in scientific 
journals. In addition he/she will have charge 
of the joint library of the Institute and the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Pastures and Field 
Crops. Assistance in running the library is 
provided. Primary qualifications are an 
honours degree in arts or science with some 
editorial experience and an interest in 
agricultural research. Previous library experi- 
ence or training and knowledge of one or 
more foreign languages would be an asset. 
Salary on scale f1oso-{1208 (men). 
Slightly less for women. The Governing 
Body of the Institute considers this post to be 
of key importance in the servicing of the 
work of the Institute and will be willing to 
consider for the post any applicant having 
special merit. For application forms and any 
further details apply Secretary. 


LIBRARIAN required for Department of 
Metallurgy to provide a service for under- 
graduates and research groups. Experience 
of specialist library service desirable prefer- 
ably in one of the sciences. Salary up to {500 
p.a. Apply to Professor J. G. Ball, Imperial 
College, London, S.W.7. 


LIBRARIAN required for new research 
building at present in course of erection at 
Speke. Applications are invited from 
University graduates holding a degree in 
Science. Previous experience of library work 
essential, Applications should be made to the 
Managing Director, Evans Medical Supplies 
Limited, Speke, Liverpool 24. 


TECHNICAL ABSTRACTOR tequired in the 
Information Section of an industrial research 
department. Duties include abstracting, 
technical writing, preparation of biblio- 
graphies and answering tecknical inquiries. 
Must be able to write clearly and concisely. 
Experience in technical information work 
and knowledge of chemistry and physics to at 
least advanced level standard are essential. 
Reading knowledge of foreign languages is 
an advantage. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Apply in writing giving 
age and details of career to: Personnel 
Officer, The Metal Box Company Limited, 
Kendal Avenue, Westfields Road, Acton, 
W.3. 


TRANSLATOR required for translation of 
Russian technical periodicals, books, etc. 
Sound knowledge of mechanical or produc- 
tion engineering. This is a key position in a 
tapidly expanding organization in the East 
Midlands. Excellent prospects of advance- 
ment, working conditions and superannua- 
tion scheme. Send full details to the Secre- 
tary, Production Engineering Research 
Association, Melton Mowbray, Leics. 
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RESEARCH INTO LIBRARY AND 
INFORMATION SERVICES* 


33rd Annual Conference, Nottingham, 6th September 1958 


IHE Chairman, Mr. Leslie Wilson, Director of Aslib, said that at the 1954 

Annual Conference in London he had suggested, as part of a talk about 
the future development of Aslib, that research was destined to play a central 
part. He had been surprised that an audience, whose main raison d'être was 
research in other fields, should have apparently found it difficult to accept the 
point of view that research was appropriate in their own field. He had been 
surprised because he saw research not as some mystical activity finding its 
origin in something beyond the ken of the ordinary person but as a purely 
practical step towards the improvement of the way in which they did their 
daily job. 

It was now satisfying, however, to realize that in the short space of four years 
the wheel seemed to have turned full circle. Within the last year Aslib had 
been awarded a grant of {10,000 by the United States National Science Founda- 
tion to initiate a piece of research which was being done at the College of 
Aeronautics at Cranfield. Secondly, in Washington in November there was to 
be held an International Conference on Scientific Information, the basic concept 
of which was research into the various aspects of their work. 

Thirdly, Aslib had recently been notified of the terms of the D.S.LR. grant 
for 1959-63. Those terms, extremely generous ones, included a condition that 
Aslib should establish and maintain a programme of research appropriate to 
its field of activities. Here were three examples of a practical acceptance of 
the need for research in Aslib’s field. 

It was against that background that Mr. Hanson and Mr. Cleverdon were 
to speak to them that afternoon. Many would know that Mr. Hanson had 
been connected with technical information work in one way or another 
practically all his working life, including a period of technical journalism. 
Most of those present, however, knew him more intimately during the last 
twelve years, in which he had been the head of the Information Service of the 
British Scientific Instrument Research Association. Mr. Cleverdon, after a 
career in the Bristol public libraries and the library of the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company, had become librarian of the College of Aeronautics at Cranfield. 
Last year he had been Chairman of the Council of Aslib. 


* Abridged report. 
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AIMS AND OBJECTS FOR RESEARCH INTO 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


By C. W. HANSON, B.SC. 


British Scientific Instrument Research Association 


For more than a decade ‘research’ has been a popular word and even a 
fashionable one. That does not mean to say that all researches proposed 
have been undertaken; cost has to be considered. Broadly speaking, however, 
it is true to say that the value of research in the exact sciences has become 
widely accepted. 

The same is not true in other fields of knowledge, particularly in those 
where the human element plays a very large part. Thus, the case for investigat- 
ing, by research, the flow of fluid in a pipe is almost universally accepted, but 
the case for analysing the flow of information by research techniques is by no 
means widely agreed. On information and library matters it is a fact that many 
people feel that research is unlikely to do more than confirm the opinions of 
experienced people and to do so very often in a rather expensive manner. 

Human beings are not easy research material but human beings are very 
much involved in our problems as providers of information and as receivers 
and users of it. Nevertheless, I believe that it is possible to apply research 
methods to information and library work, not merely to the minutiae of library 
operations but much more widely. We can observe human beings and measure 
their reactions to certain stimuli and, on the'basis of knowledge deliberately 
acquired, plus an analysis of records which already exist but which are not 
yet co-ordinated, we can begin to develop hypotheses which will be useful— 
hypotheses which can be tested by further experiments. From such work we 
should be able to produce generalizations that will be both fruitful and useful. 
Such generalizations will not, by themselves, solve anyone’s problems. They 
will, however, provide a framework within which 2 problem can be placed 
and give some sort of guide to policy and action. 

As the Chairman has said, a good deal of progress has been made in the last 
few years. The wind is blowing in the right direction and I am sure that by 
the end of the next decade we shall be armed with a great deal more factual 
knowledge and much more mature analyses of work that has been done both 
during that decade and earlier. We shall then begin to see an outline of an 
integrated scheme of generalizations which will form a framework for our 
work. 

Before that stage is reached, however, I think that we shall come up against 
the difficulty of getting our results applied. As the Chairman has further 
pointed out, research need not be an esoteric and mysterious activity. It is our 
ultimate aim that the results of our research should become everyday know- 
ledge, used almost unconsciously by all the practitioners in the field of library 
and information work. At the earliest stages, therefore, we need to give 
careful thought to framing our programme in the best possible way so that it 
will not only be carried out satisfactorily but will also ensure that the results 
shall be issued in a form in which they can be widely used. 

Aslib and other bodies have done a good deal of work in recent years in 
looking at research problems. One of the most fundamental and difficult 
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questions is, ‘How many people can properly be devoted to information work 
in order to serve a group of a given number of research workers?’ I do not 
think that it is possible to get a really precise answer but, with additional work, 
ptimarily analytical, it should be possible to arrive at an optimum, and that 
optimum would be worth knowing. . 

We need to know a great deal more about the type of staff to employ on 
information work. We want to know much more about the kind of inquiries 
that come to a well-staffed technical information department so that we can 
decide with greater certainty the kind of staff best equipped to deal with them. 
It is only recently that I have consciously realized the high percentage of 
technical inquiries received in my organization which are basically inquiries 
about sources of supply of a particular kind of instrament. I must have been 
aware of this fact for years but I had failed to realize it because I had not been 
looking at the records in a research state of mind. Now, having consciously 
realized the situation, we have built up a sub-section, staffed by people specially 
equipped to deal with this type of inquiry. 

There seems to bean extraordinary lack of easily obtainable and ‘look-upable’ 
information about the time and cost of a number of operations that we all do 
in one way or another dozens of times. Considering the number of printed 
subject indexes that ase made, it is quite ludicrous that it is not at all easy to 
look up, for instance, how long it would take to make an alphabetical subject 
index of 10,000 abstracts. Even a rough figure would be invaluable. 

A further matter on which we need to know more are the circumstances in 
which it is economical to build up one’s own subject card index. Clearly there 
are circumstances in which it is the sensible thing to do but there are others in 
which it is not. If there is reason to suppose that a fairly substantial proportion 
of the queries will lie outside one’s central subject field, it means that one 
will not be able to foresee a high proportion of one’s future needs. The card 
index would then always be substantially insufficient and it would often be 
necessary to go additionally to other sources of information. In such circum- 
stances it might be better not to go to the immense amount of labour involved 
in building up a big card index; in other circumstances the opposite would 
be true. That problem is amenable to research. 

We are reaching the point when we need some investigation of the bad 
effects of co-operation. I am quite convinced that while the enormous increase 
in co-operation, formal and informal, between libraries and information 
bureaux has produced great advantages, it has also certain specific bad effects. 
It has become increasingly.common for an information service to pass on to 
some other specialist organization a quite simple question which, even if not 
in its own field, could have been adequately answered from its own resources. 
Admittedly the answer, given by the specialists, will be based on a great deal 
of expertize, but was it necessary to send the inquiry on? Looked at nationally, 
it represents a waste of effort. 

Workers in experimental laboratories often have trouble in constructing 
research programmes and in finding satisfactory projects. Aslib will not have 
that trouble; there are a number of reasonable projects waiting. The special 
difficulty will be to make a wise choice. I think that the right decision would 
be to tackle a small number of major projects which look as if they will provide 
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knowledge of fundamental and long-term value but at the same time to have 


in hand one or two minor investigations which can be expected to give fairly . 
quick and easily applicable results useful in answering day-to-day inquiries. ` 


It is desirable that Aslib should provide an ad hoc service which will use its 
research experience and data as these pile up. 

I look forward to the Annual Conference ten years hence. I believe that if 
Aslib and the other bodies interested in research do their work well, and if 
there is reasonable co-operation between them, the‘ situation for ordinary 
' practitioners will be reformed. I look forward to the day when we have not 
only the Aslib Handbook but the Aslb Data Book—something in our field 
corresponding to Kempe’s Engineers Year Book or Perry’s Chemical Engineers’ 
Handbook. In one or two decades we ought to have established convenient 
rules of thumb which the ordinary practitioner can use and take for granted. 
If this happens it will be because of the preliminary work which has been 
done by Aslib and other bodies. 


DOCUMENTATION RESEARCH AND ASLIB 


BY C. W. CLEVERDON 
Librarian, College af Aeronautics 


Few people would deny that the purchase and move into Aslib’s new head- 
quarters was a matter of very great importance but I believe that the increased 
grant made to Aslib by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
is of even greater potential importance. During the last five years the grant 
had been a maximum of £7,000 a year but the new grant, starting in January 
1959, would be {12,000 a year, conditional on Aslib raising £15,000, with a 
further {100 for every extra {100 raised up to a maximum of £18,000. 

The grant had been made conditional on Aslib appointing a competent 
senior research officer, establishing and maintaining an appropriate programme 
of research, and forming an appropriate research committee. The post of 
research director has already been advertised and it is expected that in the 
first phase two further members of the research staff will be appointed. It 
therefore seems likely that within the next few months there will be on the 
Aslib staff a small team with no duties other than to investigate matters apper- 
taining to the efficient organization and working of documentation services 
in Great Britain. 

In a paper given two years ago at Brighton I suggested that a sum of £50,000 
a year for a minimum of seven years was required to be spent on documentation 
research. The only comment that had come up in the discussion concerning 
this figure was that it should be at least {100,000 a year. As, in my concluding 
remarks at the Conference, I willingly adopted this figure, it may seem rather 
odd that I should be enthusiastic about the grant of a few thousand pounds. 
It is not only because the grant will be the first regular grant for documentation 
research to be made in this country; more particularly, it is because of the 
circumstances in which the grant has been given. 

The grant to Aslib is a challenge to all its members; a challenge greater 
than any that has been put to it since its formation thirty-four years ago; a 
challenge to all its members to show that they do not belong to Aslib only 
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for what they can get out; a challenge to all those engaged in information 

_ work, to prove that they have a firm belief in the importance of information 

A services for the well-being of their individual organizations and for the country. 
If that challenge is met I believe that the value of the basic grant could increase 
manyfold and that the research work which can bé done, by and through 
Aslib or with its active co-operation, can be as great as that which would cost 
£100,000 if done by an independent organization. 

. This might sound a rash statement but the purpose of this paper is to show 
how it might be achieved. To define the objective, this is taken as the annual - 
expenditure within four years of £100,000, or its equivalent, on research into 
documentation. I take the equivalent of this sum of money, after making due 
allowance for overheads and clerical staff, to be about thirty to thirty-five 
research staff. l 

The accumulation of circumstances which might achieve this result can be 
put into six groups. First, Aslib can agree to divert a proportion of its own 
revenue to research activities and thereby increase the size of its research staff. 
Such a course clearly means either less expenditure on some present activity or, 

_alternatively, an increased revenue without a corresponding increase in present 
services. 

Secondly, there is a possibility of increasing Aslib’s research staff by under- 
taking specific projects. The subject of such research and a suitable programme 
might be proposed and worked out by Aslib, who would then try to find an 
organization willing to put up the necessary funds. This would be, at first, 
the most effective way, but once the research group had been established it 

would probably be asked to undertake specific projects by other organizations. 

Thirdly, we might expect that an impetus will be given to the investigations 
being undertaken in some of the larger organizations amongst Aslib’s members. 
An obvious example of such work is that which has been done at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, and all research work at similar organiza- 
tions should receive the encouragement of Aslib and it should be co-ordinated. 

Next there is the possibility of equipment manufacturers undertaking 
research into projects designed for some aspect of information work. This 
might not seem particularly closely tied to Aslib but a clear analysis and state- 
ment by the research team of the type of equipment required, for instance, in 
mechanical methods of information retrieval, should encourage manufacturers 
to do the necessary research work. 

The next field of activity is in the universities. Aslib has had no hand in 
the work being done at Cambridge or London on mechanical translation but 
Aslib should not only do everything possible to encourage further research at 
the universities into documentation but the Aslib staff should keep themselves 
fully aware of any activities in allied fields of possible interest. 

Finally, we come to the part which can be taken by the Aslib membership 
as a whole, the most vital and hopeful field of development. While it is certain 
that many of the problems requiring investigation need the full-time efforts of 
a trained research team, yet there are still many problems which can probably 
be tackled most successfully on a co-operative basis under central direction. 
As an example, it would be valuable to know for how long one was justified 
in maintaining entries in an internal index. That is to say, should one discard 
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from the index all entries relating to periodical or report literature more than 
a certain number of years old, and if so, what should that number be? Should 
it be two, five, fifteen or fifty? At present it is anybody’s guess. This is a 
matter of importance because if by discarding after three years one could keep 
the index down to 20,000 entries, it might be found to be better to use a system 
or a machine which coped economically and efficiently with this size of index 
but which would be less efficient with an index five times the size. 

The alternatives to the internal index are the use of published indexes, 
published bibliographies, lists of references in later articles on the subjects, or 
textbooks. Gradually, it can be presumed, all papers that have any permanent 
value will be referenced or summarized in later works. An investigation on 
this matter could also be tied in to the frequency of use of older periodicals or 
report literature. 
=- The best way to approach such a problem would be for a number of in- 
dividuals, possibly as many as fifty, to investigate the position in their own 
organizations and in their different subject fields. An analysis of their findings 
might reveal information on which a definite recommendation could be made. 
Alternatively, the results might point the way for further investigation. 

Within Aslib itself the branches and groups might act as research centres. 
There will be an increasing amount of work to be done by the research staff 
and it would appear’ that it might be of particular value if advantage could be 
taken of existing committees. In addition, it is to be hoped that every advan- 
tage will be taken to enlist the interest and support not only of other organiza- 
tions which are directly involved in information activities, but also of the 
scientific and technical societies or institutions which are concerned with the 
use of information. 

These are personal views on how Aslib might develop so as to make the 
maximum use of the money and the staff given it. I am sure that when the 
research staff have been appointed they will be able to think of many other 
ways of extending their activities. 

Mr. Hanson gave some reasons why research was necessary. I have not 
attempted to give reasons why a particular individual, already harassed and 
overworked in his efforts to do too much with too few resources, should 
divert any activities to assist in a research programme. Although the circum- 
stances in which some members of Aslib have to work are such as virtually to 
exclude the possibility of their being able to take an active or useful part, 
nobody should put himself in this class too readily. 

There is only one reason against an individual directly assisting Aslib in its 
research programme and that is that it would mean more work probably 
outside nornial working hours. However, those who are in information work 
because they like it and not merely because of what they get out of it would 
find a personal satisfaction which would probably outweigh any other con- 
sideration. 

My experience is that nothing awakens the interest of users more than to 
find that the library is itself engaged in research. People are keen to give 
specialist advice and can readily be brought to the stage of being willing 
co-operators and becoming the subjects of experiments. In such circumstances 
the prestige and standing of the library cannot fail to be enhanced. 
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I suggest that information services at present are at the same stage of develop- 
ment as the old Model T Ford of the early 1920s. It had been a very good car 
but it is not what the public wants today and any manufacturer who tried to 
sell such a cat would soon find himself out of business. It is unlikely that 
librarians will go out of business but I suggest that it behoves all of us to 
help improve library efficiency so that we can give a service which the present- 
day customer wants and—more important—needs. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. Vernon D. Freepianp (British Hat and Allied Feltmakers’ Research Association) said 
that much research work could be done that would benefit the large and well-established 
libraries but he wanted to put in a plea that research should be carried out with the large 
number of small libraries in mind. 


Mr. V. Brske (Lobitos Ojilfields Ltd.) suggested that the co-operation of members would 
be facilitated if a lead could be given from headquarters. Much of the research would depend 
upon statistics. Perhaps some sort of form could be circulated asking not merely about the 
number of books but questions such as the number per research worker; the proportion of 
journals never used; the type of queries put and the type that had to be sent outside, etc. If 
such a form could be designed and distributed, and sent in annually, many of the smaller as 
well as larger organizations might be able to add to the research information collected. 


THE CHAIRMAN said that it was the intention that that sort of thing should be done. They 
were as yet very much in the initial stages of planning the research. Mr. Cleverdon had 
suggested that Aslib’s role might be to act as a catalyst; while it might conduct some research 
itself, its major role might be to define the problem, promote the necessary research and ` 
co-ordinate plans and results. 


Mr. P. F. Core (The British Petroleum Co. Ltd.) pointed out that a very considerable 
number of people had undertaken research into the information requirements of scientists 
but there had been no uniform approach, with the result that different things had been 
measured and it was almost impossible to derive any useful generalizations or conclusion. 
One of the first tasks of the Aslib research team should be to develop a series of yardsticks, 
by which published results could be evaluated and divorced from the subject field to which 
they applied, so that general conclusions could be drawn. 


Dr. D. J. Urnqunarr (Department of Scientific and Industrial Research) thought that it 
might be useful to state the way the D.S.I.R. looked at the problem. They had come to the 
conclusion that all documentation activity which was going on denoted a familiar state— 
‘Paper, paper everywhere, and never a stop to think!’ They wanted not more work but more 
thought in Aslib. 

Research involved measurement but all measurement was not research. In D.S.LR. they 
were concentrating on trying to measure things which would determine policy, even policy 
about research itself. There had been a great deal of talk about mechanical retrieval but there 
was no positive information to indicate that expenditure upon computers in this work would 
he justified. The idea that Russian scientific literature was inaccessible to most British 
scientists had been put forward long ago but it was evidence that only 2 per cent could read 
Russian, as compared with 80 per cent who could read French and 50 per cent who knew 
German, that convinced the powers-that-be that something special would have to be done 
about it. Assembling the necessary figures did not involve a great deal of work; it meant 
sending out a number of letters. Research in the field of documentation was rather on that 
level; it was not a question of elaborate machines but of formulating problems. 


Mr. J. FARRADANE (Tate & Lyle Research Laboratories) said that at the Royal Society 
Information Conference in 1948, Professor Bernal had put forward a scheme of publication 
which he thought would solve many existing problems but he had dropped it on the grounds 
that a small survey of the reading habits of scientists had indicated behaviour incompatible 
with the scheme. The trouble was that what he was investigating in his survey was the existing 
position and what he had been proposing was something that did not exist and could not 
therefore be measured against it. Was it enough to measure what was being done in a field 
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where there was so much diversity and so little knowledge whether anything being done 
could be called efficient in relation to any other way of working? To a large extent the field 
of research upon which they were embarking was concerned with what people were doing 
and very little was measurable with a reasonable degree of accuracy. It was necessary to 
confine researches to measuring what had previously been found to be measurable and that 
in itself required a good deal of research. 


Mr. L. J. H. Haytor (Ministry of Supply, TIL) said the word ‘research’ was overworked. 
A member of Aslib in a small library might say “Research is too much up in the clouds for me’, 
but if the team began to talk in terms of development—working out results and making use 
of them—the smaller units would feel that they did have some contribution to make. Thought 
must be given to terminology. 


Mr. R. C. Woop (Ericsson Telephones Ltd.) said that if they were going to bring a research 
team together before they knew what their project was they would be putting the cart before 
the horse. 


Mr. T. Oparowsxt (late of Aslib Cranfield Research Project) remarked that much measure- 
ment was being done but not under properly controlled conditions. The conclusions that 
were being drawn were in respect of particular conditions, thus nobody else wished to apply 
them because each person thought he had a different set of conditions which made the results 
inapplicable. It was not fair to measure what readers did at the moment, since their actions 
were probably affected by the system it was desired to improve. The correct approach should 
be to decide first on what the optimum system was required to do. 


Mr. Ferrx Lresesny (The British Aluminium Co. Ltd.) agreed with Mr. Haylor that there 
were two kinds of research. The first was concerned with the question of how to make a 
system more efficient; that was applied research. But once that had been done the question 
remained: Why use that system in the first place? That was pure research. 


Mr. Hanson, in reply, said that he was acutely conscious of the real danger of examining 
current practice and then trying to apply results, forgetting that the basis of current practice 
may be quite unsatisfactory. On the question of reading habits of scientists, it had seemed to 
him that the findings of Professor Bernal had been surprisingly close to the later findings of 
Saul Herner in the United States, with the exception of the reading habits of the doctors in 
the two countries. These two investigations represented the beginnings of something 
approaching a knowledge of that subject. He understood that Fishenden was doing a further 
paper on the same subject in Washington. 

It was not to be expected that one could undertake first one piece of research, then a second 
piece, find the results in perfect agreement and at once accept them as the truth. One had to 
build up a very considerable body of fact before one could hope to make valid generalizations. 


Mr. CLEVERDON, replying, said that the question had been raised of whether the activities 
outlined could be called ‘research’. The Oxford Dictionary defined ‘research’ as “The active 
searching, closely or carefully, for or after a specified thing or person; an investigation 
directed to the discovery of some fact by the careful study of a subject; a course of critical or 
scientific inquiry’. This definition covered everything he included in research and he saw no 
reason to use any other word to describe the type of work he had in mind. 

He agreed with Mr. Freedland about the need for investigating problems of interest to 
small libraries. They might seem relatively unimportant but it was what small libraries could 
do and the best way of doing it that needed to be known. 

No case bad been made out for the use of a high-speed computer in information retrieval 
and it was difficult to see how one could be economically supplied. However, if at a cost of 
only £2,000 a machine were produced that would do the work required, he still did not know 
whether one would be justified in spending even £2,000. All sorts of arrangements had to 
be tried before one could say whether one should try to apply some new invention or achieve- 
ment to the problems. 

There were a few national libraries in the world which had problems completely outside 
the scope of 99.9 per cent of the total of information services; it was the problems of the 
large majority which had to be investigated so that they could achieve the greatest efficiency, 
and it was in this field that Aslib could work so usefully through its large body of members. 
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THE ART OF LECTURING* 
By G. Kirson CLARK, LITT.D., and 
COMMANDER E. BIDDER CLARK, O.B.E., R.N. 


33rd Annual Conference, Nottingham, 7th September 1958 


HE Chairman, Mr. K. W. Humphreys (University of Birmingham), said 

that 9.15 on a Sunday morning was not the best time for listening to a 
lecture and the number present was a considerable tribute to the distinction 
of the lecturers and perhaps also to the importance of the subject. They were 
all concerned with the collection and dissemination of information, and 
although they usually presented their information by way of the written word, 
there were undoubtedly many occasions when it was necessary to present it 
verbally. They would therefore be grateful for any advice they received from 
the speakers. 

Dr. Kitson Clark was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Reader 
on Constitutional History at the University of Cambridge. Most of the 
audience would have read some of his published works in books and periodicals 
and some would also have read his pamphlet on the art of lecturing. 

His brother, Commander Bidder Clark, had been in the Royal Navy for 
thirty years and was at present concerned mainly with Civil Defence, in connec- 
tion with which he had made himself particularly knowledgeable on visual aids. 

Dr. G. Krrson CLARK said that he had removed the microphones from the 
platform; they were not going to use them at all. The reason was that it was 
absolutely necessary for people who were going to have the job of i instruction 
by speaking to be able to speak without microphones. 

The lecture would be divided into two parts. The first would be given by 
him and the second by his brother. They were rather different characters. 
_ He (Dr. Kitson Clark) was a don from Cambridge—the humblest and least 
offensive of all living creatures. His brother was a rather different type of 
person who could tell the audience about himself if he thought fit. They had 
never appeared on the same bill before and it rather depended on what happened 
that day whether they ever would do so again. 

He (Dr. Kitson Clark) represented one type of experience—university 
experience—and his brother represented another type—the experience of 
instruction for Civil Defence. The audiences with which each of them had to 
deal, therefore, differed, and it was probable that in the work that Aslib members 
had to do they had to grapple with both types of audience. 

When a man had the impudence to lecture on the art of lecturing it might 
seem to be a kind of claim that he was a particularly good lecturer; Dr. Kitson 
Clark made no such claim. His only claim to speak on this subject was that 
for a period of his life—-which had not quite come to an end—he had had to 
deal with university appointments and promotions, and in the course of 
considering the cases of a very large number of young men and women who 

* Abridged report. | 

+ G. Karson Crarx, The art of lecturing. Cambridge, Heffer. 20 pp. o.p. (A new edition 
is in preparation.) 
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had wanted jobs in the universities he had come across a great many very sad 
cases of people whose whole career had been vitiated because they could not 
lecture; they had tried, and the thing had not come off. On analysis it had 
been found they had not come off because they had been making a series of 
mistakes that could be remedied. 

The points he was going to illustrate were very simple ones—-so simple that 
the audience would probably want to drive him from the hall—but in his 
experience lecturers went wrong because they neglected simple things; and 
those who failed had one point in common, they did not know what they 
were doing wrong. When, in order to write a small pamphlet on lecturing, he 
had expanded his view from those struggling beginners to other, more eminent 
lecturers, he found he could put an eminent name to every mistake he men- 
tioned. But they did not know what they were doing wrong and this ignorance 
could, in each case, be traced to a primary cause; they did not concentrate 
on the classes before them. | 

The first and most important rule, therefore, was to think of one’s class the 
whole time. To think of them while one was preparing one’s lecture, for it 
was necessary to have clearly in mind how much the audience was likely to 
be able to accept. It was necessary also to think of the class during the lecture. 
How much were they taking in? Was one going too fast? Was one going too 
slow? Was the stuff one was giving them too elementary? Most painful of 
all, after a lecture it was sometimes necessary to try to find out how much 
the audience had got from the lecture by looking at the notes of someone who 
had attended it, and nothing in the whole world was so humilitating as looking 
at notes which had been taken down from something one had said. 

From the need to think of your class all the time came the first piece of 
physical advice—how to stand. You had to look your audience in the face 
the whole time and always had to be full-face to them, if possible, with adequate 
light on your face, so that they could see you. That might appear to be obvious 
but it was not. Many of the unfortunate young people whose cases he had had 
to investigate had made the mistake of not looking at their class. They had 
buried their heads in their notes; they had looked out of the window or had 
allowed their eyes to range over all the pictures in the hall, but they had not 
done what it was vital for them to do, which was to look at the people to 
whom they were talking. 

But it might be said: ‘If I am going to look at my audience the whole time 
how can I write on the board; how can I consult my notes? The answer 
was that if the lecturer needed to write on the board during the course of his 
lecture he should do so without talking and then turn round and talk. He 
should never go on talking while he was doing something which necessitated 
turning away from the audience. 

The same consideration applied to using notes. In Lord Halifax’s reminis- 
cences there was an extremely good piece of advice which Winston Churchill 
had given Lord Halifax when he was a young man, which was to the effect 
that if it was necessary to consult your notes it should be done obviously; you 
should stop talking, put on your spectacles, look down at your notes slowly— 
and not be ashamed of doing so—then look up again and speak. To look at 
your notes was a perfectly natural action. There was nothing to be ashamed 
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of in having notes, and if you could do that kind of natural action easily you 
put yourself on easy terms with the people you were talking to, which was 
very important. 

If you had to have notes it was necessary to have notes in which you could 
find your place easily. If the lecture was written out as a piece of continuous 
prose, with even lines, you would be lost if you raised your eyes. You needed 
notes in a form that was easily handled; a form where you could manceuvre 
the notes and turn over quickly and written in such a way——-by being broken 
up into headings—that your could find your place at once. It was very im- 
portant not to fill the whole page with writing but to leave spaces and also to 
remember that the eye travelled downwards more easily than it travelled 
across the page. It was therefore better to have oblong sheets than square ones. 

You had to look at the class the whole time to hold their attention to see 
whether they were following the lecture and also to be sure that they were 
hearing what was said. The lecturer’s eye should travel all over the hall during 
the course of the lecture so that he could see into the corners and see that the 
people there were really able to hear. The hall might be bad but in that case 
the lecturer should try to do something about it. No man had any right to go 
on for fifty minutes or longer speaking in amumble which people could not hear. 

That raised the question of voice production. It was a technical question. 
If a person was going to do a fair amount of lecturing it was important for 
him to find out how his voice carried. A candid friend sitting at the back of 
the room might be of advantage. He was a bachelor himself but he believed 
that in this respect at least there might be some advantage in marriage; one 
might then have someone who would say quite frankly when one was not 
being heard at all. 

If it was necessary to refer to a technical word which the audience was not 
likely to know it was necessary to pronounce the consonants in that word— 
particularly those at the end—very clearly. Very often a word got swallowed 
and was never fully pronounced. If it was a familiar word it did not matter 
so much because the audience would make a guess at it, but with a strange 
word they would be entirely lost. It was necessary to be sure that the end of 
the word was spoken properly and the same thing applied to the end of sen- 
tences. People dealing with voice production often said that the voice should 
never be dropped at the end of a sentence, but that was an equivocal statement 
and it might be thought to mean that one should never go on a low note at 
the end of a sentence. It did not mean that; it meant that as much force had 
to be put into the last words of the sentence as into the first. 

There were two reasons why some people did not do that. First, they were 
inclined to do too much on one breath. Any singer would confirm that if the 
breathing were not properly managed the words could not be got out properly. 
It could not be done with the lungs half empty. It had taken him a long time 
to discover that. The second reason was that people’s minds naturally went 
on ahead to the next sentence. They were forming it in their mind and as a 
result they forgot to get the sentence they were saying clear. That caused a 
constant blurring effect which spoilt much public speaking. 

But it was no good being heard if you could not be understood; and you 
would not be understood if you did not prepare your matter very carefully 
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beforehand. It was impossible to speak about learned matters, such as those 
with which Aslib was dealing, extempore. What was needed for an effective 
lecture was very careful preparation beforehand—immediately beforehand. It 
was advisable to go over the material again and again until it was clear in your 
mind, so clear that you could—although you never would do so because you 
were too frightened to attempt it—lecture entirely without notes. 

He knew that it was possible to do that because on three occasions he had 
either left his notebook behind or had brought the wrong one to a lecture and 
had had to face the class with a complicated lecture and no notes at all. Because 
he had been through the thing very carefully the lecture had come out in its 
proper order as it would have done if he had had the notes in his hand. 

There were ree problems to bear in mind in connection with the preparation 
of notes. The first and most important was in what order was the material 
going to be dealt with. You had to say to yourself, “What shall I put first?’ and 
‘What shall I lead on to?’ It was necessary to think about the nature of the 
audience. If it was ignorant of the subject being talked about it would be 
necessary to start with the elements. If the audience was not ignorant, or did 
not think that it was, it would immediately ad a lecturer who did start 
with the elements. 

Even so it would be necessary to ask yourself whether you were making 
assumptions with which the audience was unfamiliar. It had to be remembered 
that the matter with which any lecturer is dealing will be much more familiar 
to him than to his audience. It was therefore necessary not to assume know- 
ledge which the audience did not possess, not to use without first explaining 
them technical terms with which it might be unfamiliar and not to fail to 
explain fairly early on in the lecture what was the general object of the lecture. 
Those lectures had failed most completely when members of the class com- 
plained afterwards, “I could never see what he was getting at’. It was necessary, 
_ therefore, for a lecturer to think very carefully how he should start and then 
how each of his points should work on from that beginning. 

A lecture had to be planned like a campaign; the lecturer had to seize a 
point, consolidate it, and then move on to the next. How to move on presented 
difficult and important considerations. The connections were important, for if 
the lecturer. wandered aimlessly from point to point or slid from one subject 
to another without marking the change the audience would not find the lecture 
easy to remember or to make notes from. An effective notebook was one which 
was arranged in headings, and therefore if the lecture was to be successful it 
had also to be arranged under headings. Therefore the second problem was 
how the lecture should be divided. 

When you were giving an absolutely down-to-earth lecture, upon Aa the 
members of your audience might be examined, it helped them considerably if 
you divided it up into 1’s, 2’s and 3’s, although it spoilt the lecture from the 
point of view of elegance. 

The ¢hird important problem to consider was the time which the lecture was 
going to take—the time that each part of it would take and the total time it 
would take to deliver. Most young lecturers prepared far more than they could 
possibly get through in the time available and they therefore ended by giving 
only half or a quarter of the lecture they had planned or they began to get 
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worried and hurried towards the end, which caused the proceedings to become 
something of a rout. It was necessary to make sure that you were proceeding 
through your speech at a reasonable pace; that the amount you had prepared 
was really what you could deal with in the time, and that you were not breaking 
up the sequence of your various subjects by telling stories, etc., in such a way 
as to put you behind time. 

That brought him to the next point in the entertainment. Dr. Kitson Clark 
had promised his brother to be finished at 10 o’clock, which was then striking, 
and he would therefore give place to him. 

COMMANDER E. Brpprer Ciarx said that he was going to talk about visual 
aids. It was a truism that the more senses you could evoke the more your 
memory retained and the more your mind grasped. The operative word was 
‘aid’. If your most expensive film, or best-wrought model, was getting 
between your class and what you were trying to tell it should be dispensed 
with. 

Any sense which could be evoked helped the lecturer. No schoolboy would 
forget the smell of sulphuretted hydrogen. Smells often brought back 
memories but they were not usually available to the lecturer. 

The main thing about a visual aid was that it should be memorable. There 
was difficulty in getting over the idea of an acceptable dose of gamma radiation. 
People tended to say, ‘You said that I can have so many Roentgens’, but it was 
important to stress that not only the total dose mattered but the speed with 
which that dose was absorbed. To bring this fact home he had used the 
analogy of a whisky bottle. 

The visuai aid should not be produced before it was wanted and it should 
be removed immediately after it had been dealt with, if possible. 

The one visual aid which nobody could avoid using was his own body. 
It was in front of the class the whole time. Dress was extremely important. 
The gown of the lecturer or preacher had not been fortuitous; it had been 
evolved for a purpose. The clothes of the lecturer should be such as to give 
him confidence and not to distract his audience. 

He would say that if a lecturer was not nervous at the start of his lecture he 
would not give a good lecture, but how did one start to calm oneself and get 
rid of one’s proper nervousness? He had two specifics for that. First, take 
two deep breaths while looking round the hall. Then, if one were still nervous, 
the process should be repeated. The lecturer might have a good look at the 
audience and say to himself, “Ye Gods, what a crowd!’ That remark should 
not be said aloud! 

The lecturer should cultivate stillness and train himself not to fidget. If he 
were used to jingling his money in his pocket he should leave it behind. The 
use of a pointer was necessary, otherwise you got between what you were 
trying to show and the audience. But when you had finished with the pointer 
you should put it down. You should decide beforehand where you would 
stand and avoid the tiger’s prowl. It was also necessary to remember where 
your hands were and what they were doing. 

The most versatile visual aid was the blackboard. By drawing things in a 
certain way—such as in the way a child drew a human being—it was possible 
to evoke an implied sense of touch. The cat that he had drawn on the board 
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was unmistakably a cat although no real cat ever looked like it. On a black- 
board one could not attempt any sort of verisimilitude: 

An absolute drawback of the blackboard was that you could not draw on 
it without turning your back on the class and as soon as you turned your back 
you broke contact with them. If you had to draw a diagram on the board it was 
advisable to draw it in pencil first so that you could go over it quickly with the 
chalk and break contact with your audience for the shortest possible time. 

Another visual aid, which was not used nearly enough, was the blanket 
board. It was not so flexible as the blackboard but much quicker. You put 
whatever you wanted to illustrate on paper beforehand and then stuck on the 
back a piece of lint or fine sandpaper. You then pressed the sandpaper-backed 
illustration on to the blanket, where it would remain firmly fixed. It was 
possible to have a much more detailed and multi-coloured diagram using this 
method. If you wanted to extemporize, however, the blackboard was the 
only answer. 

Prepared ‘charts’, as used by Army lecturers, were good. You could havea 
whole row of them, rolled up, and unroll them one by one as required. The 
difficulty was to dispose of them when they were finished with. 

If it was necessary to introduce the figure of a human, animal or thing the 
best way to portray it was by way of a silhouette. It was imperative to avoid 
using the sort of conventional little man one saw used in various statistical 
charts. 

Models were fascinating things to prepare but they were the most dangerous 
of visual aids. Although they caused the lecturer a great deal of joy they 
usually got between him and his audience. An exception was the case where 
it was necessary to teach people how something worked and one had them 
gathered round the model—but that was hardly a lecture. One thing a model 
could provide was a three-dimensional illustration which none of the other 
visual aids could do. 

As for projection he had a hatred of the episcope. People used it out of pure 
laziness. It magnified faults. Illustrations should be designed in the size in 
which they were to be seen. A lecturer should never use any form of pro- 
jector if he had to operate it himself; he would lose his class if he did. It was 
vital to have a rehearsal. Everybody had had experience of slides put in 
upside down and shown in the wrong order. The film strip could not get in 
the wrong order or be shown upside down but it was more expensive. 

If one went to a cinema one noticed how, before the film came on, the music 
played, then the lights dimmed, and then the light came on on the screen. 
There was no sudden break or flicking off of lights. If that effect could be 
achieved so much the better, but no preliminary headlines should be shown. 
The first frame should be ready as the lights went down. The best form of 
pointer in such circumstances was a powerful torch which could throw a 
spotlight on any part of the picture. 

A film could do things no other aid could; it could focus the attention of 
the audience on a part of an experiment. It could enlarge or diminish enor- 
mously so that one could see one vista of a fly’s eye or a whole landscape. It 
could speed up movement or slow it down so that you could follow the move- 
ment of a glacier or an insect’s wing. No other medium could do that. But 
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all films had a fixed tempo and one of the most important things to learn, as a 
lecturer, was to go at the right speed for yourself and the class. A film went 
grinding on and had no mercy on the audience. 

The lecture should be the lecturer’s and nobody else’s. In essence the film 
was a substitute for a lecturer and not an assistance to him. 


DISCUSSION 
In the discussion which followed Mr. Scorr asked if the lecturers knew a device called a 
drawing and writing projector? It projected writing and drawing over the head of the 
lecturer on to a screen behind him so that he could draw and write while still facing his 
audience. Both lecturers admitted that they knew the device but disliked it, though it might 
be useful in such circumstances as a highly technical engineering discussion. 

In reply to a question from Mr. J. A. Arrp (Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization), Dr. Kitson Clark said that the speed of speaking should be con- 
trolled by the size of the room and the size of the class. Variation of speed was desirable but 
a large hall needed a rather slow tempo all the time. In reply to another question he said it 
was useful to find out how much one could manage, in a minute, of a page of typescript or 
of one’s own writing. 

Miss Marcarer D. Gauntierr (Kodak Ltd.) asked the lecturers what they thought of 
lectures that were read throughout. They agreed that if a lecturer could avoid reading he 
could make his talk far more ‘live’; if reading was necessary, then the lecturer should learn 
the right technique, in particular he should hold up the script so that he could read and also 
look at his audience. 


Mr. A. E. Cornrretp (B.P. Research Station) asked whether a lecturer should stop at 
intervals to ask whether he had been understood. If not, should questions be asked then or 
at the end of the lecture? Commander Bidder Clark said that stopping in the middle was bad 
practice as it broke the line of thought. Dr. Kitson Clark added that if a difficult technical 
question was asked it was important for the lecturer to repeat it clearly to ensure that the 
rest of the class knew what was being discussed. 


Mr. GEOFFREY WHATMORE (British Institute of Management) asked how one could develop 
fluency and how to avoid the terror of ‘drying up’? Commander Bidder Clark said that 
drying up was a question of sheer nervousness. The remedy was to take a deep breath, look 
round the class, and look at one’s notes. Dr. Kitson Clark said that if the lecturer was afraid 
of not being able to complete his sentences he should use short, simple ones and always 
prepare very carefully beforehand. That was the real clue to the cure for nervousness. 
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ATENT classification is a very big subject and to deal with it adequately 
I should need a whole course of lectures instead of only one. I shall, 
therefore, have to dismiss much of the subject very briefly. 

Regarded merely as sources of information, patent specifications can be 
treated in the same way as any other documents. As the Chairman has said, 
it is the legal status of the specification which causes particular problems. The 
Patent Office is concerned with the claim, which states exactly what other 
people cannot do without the inventor’s permission. We have to look for an 
“anticipation’—some other specification which discloses something fitting all 
the terms of the claim in respect of which the search is being made. What we 
have to classify, on the other hand, is the description, because the claim adds 
nothing useful for our purpose. 

Our problem, clearly, is to index the information we have and to arrange 
our classification and specifications so that we can search the sort of claims we 
receive as efficiently as possible. Reliability is, of course, the primary con- ` 
sideration, but we want to minimize the number of specifications we have to 
look at and avoid as far as possible the need to look twice at the same material. 

Unfortunately we cannot foretell the sort of claims the inventors may put 
up; we can only go by experience and change our plans when we find that we 
have to do so—and it is usually necessary to change things sooner or later, ` 
because new techniques or discoveries start developments in new directions or 
the quantity of matter in a certain field becomes so large that it has to be 
subdivided in order to be readily handled. 

In indexing we take account only of matter which is considered to be novel 
ot of possible use as an anticipation of a claim which we may have to search 
in the future and of matter which, though not novel in itself, may be of value 
as an element of a combination of features or as qualifying other features. 

A claim may require a search for features of various kinds and the classifica- 
tion scheme should cater for all those requirements. There must be some 
definite characteristics such as a particular kind of machine; but there may be 
alternative features, for example one or other of specified constituents of a 
substance. Very often a feature is indicated in less definite terms—for example, 
any means for performing a specified function or the presence of a detail of 
which only the general nature is indicated. In some cases there is the absence 
of a specified element. Specifications may include, in addition, features which 
are optional and almost certainly features that are implied but not specifically 
indicated. The existence of definite features can be provided for quite readily 
but it would be useful to indicate also the status of the various features— 
whether they are obligatory or alternative or optional—though as far as I 
know this has not been done anywhere. 

A difficulty in providing for a feature which is defined by the function or 
result is that in many cases it is impossible in practice to foresee all the possible 
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uses of a given piece of apparatus and all the forms of wording which may be 
used in the future in claims and which could refer to it. It is easier to imagine 
the kind of feature which will fulfil given terms but it is not uncommon in the 
course of a search to come across a specification which throws a new light on 
possible ways of interpreting a claim. 

Inventions seem to fall naturally into a number of main subjects, which are 
more or less the same in the classification schemes of all the countries which 
make a search though they might differ very much in their scope, partly because 
of differences in patent law between different countries. In countries where the 
law empowers the patent office to require an inventor to limit his claims to the 
particular field for which his invention has been designed much more subject- 
matter is put in the classes relating to particular machines or processes than in 
the classes relating to devices applicable generally. In Britain there are no such 
powers and we are faced with claims not restricted to one field and it is not 
always clear whether an invention relates specially to a particular type of 
machine, so that it is more practicable to deal with them in a general class. 

Our index entries are often not confined to inventions of the particular kind 
they indicate—for example, to processes or to apparatus—for a specification 
relating to an article may include a process for producing or treating the article 
and apparatus for carrying out the process. If there are sufficient specifications, 
separate entries for processes and apparatus are provided. 

We approach the question purely in a practical manner and are continually 
having to strike a balance between opposing considerations. The classification 
is often not at all logical or ideal; patent classification is an art and certainly 
not a science. There are some rules of the game but they are more in the nature 
of guides than laws. The extent to which the subject-matter is broken down 
by classification depends mainly on the number of specifications in a particular 
field; if we only get a few inventions in a year it is easier to put all the specifica- 
tions together and look at them all a few times than to spend more time on 
indexing each and then probably find that the inventions we get in future do 
not fit in with the way in which we have broken things down. 

We try to collect our “pieces of information’ round focal points which are 
indicative of fields which can be well defined and distinguished, so that the 
majority of inventions can be put only into single fields thus defined. It is 
inevitable that those fields sometimes overlap; in that case we might index a 
specification in both the fields in question but more usually we artificially shape 
the fields so as to exclude the common matter from one of them, so that there 
is still only one place to look for a certain matter. 

The smallest piece of information may unexpectedly be useful at some time 
but if we index a lot of material which is most unlikely to be useful, a good deal 
of time will be wasted looking at it every time we make a search, and the study 
of the useful material will be made more difficult. If we attempt to collect 
together all material having a common nature, for example, mechanisms of 
some kind, we often find that many of them have no real bearing on one 
another but are only of interest as parts of the particular machine for which 
they were designed. 

If we try to reduce the time required for searching by amending our classi- 
fication scheme we may find that the time required to reclassify all the specifications 
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already indexed in a given field would take years to recoup by the consequent 
saving, even if the scheme did not lose its utility owing to subsequent changes 
in the nature of inventions. Another factor is that the reduction in search time 
may be partly or wholly offset by the time required to index each specification 
according to the more complex classification scheme. This has a bearing on 
the question of mechanization. l 

For the purpose of the search we have each specification, together with the 
drawings—if any—and the abridgement, pasted on a card, so that everything 
can be seen at the same time. The cards are sorted into groups, called files, 
which in the simplest arrangement, with a separate card for each index entry 
for a given specification, would comprise all the cards for one index entry. This 
would, however, be wasteful of space and time, and also disadvantageous in 
use, because if a claim has to be searched through more than one entry it 
involves looking twice at any specification that is indexed in two of the entries 
concerned and it is not possible to pick out readily specifications which are 
indexed in both of two given index entries where the features to which both 
entries relate are of importance. 

For this reason, instead of having separate cards for all the different features, 
we simply use one card and put clips in the appropriate positions along the 
top edge to indicate different features. We have nine different colours of clips, 
and a card can accommodate twenty clips, so there is considerable scope for 
recording a number of entries on one card and it is easy to look through the 
file to see which cards have the particular feature required. This saves much 
time and is in effect a mechanized system. The use of these clips makes it easy 
to classify a subject or part of a subject according to different points of view— 
to divide it up twice or several times over using different characteristics to ` 
distinguish the divisions in each case. 

I must now turn to the mechanization—a word that is in everybody’s minds— 
of patent searching. The chief point about complete mechanization, such as 
the Americans are experimenting with, is that one can get out of a machine 
only what one has already put in. A machine cannot take account of the 
implications of a word or make a distinction between two meanings of the 
same word unless the full implications and full interpretations of words are 
completely worked out in the beginning, and I do not consider that this is possible. 

Another point is that the claim to be searched for has to be carefully edited 
to correspond with the way in which information is stored in the machine. 
The Americans are trying to devise a standard language for describing machines 
and apparatus in terms suitable for mechanical searching, but this will involve 
a great deal of time on the coding of every specification which comes in, not 
to mention the thousands already in the files. | 

The coding that needs to be used for machine searching is much more detailed 
than an ordinary classification scheme, and constitutes rather a translation of 
a summary of a specification into symbols, because a machine has to select 
the dozen or less specifications which an examiner would pick out for himself 
for study; it is no good if the machine presents him with the fifty or a hundred 
which is a reasonable number to have under a given index entry in a classifica- 
tion scheme and of which the examiner doing a search could usually readily 
reject the majority to pick out a few for consideration. 
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_ Another disadvantage is that in machine searching the examiner only sees 
what the machine presents to him and knows nothing of what it rejects, so 
that the examiner loses that knowledge of the files which the Patent Office has 
found to be so valuable, and knowledge of the material closely related to 
what he is looking for, which may enable him to deal more efficiently with 
the claim he is investigating. A machine search covering such related matter 
would produce far too many specifications to be useful. 

The Americans claim that machine searching is more thorough as well as 
time-saving. A machine has the advantage of infinite patience and diligence 
in carrying out certain operations, corresponding to searching for several clips 
in the Patent Office scheme, and should have greater capacity for handling and 
correlating index entries. 

So far I have referred only to complete-mechanization, of which the cost is 
forbidding, and of which the Patent Office considers the advantages to be 
dubious. But there is scope for the use of mechanical aids in the existing way 
of searching. It does not seem possible to dispense with our existing files of 
search material for several reasons; for one thing, a drawing would be very 
difficult to get into a machine but it gives an examiner all he wants to know 
at a glance. The Patent Office clipping arrangements provide for the recording 
on one card of combinations of features, and this is very useful. But if we 
have to search for more than two or three clips in different positions, or when 
we have alternatives to include, it becomes rather difficult. 

For this sort of thing we have found the Batten or coincident-hole system of 
punched cards very useful in certain classes. Moreover, the examiner can be 
relieved of the mechanical part of the searching operation by a clerk picking 
out the cards for him to look at. In the case of luminescent materials, which 
were usually combinations of certain specified elements, we find that the system 
has cut down the search time by about two-thirds, but the search time is only a 
fraction of the time we spend on examination. There is no possibility of a 
tremendous saving of time in mechanizing our search arrangements. 

Members of the audience have no doubt seen the code markings of the 
international classification scheme on Patent Office specifications. The basic 
scheme has been published in a White Paper and representatives of several 
countries in the Council of Europe are engaged in working out the details. 
It will take some years to complete. Its object is to assist in the unification of 
patent work among the various countries in Europe, but there are difficulties 
because of the differences in patent law in different countries resulting in 
different requirements and different ways of dealing with the same invention. 
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HAVE the greatest admiration for those in the Patent Office and for those 

members of Aslib who have to concern themselves with problems of 
classification. The theory and practice of solving such problems, which no 
doubt occupy many members of Aslib, are of the greatest public importance. 
I have the greatest sympathy for the Patent Office in their efforts to overcome 
these problems, but members of the public who have to use the facilities of 
the Patent Office also deserve sympathy, for the system is as difficult to use as 
it was to devise. That remark is in no way meant to be disrespectful to Mr. 
de Bray and his colleagues. On the contrary, Patent Agents, members of the 
public and others who have to use the Patent Office Library find a system 
available to them which is based on something which has been devised for the 
purposes of the Patent Office only, namely, the checking to see whether inven- 
tions are really new ones. 

The public has to take the system as it finds it and use it for a variety of 
different purposes. The first, and easier, part is the finding out if a patent 
application has been accepted in the name of a given applicant. There is no 
difficulty here; there are excellent indexes and, except for the odd card out of 
place during the war years, I have no criticism to make at all. 

A slight complication arises if a person wants to find a patent granted in one 
name which now stands in another, for in that case he has to pay his 2s. and 
go into the recesses of the public search room in the Patent Office and search 
through assignee indexes which, when I last saw them, were unfortunately in 
manuscript. The entries had been made from ay to > day and were not strictly 
alphabetical. 

Name searches can be set aside, since they raise no special problems of 
interest—perhaps the worst being the question whether ‘Mac’ should come 
before ‘M’ and, if so, whether ‘Mc’ should come before ‘M’ also instead of in 
its proper place after ‘Mb’. 

There are four purposes for which one normally uses the Patent Office 
Library facilities. First, there is the purpose for which the examiners also use 
it, namely, to check the novelty of an invention. But the mere acceptance of a 
patent application by the examiner in the Patent Office does not guarantee 
that it is a valid patent. As Mr. de Bray has pointed out, the searches made by 
the examiners are usually limited to British patent specifications, but any other 
publication, provided that it is earlier in date, can equally upset the validity of 
a patent. 

The problem is even more serious. An invention, to be such as to give a 
valid patent, has not merely to be new; it has to be something better still—it 
has to constitute a real inventive step. It is no good saying, ‘I want a patent 
for a small adaptation in a known sense in a known piece of apparatus’. Whilst 
the examiner must not say that this is obvious, a court of law can do so, and 
so can the Patent Office hearing officers in opposition and like proceedings. So 
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the next sort of search that has to be made is a search to check whether an 
invention is obvious or is really meritorious. A third search arises from the 
fact that the mere possession of a patent in one’s name does not give one the 
tight to carry out the invention claimed in the patent. That monopoly does 
not exist. A patent is not a monopoly to do what is defined in the claims; it 
simply gives one the right to stop other people trespassing within those claims. 
The third type of search is therefore necessary to make sure that a given inven- 
tion can be freely carried out without trespassing on somebody else’s patent 
territory. 

The fourth class of search is carried out simply to see what technical informa- 
tion is available and to purvey that information to those departments which 
thrive on it. 

In making a novelty search members of the public do not have as full in- 
formation as is available to the Patent Office examiners and it is time that ways 
were devised to make more of that material available to the public. In carrying 
out this type of search the first thing to do is to find the right heading in the 
classification—-and that is an art just as much as devising the classification is 
an art. It is necessary to find the broad general heading and then the sub- 
headings, and the further sub-headings, until the searcher finds the heading 
which is closest to what he wants. In this process he prays that he will not 
end up with the heading ‘Miscellaneous’. | 

While it is possible to get down to the precise press mark or code that 
applies to a certain heading, the public does not have a convenient tray of 
cards with clips which they can look through to find those which contain the 
right combinations of features. A member of the public, having obtained the 
press mark or code, pays his ios. 6d. into the apparatus which then presents 
him with a so-called ‘file list’ of British patent specifications in the last fifty 
years falling under that heading. That is obtained in a matter of hours provided 
the mark falls within a class which has been subjected to the punching of cards. 
I prefer not to discuss what happens if the cards have not yet been punched; 
at any rate they have been punched for the more important classes. The 
alternative is a rather tiresome business of checking through manuscript lists, 
but it can be done. 

If a member of the public is lucky and obtains a file list he will find that it is 
printed in four columns—each column with about fifty specifications listed 
in it—and the list may run to seven pages! That means a total of over 1,300 
specifications under one heading. Continuing with the search, he will look at 
each one of these 1,300 specifications, or at abridgements of them, cutting out 
all those which are irrelevant and praying that he may find one on the subject 
in which he is interested. If he does not, he scratches his head and reckons 
that he has chosen the wrong heading and starts back at square o. 

This search will tell the searcher the novelty of the invention, for British 
purposes; it will tell him exactly what an efficient examiner would tell him. 
If he wants to check through all the literature to find the novelty of the inven- 
tion, that would never be done; no doubt there are many patents which exist 
for their full lives in respect of inventions for which earlier publications exist 
in some obscure corner. 

If the searcher wants to search through foreign as well as British patents he 
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might use an organization called NIDER, at The Hague, which will search 
through the wider range of material made available by the Dutch Patent Office. 

In carrying out an obviousness search the procedure is much the same but 
it may be necessary to cover a wider range of material, and the better course is 
usually to look through the ordinary technical literature rather than patent 
literature. 

In an infringement search one can only hope that the specification will be 
in the correct heading. A difficulty may be—taking a chemical example—that 
the searcher may wish to react with B in a copper vessel or some special 
apparatus. He will search under the heading which covers the reaction of 
A with B and may get a green signal to go ahead—but there may be a specifica- 
tion elsewhere for using the special apparatus or reacting A with anything 
from B to Z, with no special reference to reacting A with B. Such an earlier 
patent would thereby be infringed. 

In carrying out an information search the usual course is to work as for a 
novelty search, but one may watch all specifications that are issued each week 
in a given class or look through the abridgements of all specifications in a 
given class, or group volume. One of the significant things that Mr. de Bray 
_ has said is that a searcher unfortunately may not have the examiner’s know- 
ledge, and that leads to difficulty. May there not be some way in which a great 
degree of assistance could be obtained from an examiner handling a given class 
of subject matter? Perhaps an examiner could be available to help a member 
of the public to find the right classification in a difficult case. Possibly the 
Patent Office could carry out the searches themselves for a fee. If the Patent 
Office could make a search well within a year there would be time to determine 
the novelty of one’s invention before spending great sums on trying to patent 
it in many different countries. 

I intend no criticism of the considerable help which the public receives 
from the Patent Office, but so diverse are the purposes for which the public 
needs the classification information, as compared with the single purpose for 
which the examiner needs it, that I think that members of Aslib may be able 
to do a great deal, in collaboration with those interested in taking out patents 
and in searching in the library, possibly in discussions with the Patent Office, 
to trim and improve the system so as to provide the maximum information for 
the four different purposes required by the public as well as for the solitary 
Patent Office purpose. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. V. Biske (Lobitos Oilfields Ltd.) said that the scheme used by the Patent Office was 
not one which could be taken in straight away, even with a preliminary idea of it, but as far 
as he knew no pamphlet had been issued by the Patent Office describing the scheme in detail. 
Should not this omission be rectified ? 

Mr. Flower had suggested that Patent Office clerks might carry out searches for E a 
of the public. At present £5 had to be paid by way of an application fee; if that fee were 
raised to £35 for a complete official search within twelve months it would be worth while and 
in many cases the Patent Office would not have to do anything more. 

At the moment there was a list of specifications corresponding to the various classifications. 
Would it not be a help—since the patents had to be carefully searched by the staff—to quote 
in addition to the patent number that part of it which was relevant? 


Mr. DE Bray agreed that the Patent Office ought to produce a pamphlet of the sort suggested 
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but it was rather difficult to know how much to put in it. Before the war they had published 
an explanatory note of three or four pages but that had not been good enough; many more 
details were required and that made it more expensive. 

As for the Patent Office doing a search without a complete specification, he could not give 
any official encouragement to that although he thought that it had advantages. If a statement 
of claim could be put in without it having to be supported by description and checked up it 
might be valuable all round. 

As for the file lists, it was sometimes difficult to say which part of a specification was 
relevant; it would be impossible to record it on punched cards and for the most part it would 
be adding’ to the examiner’s work to try to indicate it. When he indexed and abridged the 
case he had read it all through and knew what was in it but he had not got the printed specifica- 
tion so he was not able to quote page numbers. That would have to be done after the publica- 
tion of the specification, possibly two years after he had examined and classified it. It would 
be practically a new job. 


Mr. FLoweR said that he often thought it was cheaper in the long run to file one’s patent 
application and let the Patent Office do the searching rather than pay a searcher. If a man 
had an important invention and wanted to file it in many countries it was extremely expensive 
and, since it was advantageous for him to file his patent application in respect of foreign 
countries within a year of the British application, Mr. Flower would like to see the Patent 
Office do the search a long time within that year so that, if they found a complete knockout, 
that was the end of the matter, whereas if they did not find anything relevant the inventor 
would be encouraged and still had time to file abroad. 


Mr. F. Newsy (Hardman & Holden Ltd.) asked if it would be true to say that, having 
made a search and found one specification which seemed to be a fairly close anticipation of 
something one had in mind, a request for a list of citations on the basis of that particular 
specification would be equivalent to having made a patent search. 


Mr. FLower said that, with reservations, it would. If a person were carrying out a search 
and were starting in most recent times and working backwards—as was usually wise—and 
found at an early stage something which was quite similar but not exactly identical with the 
invention he was checking on, a very good plan, which only cost 1s., was to find out what the 
examiner had cited. 


Mr. pe Bray said that it was important not to be misled, because the list of citations sup- 
plied would be that applying to the claim of the specification in question in its original form. 
It might be quite different from the claim in the final specification and might not be anything 
like a complete list of the specifications relating to the original claim. 


Mr. Ferrx Lresesny (The British Aluminium Co. Ltd.) said that the Patent Office had the 
practice of revising its classification at the end of a group of over 20,000 specifications, which 
corresponded roughly to a period of one year. Mr. Flower had said that it was quite easy to 
search when the searcher was in possession of a file list but he had skimmed over the problem 
facing him when he could not get a list. He then got the current press mark but it was always 
difficult to correlate it with previous ones when they were altered at the end of every 20,000 
specifications. Was there any concordance with old and new press marks and, if so, was it 
published ? 

Mr. pe Bray said that it was often clear what had happened. If the wording had been 
slightly altered the mark would not have been altered. If an old mark had been subdivided it 
was pretty clear to follow up. It might be that a searcher was searching for B2A3 and had 
gone back a few years and found nothing more subdivided than B2A, with similar wording 
in the key—but he would still be on the right track. A note of the most important changes 
was published each year in the Journal but it was next to impossible to go further. 

Mr. Newsy asked whether there was any reason why the titles of patent specifications 
should continue to be such things as ‘Improvements in and relating to textile auxiliaries’—~ 
titles so broad that they indicated nothing whatsoever. 


Mr. Firower said that in filing a patent application it was often convenient to put on a 
very vague title so that the published information in the weekly patent journal would be only 
an abbreviated version of the vague title and one’s competitors would not learn what one 
was up to at the moment. 


Mr. DE Bray said that if Mr. Newby was referring to the titles of the applications filed there 
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had never been time to amend them. They were published the week after the applications had 
been filed and were taken from the documents filed in whatever form they might be. The 
titles of the complete specifications accepted were a little more satisfactory. 


Mr. W. E. Crason (N.V. Philips’ and NIDER) said that he had been a constant user of 
the Patent Office Library and thought it was one of the most accessible libraries in the world, 
but he missed the collection of British patents grouped according to the official classification, 
which would be found in every patent office library in Europe and in the United States. 


Mr. DE Bray said that Mr. Clason would now find specifications published during the last 
year or so put in boxes according to classes but not according to the index marks. It was a 
matter of expense. It involved duplicating the organization for providing the examiners 
with their search material and seeing that corresponding alterations were made in the library 
every time the examiners’ files were amended. 


Mr, J. L. IRELAND (Peter Spence & Sons Ltd.) asked whether there was any way of finding 
equivalents of patents. He was often quoted British patent numbers and asked to see if an 
equivalent patent existed in America or Germany. 


Mr. FLower said that there was no short cut to making a proper search of this type but 
it was best to try to make a name search first. If a searcher found two things with the same 
name and compared them that was all right, but if the answer was in the negative it would 
probably be necessary to make a subject-matter search. If effect were ever given to plans 
being talked about, a central bureau for keeping records of convention priority dates claimed 
for patents would be set up in Switzerland and that would be of assistance. 


Mr. IRELAND asked whether it was possible-to apply to Washington for a list of American 
classifications. Did Washington maintain a file list? 


Mr. D. Barr (Albert E. Reed & Co. Ltd.) said that it was possible to obtain a class list 
from the United States Patent Office. It was a list of the specifications whose main class 
number was the one required and a list of cross-references was also supplied. 


Mr. CLEVERDON (College of Aeronautics) said that it had been claimed that the American 
system of mechanization was more efficient in certain circumstances. Had Mr. de Bray any 
information as to what the Americans were using mechanization for? 


Mr. pe Bray said that the Americans were using a computer of some sort for searching 
steroids. The Americans claimed to have achieved tremendous improvements in the rate of 
searching and they had said there was a gain in thoroughness of search but he did not really 
understand what they had achieved. They talked about dealing with twenty-five cases a 
week on this class of steroids instead of three or four. The British Patent Office could probably 
do a search in not very much longer than the Americans would take with the machine—but 
the search time was only a small fraction of the British examination time. Nobody could 
examine twenty-five cases a week using the word ‘examine’ in the sense in which the British 
office does. 


Mr. H. Freyrac (Shoe Research Association) asked whether it was possible, when the 
subject being searched for was covered by two press marks, to get the two file lists and see 
which patents appeared in both, in a similar way to the examiner’s use of two clips. 

Mr. Flower said that he had never done it but had given the matter some thought. It 
seemed to him that there was a considerable element of (2) human error and (4) discretion in 

‘indexing patents, and if the searcher was going to rely on the patent he was searching for 
being in both of two lists he would think the risk rather high; it might be in one only and 
therefore be missed. That was the sort of thing he wished could be done by machine at the 
Patent Office but it was not available except in a corner of the chemical field. 
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HE 42nd Annual Report of the National Central Library, for the year 

ending 28th February 1958, records the decision to postpone from 1st 
January 1958 to 1st January 1959 operation of the arrangement under which the 
Library should cease to handle requests from the regional systems for British 
books listed in the British National Bibliography and published on, or after, 
what is now the latter date. It is understood that special and university libraries 
may continue to request the loan of current British books after rst January 1959 
through the National Central Library but, in such cases, the books would have 
to be borrowed from sources other than through the regional systems. Negotia- 
tions are in progress with a view to allowing requests for current British books 
from special and university libraries in the London and south-eastern areas, 
not available elsewhere, to be forwarded by the National Central Library to 
the London and south-eastern regional systems, membership of which is 
confined to libraries of local authorities. Special libraries outside the London 
and south-eastern areas are eligible for membership of the appropriate regional 
system. 

The Implementation Committee has devoted much time to devising an 
inter-regional scheme to supplement the coverage of current British books by 
the regions. . . 

Approval has been given by the Trustees to the suggestion made on behalf 
of the British union-catalogue of periodicals that the work of maintaining the 
catalogue, after the completion of the supplement, should be taken over on a 
continuing basis as part of the library’s normal activities. 

Total applications received (excluding adult classes) were 79,971 as compared 
with 86,785 for the previous year. The percentage of applications successfully 
dealt with rose to 73.66 as compared with 69.01 in the preceding year. 

Outlier libraries, comprising now 244 special libraries and 29 London 
borough libraries, lent 14,378 volumes. Other special libraries provided 2,728 
additional loans. 

Figures for international loans are 2,663 lent overseas by British libraries and 
1,642 borrowed from overseas; loans were made to forty-eight countries and 
obtained from twenty-three countries. 

An improved staff situation has permitted a satisfactory year’s work on the 
Union Catalogues. It is reported that the Russian Union Catalogue contained at 
the end of February 1958 entries for 76,594 volumes of books and pamphlets, 
3,885 periodicals (titles), 111,622 periodicals (issues) and 101 newspapers 
(titles); of the 1,557 applications received it was possible to satisfy 63.9 per cent. 

The report pays tribute to the work of Mr. R. H. Hill as librarian and secre- 
tary to the Trustees for a period of over thirteen years. 
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Books and Pamphlets 
BaGcriey, William A. 
Facts and how to find them; a guide to 
sources of information and to the method 
of systematic research. 5th ed. rev. 
London, Pitman, 1958. 136 pp. tos. 6d. 
Brown, Ivor 
Words in our time. London, Cape, 1958. 
127 pp. tos. 6d. 


CASE INSTITUTE oF TECHNOLOGY. Operations 

Research Group 
A comprehensive bibliography on opera- 
tions research through 1956, with supple- 
ment for 1957. New York, Wiley; London, 

- Chapman & Hall, 1958. xi, 188 pp. 
(Operations Research Society of America 
publications in operations research, no. 4.) 
$6.50; 52s. 

GREAT BRITAIN. Customs and Excise 
Classification of chemicals in the Brussels 
nomenclature. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
306 pp. 8s. Gd. 

OLDENBOURG, R., Verlag 
Die Geistesgebiete des Verlags R. Olden- 
bourg, 1858-1958: eine wissenschafts- 
geschichtliche Uberschau von Manfred 
Schröter. München, R. Oldenbourg, 
1958. viii, 147 pp. 

OLDENBOURG, R., Verlag 
Werden und Wesen des Hauses R. Olden- 
bourg, München: ein  geschichtlicher 
Überblick, 1858-1958. München, R. 
Oldenbourg, 1958. 146 pp. front. illus. 
plates. ports. facsims. 

ORGANISATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 

CO-OPERATION 
Terms used in international trade and 
payments and national accounts: English- 
French, French-English glossary and 
definitions. Paris, O.E.E.C.; [London, 
H.M.S.O., 1958]. 151 pp. 12s. 6d.; 750fr. 

SPENCER, K, J. 

High fidelity: a bibliography of sound 
reproduction. London, Iota Services, 
1958. [8], 325 pp. 30s. 

*SWEDEN. Kungl. Tekniska Högskolans 

Bibliotek 
List-tech.: list of foreign periodicals and 
serials in the field of technology, architec- 
ture, pharmacy and industrial economy, as 
well as mathematics, physics and chemistry, 
available in Swedish libraries, 1958. 
Stockholm, the Library, 1958. 112 pp. 

THompson, J. G. 

How a computer works. London, Office 
Management Association, 1957. 23 pp. 
diagrs. as. Gd. 

[Reprinted from OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. Electronics in the office, 1957.-| 


UNITED Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Draft conventions concerning the inter- 
national exchange of publications. Paris, 
Unesco, 1958. 15 pp. (General Confer- 
ence, Tenth session, 10C/12.) 
Unrrep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CuLTURAL ORGANIZATION 
Unesco symposium on national libraries in 
Europe, Vienna, 8-27 September, 1958: 
information on national libraries in Europe. 
Paris, Unesco, 1958. 90 pp. mimeo- 
graphed. (UNESCO/LBA/Symp. 5/6.) 
Unrrep STATES. Atomic Energy Commission. 
Technical Information Service Extension 
Corporate author entries used by the 
Technical Information Service in cata- 
loging reports; ed. by Frances E. Stratton, 
3rd rev. ed. Oak Ridge, the Commission, 
1957. tii, 304 pp. (TID-s059 (3rd Rev.).) 
UNtrep Srates. Atomic Energy Commission. 
Technical Information Service Extension 
Subject headings used in the catalogs of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission; 
ed. by Charles W. Hargrave. and rev. ed. 
Oak Ridge, the Commission, 1958. 2 v. 
(TID-s001 (2nd Rev.).) 
*West MIDLANDS Apvisory COUNCIL FOR 
TECHNICAL, COMMERICAL AND ART EDUCA- 
TION 
Directory of institutions and courses in 
technology, commerce, art and agriculture 
in the region served by the Council. 
Session 1958-59. Birmingham, the Coun- 
cil, 1958. 73 pp. map. tables. 


Articles and Papers 
BoLLA, Gérard 
The second session of the Intergovern- 
mental Copyright Committee. Unesco 
Chronicle, vol. 3, no. 12, December, 1957, 
pp- 327-31. 
Bourcesois, Pierre 
Problems of the national libraries of 
Europe. Unesco Chronicle, vol. 4, no. 8-9, 
August-September, 1958, pp. 243-50. 
Drsexka, Susan Shaffer 
Training the technical writer. STWE 
Review, vol. 5, no. 3, July, 1958, pp. 5-9... 
DOoOuUGLAS-WITHERS,, D.B.E. 
Practical view of computers. Office Maga- 
vine, vol. 5, no. 58, October, 1958, pp. 
842~5. i 
Cary, Edmond i 
Théories soviétiques de la traduction. 
Babel, vol. 3, no. 4, December, 1957, pp. 
179-90. 
Corves, Hans 
L'utilisation des procédés photographiques 
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lors de la constitution des catalogues 
collectifs régionaux en Allemagne du Sud. 
Libri, vol. 8, no. 2, 1958, pp. 154-66. 

Eccer, Eugen 
Die Gesamtkataloge in Europa: Stand und 
Probleme (Nachtrag). Lébri, vol. 8, no. 2, 
1958, pp. 171-88. 

FREEMAN, Elsa S. 

Planning the new library: the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Library. Special 
Libraries, vol. 49, no. 6, July-August, 1958, 
pp. 260-5, 

FREEDMAN, William A. 

A study in communication. STWE Review, 
vol. 5, no. 3, July, 1958, pp. 18-20. 

Great BRITAIN. Patent Office. Library 
Guide to the use of the library. London, 
the Library, [1958]. 4 pp. plan. 

Hammonp, Muriel 
Catalogues and bibliographies of period- 
icals; a survey of some foreign guides to 
periodical literature since 1945. Journal of 
Documentation, vol. 14, no. 3, September, 
1958, pp. 119-35. 

Harvarp-Wi.utams, P. 

The student and the university library. 
Library Association Record, vol. 60, no. 9, 
September, 1958, pp. 269-72. 

Hasrtines, Sybil 
Books and the fabulous world of color. 
Publishers Weekly, vol. 174, no. 9, 1 
September, 1958, pp. 63-68. 

[On the selection of bookbinding cloths. ] 

Hayes, R. J. 

Irish National Bibliography. Libri, vol. 8, 
no. 2, 1958, pp. 117-26. 

Hayes, R. M., and WIENER, J. 
Magnacard—a new concept in data 
handling. IRE Wescon Convention Record, 
vol. 1, part 4, 1957, pp. 205-9. 

Hoox, Daphne A. 

A library for management consultants. 
Library Association Record, vol. 60, no. 9, 
September, 1958, pp. 278-81. 

KLEBERG, Tonnes 
A. Swedish plan for the division of interests 
in the acquisition of books—and a Scan- 
dinavian perspective. Libri, vol. 8, no. 2, 
1958, pp. 97-105. 

Lero, Dell 
Publication versus communication. Scence, 
vol. 128, no. 3521, 22 August, 1958, pp. 
424-5. 

Licurroor, Robert M., jr. 

‘Put it in the library.’ Library Journal, 
vol. 83, no. 14, August, 1958, pp. 2123-5. 


Marsa, G. J. S. O. 
Trade statistics speeded up; an O and M 
assignment in the New Zealand Customs 
Department. O €” M Bulletin, vol. 13, no. 4, 
August, 1958, pp. 186-9. 

METCALFE, John 
Classification. Australian Library Journal, 
vol. 7, no. 2, April, 1958, pp. 24-39. 

PEpPA-XEFLOUDA, Stella 
Libraries in Greece. Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries, vol. 12, no. 2-3, February— 
March, 1958, pp. 29-31. 


Quoting government publications. Anthor, 
vol. 69, no. 1, Autumn, 1958, p. 4. 


Rat, Dhanpat 
Mechanisation for literature searching. 
IASLIC Bulletin, vol. 3, no. 2, June, 1958, 
PP. 37-43. 

Rancoeur, René 
Bibliographie littéraire 1957. Paris, Armand 
Colin for Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de la 
France, 1958. 146 pp. 300 fr. 

Schrifttum zur medizinischen Nomenklatur. 
Dokumentation in Medizin und Biologie, vol. 2, 
no. 3, July, 1958, pp. 73-74. 

Technical information center. Science, vol. 
128, no. 3321, 22 August, 1958, p. 406. 
[On the Foreign Technical Information 
Center, Office of Technical Services, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. ] 


Vickery, B. C. 
Problems in the construction of informa- 
tion retrieval systems. Journal of Documen- 
tation, vol. 14, no. 3, September, 1958, pp. 
136-9. 

WEZEMAN, Frederick 
Psychological barriers to weeding. A.L.A. 
Bulletin, vol. 52, no. 8, September, 1958, 
PP- 637-9. 

WHATMORE, Geoffrey 
The literature of management. British Book 
News, no. 217, September, 1958, pp. 573-7. 


Warre, H. L. 
Australian experience in international 
exchange of publications. „Australian 
Library Journal, vol. 7, no. 2, April, 1958, 
pp. 9-12. 

WILKINSON, Tim 
Book margins. Book Design and Production, 
vol. 1, no. 2, Summer, 1958, pp. 44-45. 

Wirnrow, Betty Ann 
Medical librarianship—variety and oppor- 
tunity. Library Journal, vol. 83, no. 14, 
August, 1958, pp. 2101-4. 


- All the above items may be borrowed from Aslib Library, except those marked 
with, an asterisk. Most of these are available for consultation in the Library, 
apart from a few for which locations in other libraries can be given. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 


1959 
l JANUARY 
FRIDAY 16th. Fuel and Power Group visit. 


‘WEDNESDAY 21st. Midlands Branch meeting. 


FEBRUARY 
FRIDAY 6th. Scottish Branch Annual General Meeting. 


FRIDAY 13th. Fuel and Power Group visit. 


MARCH 
WEDNESDAY 25th. Midlands Branch Annual General Meeting. 


APRIL 
FRIDAY Ioth. Fuel and Power Group visit. 


Christmas 1958 


Aslib wishes all its members a very happy Christmas and a prosperous 
New Year. 


Head of Research 


Mr. C. W. Hanson, B.SC., F.LINF.SC., Head of the Information Department, 
British Scientific Instrument Research Association, has been appointed by 
Aslib as its first Head of Research. Mr. Hanson has for many years taken an 
active interest in the work of the Association and will be known to many 
members for the part he has taken in the various Aslib training courses. He was 
a member of Council from 1951-54 and was re-elected in 1956. He has also 
served on the Executive and Finance, Information and Library, Education, and 
Research committees. 


New Librarian 


Members will be interested to hear that Mr. G. M. Paterson, B.A., A.L.A., 
Librarian of Ealing Technical College and School of Art, has been appointed 
Librarian of Aslib in succession to Mr. J. Bird. Mr, Paterson will take up his 
appointment on 1st January 1959. 


Annual Conference papers 


This year, as an experiment, members are invited to submit papers on any 
subject related to information work, to be considered for inclusion in the 1959 
Annual Conference programme. The Conference and Meetings Committee 
will be responsible for making a selection of two or three papers from those 
submitted and the authors will be asked to present the papers at the conference. 
Entries must reach Aslib (Conferences and Courses Department) not later than 
ist March 1959, and should be typed in duplicate. 
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Midlands Branch 


Twenty-six members attended a meeting on 16th October to hear a very 
lively and informative paper by Mr. R. Sewell, Information Officer, United 
Steel Companies, describing ‘Some impressions of continental attitudes to 
information services’. The talk was concerned with principles and personalities, 
as the purpose of Mr. Sewell’s recent tour, on which his talk was based, was to 
examine methods of operating information services, to study the attitudes of 
industrial management and research staffs toward technical information, and. 
to contact some of the leading people in the technical information field in 
Western Europe. Technical information services visited ranged from that of 
Royal Dutch Shell in The Hague to the small technical libraries of certain 
research organizations. Afterwards members saw a film and slides illustrating 
a visit to the Soviet Union. 


' Electronics Group 


The Group has decided to set up a working party ‘to survey the extent and 
adequacy of published abstracts relating to the file of electronics’, and ‘to 
investigate the extent to which abstract bulletins are prepared for internal use, 
with a view to assessing the amount of time and labour involved and whether 
these bulletins could more satisfactorily be prepared by a co-ordinated effort. 
Alternatively this investigation might form a basis for estimating the extent 
to which organizations would contribute towards a system of published ab- 
stracts which would provide a more comprehensive coverage of the field.’ The 
working party is to consist of Mr. S. T. Cope, Chairman; Miss R. England, 
Plessey Company Ltd.; and Mr. N. E. C. Isotta, Ministry of Supply, TIL. 
Those specially interested in the subjects are asked to write to Mr. Cope, 
Baddow Research Laboratories, West Hanningfield Road, Great Baddow, 
Chelmsford, Essex. 


National Central Library 


Special and university librarians who may have been somewhat startled by 
the announcement that, after 1st January 1959, the National Central Library 
would cease to handle requests for British books listed in the British National 
Bibliography and published on or after that date, should read the note on the 
Forty-second Annual Report of the National Central Library on page 325 of 
this issue. This note explains how such libraries may avail themselves of the 
National Central Library’s services for borrowing books published after the 
date stated. It is understood that a circular letter explaining the position is 
being sent by the National Central Library to those special and university 
libraries which co-operate with it. 


International Conference on Information Processing 


An international conference on information processing will be held in Paris 
from 15th to 2zoth June 1959. It is being organized by Unesco with the help of 
a group of consultants from various countries. The British consultant is 
Dr. M. V. Wilkes, M.A., PH.D., A.M.LE.E., F.R.S., Director of the University 
Mathematical Laboratory, Cambridge. The conference will cover six main 
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headings: methods of digital computing and numerical analysis; logical design 
of digital computers; common symbolic language for digital computers; 
automatic translation of languages; collection, storage, and retrieval of infor- 
mation; pattern recognition and machine learning. Symposia on a few special 
subjects will also be held and an exhibition of data processing equipment will 
be shown in Paris during the conference. 

In the United Kingdom, inquiries, offers of papers (accompanied by abstracts), 
and applications for attendance at the conference should be addressed to the 
Honorary Secretary, Group B—British Conference on Automation and 
Computation, Institution of Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, London, W.C.z. 
Overseas inquiries should be made through national computer societies or 
directly to the Department of Natural Sciences, Unesco, Paris. 


William Turner Berry 


Mr. Turner Berry has retired from the post of Librarian to the St. Bride 
Printing Library, after a total service to the St. Bride Institute of forty-five 
years. During this time he has become internationally known for his contri- 
butions to the studies of typography and printing. Mr. Berry is succeeded as 
Librarian by Mr. James Moseley who has been Assistant Librarian for the 
past two years. 


Journal of Documentation 


Aslib-has received many requests for The Journal of Documentation, vol. 14, 
no. 1, March 1958, which is already out of print. Any members who hold 
copies of this issue which they do not wish to keep are asked to return the 
journals to Aslib. 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


FRENCH ttanslations—technical, scientific, fields of telecommunications and electronics. 


legal, by specialist. Roland Turkel, Licencié 
és Lettres (Lille), F.1.u., 207 Ruskin Park 
House, Champion Hill, London, S.E.5. Tel. 
BRI 2499. 


TRANSLATIONS, TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all languages, by specialists with sound 
technical and scientific qualifications. J. 
Smuts, B.SC.{ENGIN.), 140 Wightman Road, 
London, N.8. Tel. FIT 0835. 


Situations vacant 


BRITISH TELECOMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
LTD., Taplow Court, Taplow, nr. Maiden- 
head, Berks, have a vacancy in their technical 
library for a male or female Assistant Libra- 
tian. In general the person appointed will 
assist in the day-to-day running of the library 
and in particular will be required to assist in 
the indexing of technical literature. Appli- 
cants should have had some previous 
expetience in this work, preferably in the 


Consideration will also be given to applicants 
without previous expetience but who have 
passed the Library Association Registration 
Examination Group A (Classification and 
Cataloguing) and have the necessary technical 
background to embrace documentation as a 
cateer. “The successful applicant will be 
assisted in the completion of professional 
studies. The post is permanent and super- 
annuated after the usual probationary period 
and the salary will be commensurate with age, 
qualifications and experience. Working 
conditions are excellent in attractive sur- 
roundings. Five-day week; canteen and 
excellent social amenities. Applications 
should be addressed to the General Manager. 


BRITISH TITAN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 
has a vacancy for a female reader and abstrac- 
tor at its Billingham, Co. Durham, Labora- 
tories. The duties will be to read a widé 
range of current scientific literature (pure and 
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applied), to extract information of use both 
to the manufacturing and research pro- 
gtamme of the company and to assist in the 
collation and dissemination of the informa- 
tion so gained. Candidates should possess a 
science degree or equivalent and previous 
experience in this field and a knowledge of 
German and French is desirable. Salary and 
prospects are very attractive for a candidate 
with the right qualities. Conditions of work 
are good; a staff bonus, superannuation 
scheme and non-contributory life assurance 
are in operation. Applications will be treated 
in the strictest confidence and should be 
addressed to the Personnel Manager, British 
Titan Products Company Limited, Billing- 
ham, Co. Durham, quoting S.3. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE requires a 
young man or woman with’ scientific or 
technical qualifications, preferably to degree 
level. He or she will work as an assistant to 
the Information Officer and will have an 
opportunity to train in an important and 
expanding field which combines science and 
an information service. An interest in 
metallurgy and'in the collection and provision 
of scientific and technical information is 
essential A knowledge of one foreign 
language, and practical experience in metal- 
lurgical industry or research would be useful. 
A five-day week is customary, a pensions 
scheme is in operation and luncheon vouchers 
are supplied. Salary will be according to 
qualifications and experience. Apply in 
writing to The Secretary, The Iron and Steel 
at ps 4 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 

W.. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT required in laboratory 
dealing with building and civil engineering 
investigations. Some experience in a technical 
library desirable but not essential. Work 
includes classification (U.D.C.), cataloguing 
and assistance with information work. 
Typing ability an advantage. Apply in 
writing tO GEORGE WIMPEY & CO, LIMITED, 
Central Laboratory, Springfield Road, Hayes, 
Middlesex. 


TECHNICAL EDITOR/LIBRARIAN required for 
small library in new research laboratories ten 
miles from Cambridge. Candidates should 
possess a science degree and some knowledge 
of modern languages. Conditions of service 
include pension scheme, canteen, and five-day 
week. For application form write to the 


Secretary, Tube Investments Research Labor- 
atories, Hinxton Hall, Cambridge, quoting 
reference AP.146. 


TRANSLATOR required for translation of 
Russian technical periodicals, books, etc. 
Sound knowledge of mechanical or produc- 
tion engineering. This is a key position ina 
rapidly expanding organization in the East 
Midlands. Excellent prospects of advance- 
ment, working conditions and superannua- 
tion scheme. Send full details to the Secre- 
tary, Production Engineering Research 
Association, Melton Mowbray, Leics: 


Wanted 


D.S.I.R. Lending Library Unit is anxious 
to obtain, at reasonable prices, the following 
periodicals. Offers should be sent to D.S.LR. 
Lending Library Unit, 20 Chester Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. 

Biological abstracts, V. 1, 1926 to 1955. 

Concrete and constructional engineering, YV. 1, 
1906-1920 to 1955. 

Journal of pharmacology and experimental 
therapeutics, 1930 to 1955 (including Part 2. 
Pharmacological review, 1949 to 1955). 

Mathematical reviews, V. 1, 1940 to 1955. 

Metall. Wirtschaft, Wissenschaft, Technik, 1922 
to 1944, 1947 to 1955. (Title varies: 
1922-1944, v. 1-23, Metallwirtschaft, 
Metallwissenschaft, Metalltechnik). 

Physica, Y. 1, 1933 to 1955. 

Planta, v. 1, 1925 to 1955. 

Protoplasma, v. 1, 1926 to 1955. 

Soil science, V. 1, 1916 to 1955. 

Transactions of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, 1910 to 1957. 

Transactions of the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy and Mining Society of Nova 
Scotia, 1940 to 1957. 


For teaching bibliographical research 
methods to engineering degree students: 
B.N.B. volumes for 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 


1954. 
U.S. Catalog Books-in-Print, 1928. 
C.B.I. volumes for 1928-32, 1933-37, 1938~ 
42, 
Any volumes or parts of Science Abstracts A 
or B 1930 onwards. 
Any volumes of Engineering Index. 
Any volumes or parts of Applied Mechanics 
Reviews. 
Replies to Librarian, College of Engineer- 
ing Technology, Eastlands, Rugby. 
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Every extant issue of ‘The Times’, from 
1785 to 1957, has been recorded on 
‘Recordak’ microfilm. One whole page of 
the newspaper is reduced on to a 35mm 
frame'—-and hundreds of pages are 
photographed on one microfilm reel. This 
represents a saving in filing space of more 
than 95%. Microfilm is easy to transport 
or send overseas — and it’s easy 

to refer to it, too, on a ‘Recordak’ Reader. 
For full details write to 


=RECORDRK 


Division of Kodak Ltd. | 


1-4 Beech Street, London, E.C.1 
(Tel: Metropolitan 0316) 

and at 11 Peter Street, Manchester 2 
(Tel: Blackfriars 6384) 


Also available on ‘Recordak’ microfilm : 
“The Times’. Index 1906—1954 
‘The Times’. Literary Supplement 1902—1957 


‘The Times’ Educational Supplement 
1910—1957 
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‘Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark 4 





